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THE 


INTRODUCTION, 


I F this firfl; Publication of the Asiatick Society 
fhould not anfwer thofe expeftations which may have 
been h^ftily formed by the learned in Europe^ they will 
be candid enough to confider the difadvantages which 
muft naturally have attended its inftitution, and retarded 
its prugrefs. A mere man of letters, retired from the 
world, and allotting his whole tinie to philofophical or 
literary purfuits, is a charafter unknown d^vaong Euro- 
peans relident in India,-whtxe. every individual is 4 mai) 
of bufinefs in the civil or military ftate, and conftantly 
occupied either in the affairs of government, in the ad** 
miniftration of juftice, in fome department of revenue 
or commerce, or in one of the liberal profeflions. 
Very few hours, therefore, in the day or night, can be 
referved for any ftudy , that has no immediate connection 
with bufinefs, even by thofe who are moft habituated to 
mental application : and it is impoflible topreferve health 
in without regular cxercife, and feafonablerela;c- 

ation of mind : not to inlift that, in the opinion of an il- 
luftrious HoniaHy “ No one can be faid to enjoy liberty, 
“ who has not fometimes the privilege of doingnothing.” 
All employments, however, in all countries, afford fome 
intervals of leifure; and there is an aCfive fpirit in 
pean minds, which no climate, or fituation in life, can 
wholly reprefs, which juftifies the ancient notion, that 
a change of toil is a Jpecits oj repoje ; and which feem? 
to conlidcr nothing done or learned, w’hile any thing 
remains unperformed or unknown. Several Englijh- 
'(fien, therefore, who refided in a country? every part of 
which abounds in objeCts of curjous and ufeful (pecu- 
lation, concurred in opinion, that a Society inftitutedar 
Calcutta^ on the plan of thofe eftabliflied in the princir 
pal cities of Europe^ might poflibly be the means of conr 
centrating all the valuable knowledge which might oc- 
cafionally be attained in Afia ; or of preferving at leaft 
many little traCls and effays, the writers of which might 

A % not 
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not think them of fufficient importance for feparate pub- 
lication. The Asiatick Society was accordingly 
formed on the 15th of January^ 17845 by thofe Gentle- 
men whofe names are diftinguifhed by afterilks in the 
Lift of Members at the end of this book ; and ample 
materials have already been collefled for two large vo- 
lumes, on a variety of new and interefting fubjefils. By 
this Publication the Infti-tution may be confidered as 
having taken root; but the plant will flourifh or fade, 
according as the a6livity or remiflhefs of the Members 
and their correfpondents fliall promote or obftru6l its 
growth. It will flourifh, if naturalifts, chemifts, anti- 
quaries, philologcrs, and meirof fcicncc, in different 
paTtsof commit their obfervations to writing, 

and fend them to the Prefident or the Secretary at Cal- 
cutta ; it will languifh, if fuch communications fhall he 
long intermitted; and it will die away, if they fliall en- 
tirely ceafe: for it is morally impoflible that a few men, 
whatever be their zeal, who have great public duties 
to difcharge, and difficult private ftudics conneded with 
thofe duties, can fupport fuch an eftablilhment without 
the moft afliduous and eager auxiliaries. 

Before we proceed to give a fliort hiftory of the infti- 
tution, it may be proper to declare, that the Society will 
pafs no decifion, in their colhUivc capacity, on any 
point of literature or philofophy; but that the writers 
of fuch diff’ertations, as tKey fliall think worthy to be 
publifhed from time to time, muft hold themfelves in- 
dividually refponflble for their own opinions ; a decla- 
ration which is conformable, we believe, to the prac- 
tice of fimilar Societies in Europe. 

It haying been refolved to follow, as nearly as pofli- 
ble, the plan of the Royal Society at London., of which 
the King is Patron, it was agreed, at the firft rd*gular 
meeting, that the following Letter ffiould be fent to the 
Governor-General and Council, as the Executive Power 
in the Company ’s'territories: and their anfwer, which 
is alfo fubjoined, was received in the courfe of the next 
month, 

Toi 
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tHE ANSW#|t* 

tS’kNTLtMEK) 

We very touch approve attd applaUd ybul: ended* 
Vours to promote the eJttenfion of knowledge by the 
means which yOur local advantages afford you in a de- 
gree^ perhaps, exceeding thofe of any part of the Globe t 
and we derive great hopes of your attainment of fo im* 
portant an end, from our perfonal knowledge of the 
abilities and talents of the Gentletaen whofe names we 
read in the fubfcription to your addrefs^ 

We accept the title you have been defirous of con* 
ferring upon us of Patrom to your Society, and fliall 
be happy to avail ourfelves of any occafion that may 
occur of contributing to its fuccefsj, 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Your moft obedient humble Servants, 

WARREN HASTINGS, 
EDWARD WHELER, 
JOHN MACPHERSPN, 
JOHN STABLES. 
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To the Honourable WARREN HASTINGS, Esq. 
Governor-General., Prejident ; 

EDWARD WHELER, JOHN M ACPHERSON, 
And JOHN STABLES, Esquires, 
Mcmkers of the Council oj Fort William, in Bengal. 


Honourable Sir and (ir.NTLEMr.N, 

A SOCIETY, of which wc arc Members, having 
been inltitutcd for the Purpofe of cnquiiing into 
the Hiftory, Civil and Natural, the Antimutics, Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Afia, we are aehrous that 
yolT will honour us with accepting the Title of our 
Patrons^ and requed you to conhder this Application 
as a Token of the great Refpccl with which we arc, 

Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, 

Your moft obedient and molt humble Servants, 

JOHN HYDE, 

WILLIAM JONES, 

JOHN CARNAC, 

DAVID ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
FRANCIS GLADWIN, 
JONATHAN DUNCAN, 
THOMAS LAW, 

CHARLES WILKINS, 

JOHN DAVID PATERSON, 
CHARLES CHAPMAN, 
CHARLES HAMILTON, 
GEORGE HILARO BARLOW. 

Calcutta, January 22, 1784. 
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Mr. Hastings therefore appeared,, as Govtmor^e- 
neral, among the Patrons of the new Society; htU he 
feemed, in his private Jlation, as the firji liberal promo- 
ter of ujefd knowledge in Bengal, and, tfpecially as the 
great encourager of Perfian and Sanfcrit literature, to 
deferm a particular mark of iiJtinBion ; and ht was 
accordingly requtjled, in a Jhort letter, to accept the title 
of Prefident. It was, indeed, much doubted whether he 
would accept any office, the duties of which he could not 
have leifure to fulfil ; but an ofer of the honorary title 
was intended as a tribute of refpell, which the occafion 
feemed to demand, and which could not have been omitted 
without an appearance of inattention to his dijiinguijhed 
merit. His anfwer is aljo annexed. 


Gentlemen, 

I AM highly fenfible of the honour wfekh you have 
been pleafed to confer upon me, in nominating me to 
be the Prefident of your Society ; and I hope you will 
both admit and approve the motives which impel me 
lo decline it. 

From an early conviftion of the utility of the Infth* 
tution, it was my anxious wifh that 1 might be, by 
whatever means, inftrumental in promoting the fuccefs 
of it ; but not in the mode which you have propofed, 
which, I fear, would rather prove, if of any effefl, an 
incumbrance on it, 

I ^ave not the leifure requifite to difcharge ifae fun«. 
tions of fuch a ftation : nor, if I did poflTefsit, would 
it be confiftent with the pride which every man may be 

allowed 
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allowed to avow in the purfuit or fupport of the obje£ls 
of his perfonal credit, to accept the firft ftation in a de- 
partment, in which the fuperior talents of my immediate 
followers in it would fliinc with a luftre, from which 
mine muft fuffer much in the comparifon; and to Hand 
in fo confpicuous a point of view, the only ineffeflive 
member of a body which is yet in its infancy, andcom- 
pofed of members with whofe abilities I am, and have 
long been, in the habits of intimate communication, 
and know them to be all eminently qualified to fill their 
refpeftive parts in it. 

On thel'e grounds I requefi; your permiflion to de- 
cline the oiler which you have done me the honour to 
make to me, and to yield my pretenfions to the Gen- 
tleman v.hofe genius planned the Inllitution, and is 
moll capable of conducting it to the attainment of the 
great and fplcndicl purpofes of its formation. 

I at the fame time earncflly folicit your acceptance of 
I'erviccs in any wa) in which they can be, and I hope 
that they may be, rendered ureful to your Refearches. 

I have tlic honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your moil obedient and moll humble Servant, 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

J'ort William, 

Januari/ 3,0, 17 I*. 


On the, receipt of this l^iter^ Sirs Wileiam Jones 
-was nominated P ref dent of the Society; and, at their 
next meetings he delivered the following Difeourfe. 
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INSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY 


rOR INQUIRING INTO THE 

HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL, 

THE 

ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, SCIENCES, 
AND LITERATURE, 

OF 

A S I A. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Genilemen, 

W HEN I was at fea laft Auguft, on my 
voyage to this country, which I had long 
and ardently defired to vifit, 1 found one evening, 
on infpe6ting the oblcrvations of the day, that 
India lay before us, and Perjia on our left, whilft 
a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our ftern. 
A fituation fo plealing in itfelf, and to me fo new, 
could not fail to awaken a train of reflexions in a 
mind which had early been accuftomed to con- 
template with delight, the eventful hiftories and 
agreeable liXions of this eaffern world. It gave 
me‘ inexpreflible pleafure to find myfelf in the 
midft ot fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft em 
circled by the vail regions of AJia^ which has ever 

been 
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been efteemed the nurfe of fciences, the mventrefs 
of delightful and ufeful arts, the fcene of glorious 
aftionsj fertile in the produ£lions of human genius, 
abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely di- 
verfified in the forms of religion and government, 
in the laws, manners, cuftoms, and languages, as 
well as in the features and complexions of men, 
I could not help remarking how important and 
extenfive a fiela was yet unexplored, and how 
many folid advantages unimproved : and when I 
confidered, with pain, that, in this fluftuating, 
imperfect, and limited condition of life, fuch fh- 
quiries and inmrovements could only be made by 
the united efforts of many, who are not eafily 
brought, without fome preffing inducement, or 
ftrong impulfe, to converge in a common point, 
I coofbled myfelf with a hope, founded on opi- 
nions, which it might have the appearance of 
flattery to mention, that, if in any country, or 
community, fuch an union could be eflefted, it 
was among my countrymen in Bengal; with fome 
of whom 1 already had, and with moft was dcfi- 
rous of having, the pleafure of being intimately 
acquainted. 

You have realized that hope. Gentlemen, and 
even anticipated a declaration of my wifhes, by 
your alacrity in laying the foundation of a Society 
for inquiring into the Hiflory and Antiquities, tl^ 
Natural Produ£fions, Arts, Sciences, and Litera- 
ture, of AJa. I may confidently fortel, that an 
inftitution fo likely to afford entertainment, and 
convey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to 
maturity by flow, yet certain, degrees ; as the 
iLoyal Society, which, at firflt, was only a meetin# 

1 of 
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a few litei-ary friends at Oxford, rofe gra* 
dually to that fplendid zenith^ at 'yv'hich a HaU^ 
was their fecretary, and a Newton their preli* 
dent. 

Although it is my humble opinion, that, in 
order to enfure our I'uccefs and permanence, we 
mull keep a middle courfe, between a languid 
Itemiflhefs and an over zealous a£livity, and that 
the tree, which you have aufpicioully planted^ 
will produce fairer bloflbms, and more exquifite 
miit, if it be not at firll expofed to too great a 
glare of funlhine, yet I take the liberty of Ibbmit- 
ting to your confideration, a few general ideas on 
the plan of your Society ; afluring you, that, whe- 
ther you rejeft or approve them, your corre6lion 
will give me both pleafure and inllrublion, as your 
flattering attentions have already conferred on ipe 
the highell honour. 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample 
fpace for your learned inveftigations, bounding 
them only by the geographical limits of Afa ; lo 
that conlidering Hindujlan as a centre, and turn* 
ing your eyes in idea to the north, you have on 
your right many important kingdoms in the caftern. 
peninfula ; the ancient and wonderful empire of 
China, with all her Tartarian dependencies ; and 
that of Japan, with the duller of precious illands^ 
in which many lingular curiofities have too long 
been concealed. Before you lies that prodigious 
chain of mountains which formerly, perhaps, were 
a ba#ier againft the violence of the fea ; and be* 
yond them the very interefting country of Tihet^ 
and the vaft regions of Tartary, from which, as 

from 
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from the Trojan horfe of the poets, have ilTued 
many confummate warriors, whofe domain has 
extended at lead; from the banks of the llijjus to 
the mouths of the Ganges. On your left are the 
beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran, or 
Terjia; the unmeafured, and, perhaps, unmea- 
furable, deferts of Arabia; and the once flou- 
riftiing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles 
that the Arabs have fubdued or colonized : and 
farther weilward, the AJiatick dominions of the 
TurkijJi fultans, whofe moon lecms approaching 
rapidly to its wane. By tliis great circumference 
the field of your ufeful refearches will be inclofed : 
but, fince Egypt had unqueftionably an old con- 
nexion with this country, if not with China ; fince 
the language and literature of the AbyJJinians bear 
a manifeft affinity to thofe of Afia; fince the 
Arabian arms prevailed along the A frican coafl. of 
the Mediterranean, and even erefied a pow^ful 
dynafty on the continent of Europe ; you may 
not be difpleafed occafionally to follow the llreams 
of Afiatick learning a little beyond its natural 
boundary. And if it be neceffary, or convenient, 
that a ffiort name or epithet be given to our Socie- 
ty, in order to diftinguiffi it in the world, that of 
AJiatick appears both claffical and proper, whether 
we confider the place or the obje« or the inftitu- 
tion; and preferable to Oriental, which is, in 
truth, a word merely relative, and though com- 
monly ufed in Europe, conveys no very diftin6l 
idea. 

If now it be alked, what are the intende^; ob- 
je£ls of our inquiries within thefe fpacious limits, 
we anfwer, Man and Nature; wnate ver is per- 

formeii 
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formed by the one, or produced by the other. 
Human knowledge has been elegantly analyfed 
according to the three great faculties or the mind, 
memory, reafon, and imagination, which we con- 
ftantly find employed in arranging and retaining, 
comparing and diftinguifliing, combining and dl- 
verfifying,.,the ideas which we receive through our 
fenfes, or acquire by refle6lion ; hence the three 
main branches of learning are hiJlory,fcience, and 
art The firft comprehends either an account of 
natural produftions, or the genuine records of 
empires and ftates ; the fecond embraces the whole 
circle of pure and mixed mathematics, together 
with ethicks and law, as tar as they depend on 
the reafoning faculty ; and the third includes all 
the beauties of imagery, and the charms of inven- 
tion, difplayed in modulated language, or repre- 
lented by colour, figure, or Ibund. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will invefligate 
whatever is rare in the llupendous fabrick of na- 
ture ; will correft the geography of AJia by new 
obfervations and difeoveries ; will trace the annals, 
and even traditions, of thole nations, whp, from 
time to time, have peopled or defoiated it ; and 
will bring to light their various forms of govern- 
ment, with their inllitutions civil and religious. 
You will examine their improvements and methods 
in aritlimetick and geometry, in trigonometry, 
menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, aftronomy, and 
general phyficks ; their fyftems of morality, gram- 
mar, rhetorick, and dialeftick ; their Ikill in chi- 
rurgery and medicine ; and their advancement^ 
whatever it may be, in anatomy and chemiftry, 
Tq this you will add refearches into their agricul- 
ture. 
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ture, manufaftures, trade ; and, whilft you lUt 
quire with pleafure into their mufick, archite^ure, 
painting, and poetry, will not neglett thofe infe- 
rior arts by which the comforts, and even elegan- 
cies, of locial life are fupplied or improved- You 
piay obferve that I have omitted their languages^ 
the diverfity and difficulty of which are a Tad ob- 
ilacle tO' the progrels of ufeful knowledge ; but I 
have ever confidered languages as the rncrc inftru- 
ments of real learning, and think them improperly 
confounded with learning itfelf; the attainment 
of them is, however, indirpenfibly necelfary ; and 
if to the Perjian, Armenian^ Turkijh, and Arabick^ 
could be added not only the Sanferit, the trea- 
fures of which we may now hope to fee unlocked, 
but even the Chimje, Tartarian, Jfapanefe, and 
the various infular diale6i;s, an immenfe mine 
would tlien be open, in which we might labour 
with equal delight and advantage. 

Having fubmitted to you thefe imperfeft 
thoughts on the limits and objects of our future 
Society, I requeft your pertniffion to add a few 
hints on the conduB of it in its prefent immature 
hate. 

Lucian begins oneofhh fatirical pieces againft 
hiftorians with declaring, that the only true pr 07 
pofition in his work was, that it fliould contain no- 
thing true ; and, perhaps, it may be advifable at 
firh, in order to prevent any difference of fenti- 
ment on particular points not immediately before 
US, to ellabiilh but one rule, namely, to have no 
rules at all. This only 1 mean, that iii the in? 
fancy pf any fociety, there ought to be no ponr 

hnewnt, 
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finement, no ti||jible, no expe Jfe, no unneceHs^ 
formality. Ldt^s, if you pleafe, for the prefent, 
have weekly evening meetings in this hall, for the 
puipofe of hearing original papers read on fuch 
fubjefts as fall within the #rcle of our inquiries. 
Let all curious and learned men be invited to fend 
their trails to our fecretary, for which they ought 
immediately to receive our thanks : ana if, to^ 
wards the end of each year, we ftiould be fupplied 
with a fufficiency of valuable materials to fill a 
volume, let us prefentour mifcellany to 

the literary world, who have derived fo much 
pleafure and information from the agreeable work 
of Kcempjer, than which we can fcarce propofe a 
better model, that they will accept with eagemefe 
any frefli entertainment of the fame kind. You 
will not, perhaps, be difpofed to admit mere 
tranflations of confiderable length, except of fuch 
unpublilhed elTays ortreatifes as maybe tranfmitted 
to us by native authors ; but wnether you will 
enrol, as members, any number of learned na- 
tives, you will hereafter decide, with many other 
queftions jis they happen to arife : and you will 
think, I prefume, that all queftions Ihould be de- 
cided, on a ballot, by a majority of two thirds ; 
and that nine members Ihould be requifite to con- 
ftitute a board for fuch decifions. '1 hefe points, 
however, and all others, I fubmit entirely. Gentle- 
men, tp your determination, having neither wifli 
nor pretenfion to claim any more than my Angle 
right of fuftrage. One thing only, as eflential to 
your dignity, I recommend with eameftnefs, on 
no account to admit a new member, who has not 
exprelfed a voluntary delire to become fo ; and in 
that cafe you will not require, I fuppofe, any other 

quablication 
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qualification thani loVe of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 

Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, will ripen 
of itfelf ; and your meetings will be amply fiip- 
plited with interelling and amufing papers, as foon 
£ls the objeft of your inquiries ftiall be generally 
known. There are (it may not be d^icate to 
name them, but there are) many from whofe im- 
portant ftudies I cannot but conceive high expec- 
tations. And, as far as mere labour will avail, I 
fincerely promife, that, if, in my allotted fphere 
of jurifprudence, or in any intelleflual excurfion 
that I may have leifure to make, I fhould be fo 
fortunate as to colleft, by accident, either fruits 
or flowers, which may feem valuable or pleafing, I 
fliall ofler my humble Nezr to your Society with 
as much refpeflful zeal as to the greateft potentate 
on earth. 
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ASIATICK SOCIETY, 


I. 

A DISSERTATION 

O N 'I H E 

Orthography of Asiatick Words in 
Roman Letters. 

RY T El K 

PRESIDENT, 

E very man, who has occafion to compofe tra6ls 
on Afiatick literature, or to tranflate from the 
Afiatick languages, mull always find it convenient, 
and fometimes neccflaiy, to exprefs Arabian^ Indian 
and Perfian or fentences, in the charafters 

generally uled among Europeans ; and almoft every 
writer in thofe circumllances, has a method of nota- 
tion peculiar to hirafelf ; but none has yet appeared in 
the form of a complete fyftem, fo that each (?figinal 
found may be rendered invariably by one appropriated 
fymbol, conformably to the natural order of articu- 
Voi,. I, J? lation? 
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lation, and with a due regard to the primitive power 
of the Raman alphabet, Wj^ich modern Europe has in 
general adopted. A want of attention to this objeft 
hasoccalioned great confufion in hiftory and geography. 
The ancient Greeks^ who made a voluntary facrifice of 
trath to the delicacy of their ears, appear to havealtered, 
by defign,almoft all the oriental names which they in- 
troduced into their elegant, but romantic, hiftories : 
and even their more modern geographers, who were 
too vain, perhaps, of their own language to learn any 
other, have fo ftrangely difguifed the proper appellations 
of countries, cities, and rivers, in Ajia^ that, without 
the guidance of the fagacious and indefatigable Monfieur 
D’Anville, it would have been as troublefome to fol- 
low Alexander through ihtPanjdb on the Ptolemaick 
map of Agathod.cmon, as aftually to travel over the 
fame country in its prefentftate of rudenefsanddiforder. 
They had an unwarrantable method of moulding foreign 
names to a Grecian form, and giving them a refem- 
blance to fome derivative word in their own tongue. 
Thus they changed the Gogra into Agoranis^ or a river 
of the ajfembly ; Uchab into Oxydracce, or Jharp-Jighted ; 
and Renas into Aornos, or a rock inaccejfible to birds ; 
whence their poets, who delighted in wonders, embel- 
lifhed their works with new images, dillinguilhing re- 
gions and fortrelfes by properties which exifted only in 
imagination. If we have lefs livelinefs of fancy than the 
ancients, we have more accuracy, more love of truth, 
and, perhaps, more folidity of judgment : and if our 
works fliall afford lefs delight to thofe in refpeQ: of 
whom we fliall be ancients, it may be faid, without 
prefumption, that we fliall give them more correQ; in- 
formation on the hiftory and geography of this Eaftern 
World; fince no man can perfeftly defcribe a country 
who is unacquainted with the language of it. The 
learned and entertaining work of M. D’Herbelot, 
which profefles to interpret and elucidate the names 
of perfons and places, and the titles of books, a- 
bounds alfo in citations from the heft writers of Arabia 

and 
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and Perfia : yet, though his orthography will be found 
lefs defeftive than that of other writers on fimilar 
fubje6ls, without excepting the illuftrious Prince Kan- 
temir, ftill it requires more than a moderate know- 
ledge of Perjiarif Arahick, and Turkifh^ to compre- 
hend all the charafters quoted by him in Europtan 
cbara6lers; one inftance of which I cannot forbear giv- 
ing. In the account of Ibnu Zaidiin, a celebrated 
Andalufian poet, the firft couplet of an elegy in Arabick 
is praifed for its elegance, and exprefled thus in Roman. 
letters : 


lekad heVn tenagikom dhamairna; 
laedha alaina alalfa laula taflina. 


“ The time,” adds the tranflator, “ will foon come, 
“ when you will deliver us from all our cares : the re- 
“ medy is affured, provided we have a little patience.” 
When Dr. Hunt, of Oxford^ whom I am bound to 
name with gratitude and veneration, together with two 
or three others, attempted, at my requeft, to write the 
fame diftich in Arabian charafters, they all wrote it dif- 
ferently, and all, in my prefent opinion, erroneoufly. I 
was then a very young ftudent, and could not eafily have 
procured Ibnu Zaidun's works, which are, no doubt, 
preferved in the Bodley Library, but which have not 
fince fallen in my way. This admired couplet, there- 
fore, I have never feen in the original charaQ;ers, and 
confefs myfelf at a lofs to render them with certainty. 
Both verfes are written by D'Herbelot without attention 
to the grammatical points : that is, in a form which no 
learned Arab would give them in recitation. But, al- 
though the French verfion be palpably erroneous, it is 
by no means eafy to correft the error. If dldsd, or a 
remedy, be the true reading, the negative particle 
mull be abfurd; fince tadj’aind fignifies «;« are pa- 
tient, and not we dejpair : but if dldfay, or aMiSton^ 
be the proper word, fome obfeurity mull arife from the 

B 2 verb, 
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verb, witfi whi^ it agrees. On the whole, I* gnefs, 
that the difticb mould thus be written ; 


^ O j ^ ^ 


-O* fi ^ ^ o ^ ^ 


o ^ 




Yecddu hhina tundjicum df emairund 
Yakdi dlaind 'Idfay lau Id tadjjind. 


When our bofoms impart their fecrets to you, an^ 
“ guifh would almoft fix our doom, if we were not 
“ mutually to confole ourfelyes.” 

The principal verbs may have a future fenfe, and 
the laft word may admit of a different interpretation. 
Dr. Hunt, I remember, had found in Giggeius the 
word dhemdyer, which he conceived to be in the origi- 
nal. After all, the rhyme feems imperfeft, and the 
meafure irregular. Now I afk whether fuch perplexi- 
ties could have arifen, if D'Hcrbdot, or his editor, had, 
formed a regular fyftem of expreffing Arabick in Romarh. 
charafters, and had apprized his readers of it in his 
introduHory diflertation ? 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyftem 
will be ufeful to the learned, and eflential to the ftudent, 
let me remark, that a learner of Perfian, who fhould 
read'inour beft hiftories, the life of Sultan AziM,and 
wifli to write his name in Arabick letters, might exprefs 
ft thirty-nine different ways, and be wrong at laft. 
ThG word fhould be written Ad^em, with three points 
on th^ firft confonant. 

ThePe are two general modes of exhibiting AJiatick 
vtci^t in ©*• own letters : they are founded bn principles 
ik»x\y oppafitej but eich of them has its advantages. 

and 
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slid each has been recomtilended by rll|)e9;abie author, 
rities. The firft profeffes to regard chiefly the pronun- 
elation of the words intended to be exprefled ; and this 
method, as far asit can be purfued, is unqueftionably 
itfeful : bui new founds are very inadequately prefentqd 
to a fenfe not formed to receive them ; and the feader 
muft, io the end, be left to pronounce many letters 
and fyllables precarioufly ; befides, that by this mode 
of 'orthography, all grammatical analogy is deftroyedj 
limple founds are reprefented by double charaQers, 
vowels of one denominatioji ftand for thofe of anotheri 
and poffibly, with all our labour, we perpetuate a pro- 
vincial or inelegant pronunciation. All thefe objec- 
tions may be made to the ufual way of writing 
ttterhuni^ in which neither the letters, nor the true 
foi^nd of them, are preferved; while Kemerbend, or 
Cemerbend, as an ancient Briton would write it, clearly 
exhibits both the original charafters, and *he Perjian 
pronunciation of them. To fet this point in a ftrong 
light, lye need only fuppofe that the TrcncA had adopted 
a fyftem of letters wholly different from ours, and of 
which We had no types in our printing-houfes : let us 
conceive an £ng/^man, acquainted with their language, 
to be pleafed With Malherbe’s well-known imitation 
of Horace^ and defirous of quoting it in fome piece of 
criticifm : he would read it thus : 


* La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareillesu 
‘ On a beau la prier ; 

* La cruelle qu’elle eft fe bouche les bfeilles, 

Et notiB laiffe crier* 


* Le phuvre en fa cabane, ou le chaumele couvre, 
‘ Eft fujet a fes loix, 

‘ Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres dtt Louvriy 
‘ N’en defend pas nos rois V 

B 3 
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Would he thsli exprefs thefe eight veffes, In Roman 
chara6iers, exattly as the French themfelves in fad ex- 
prefs them j or would he decorate his compofition with 
a paflage more refembling the dialed of favages, than 
^at of a polilhed nation ? His pronunciation, good 
or bad, would, perhaps, be thus reprefented : 


* Law more aw day reegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 
* Oune aw bo law preeay ; 

‘ Law crooellyuh kellay fuh boolhuh lays orellyuh, 

‘ Ay noo layfuh creeay. 


* Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh 
‘ coovruh, 

® Ay foozyet aw fay Iwaw, 

' Aylaw gawrduh kee velly d bawryayruhdyoo Loovruk^ 
‘ Nong dayfong paw no rwaw 1’ 


The fecond fyftem of AJiatick orthography confifts 
in fcrupuloufly rendering letter for letter, without any 
particular care to preferve the pronunciation ; and, as 
long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it feems 
clearly entitled to the preference. 


For the firft method of writing Perjian words, the 
warmefl advocate, among my acquaintance, was the late 
Major Davy, a men|ber of our Society, and a man of 
parts, whom the world loft prematurely, at a time when 
he was meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to 
pafs the remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, 
and in the cultivation of his very ufeful talents. He 
valued himfelf particularly on his pronunciation of the 
Perjian language, and of his new way of exhibiting it 
in our charafters, which he inftrufled the learned and 
amiable editor of his IrJlitiUei oj Timour, at Oxford^ 

to 
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to retain with miaul* attention chroujghQut his work. 
Where he ha4 acquired his refined articulation of die 
Per/ian I never was informed^ but it is evident thkt 
he ipells moft proper names in a manner which a native 
of Perjia^ who could read our letters, would be unable 
to comprehend. For inftafice j that the capital of. 
Azarhdijan is now called TahrtZf I know from |he 
mouth of a perlbn born in that city, as well as from 
other Iranians ; and that it was fo called fixteen hun- 
dred years ago, we all know from the Geography of 
Ptolemy ; yet Major Davy always wrote it lubburaze, 
and infifted that it fhould thus be pronounced. Whe- 
ther the natives of Semerkand, or Samarkand^ who pro- 
bably fpeak the dialed of Soghd with a Turanian pro- 
nunciation, call their birth-place, as Davy fpelled it, 
Summurkund^ I have yet to lekrn ; but I cannot believe 
it ; and am convinced, that the former mode of writing 
the word, exprelTes both the letters, and the found of 
them, better than any other combination of charafters. 
His method, therefore, has every defebi j fince it ren- 
ders neither the original elements of words, nor the 
founds reprefented by them in Perjta, where alone we 
mult feek for genuine Perfian^ as for French in France, 
and for Italian in Italy. 

The fecond method has found two able fupporters in 
Mn Hacked and Mr. Wilkins; to the firftof whom 
#)e public is indebted for a perfpicuous and ample 
grammar of the 5 language ; and to the feCond' 
for more advantages in Indian literature, than Europe 
dir India cart ever fufficiently aclilbwledge. 

Hacked having juftly remarked, ‘ that the two 
** gffeatell defefts in the orthography of any language, 
** are th^ application of the lame letter to feveral dif- 

ferent founds, and of dilFerent letters to the fame 

• found,’ truly pronounces them both to be ‘ fo com*^ 

• mon in Englijh, that he was exceedingly embarraffed 

• in 4he choice of letters to exprefs the found of the 
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• Bengal vowels, and was at laft hy no means fatisfied 

* with his own fele£lion.’ If any thing diflatisfies me, 
in his clear and accurate fyftcn[>, it is the ufe of double 
letters for the long, vowels, Ifwhich niight, Iv^wever, 
bejuflified,) and the frequent interrfiixture of Italick 
■with Roman letters in the^fame word; which, both in 
writing and printing, mull be Very inconvenient. 
Perhaps it may be addqd, tliat his diphthongs are not 
expreffed analogoufly to the founds of wluch they arc 
compofed. 

The fyftcm of Mr. Wilkins has been equally 'well 
confidcrcd; and Mr. flALHEo himfclf has, indeed, 
adopted it in his preface to the Compilation of Hindic 
Laws. It principally, confdts of double letters, to hg- 
nify our third and fifth vowels ; and of the common 
profodial marks, to afeertain their brevity or their 
length: but thofe maiks are fo generally appropriated 
to books of profody, that tliey never fail to Convey an 
idea of metre. Nor, if eiiher profodial fign were 
adopted, would be nccelfary; fmee the oinilllon 
of a long mark would evidently denote the fliortnefs of 
the unmarked vowel, or converfei}-. On the wholC) 
i cannot but approve this notation {or Sanferit 
yet require fomething mdre univerfally exprelTive of 
Afiatick letters. As it is perfect, however, in its kind, 
and will appear in the works of its learned inven|©r, 
I fhall annex, among the examples, four diflichs frojiil 
the Bhagawat^ expreffed both in his method and mine*. 
A tranflation of them will be produced on anotbejr 
cafion. But, in ord|r to render this trad «s <x>m^e^ 
as poffible, a fuller fpecimen of Sanferit will bc%i^ 
joined with the original, pripted in the cbar^^S,Jj»f 
Bengal, ifito which 'Brahmans of tbat -pro'^^InCei 
tranfpofe all their books, few of them being able to 
read the Devandgari letters ; fo far has their indolence^ 
prevailed over their piety I 
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Let me how proceed, not prefcribing rules for 
otliers, but explaining thofe which ! have prefcribe^ 
fol?m.yfelf, to unfold my own fyilem, the convenience 
c#f*-^hi<di has been proved by c;;^reful oblervation and 
long expewencei 

-It would be fuperfluous to difcourfc on the organs 
of f|>e*ech, which have been a thoufand times difletted, 
and as often defcribed,by muficians or anatomifts ; and 
the feveral powers of which every man may perceive, 
either by the touch or by light, if he will attentively 
obferve another perlon pronouncing the different 
clalfes of fetters, cn' pronounce them himfelf diffinftly 
before a mirror : hut a fliort analyfis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examination of 
every feparate f^ mbol. 

All things abound with errour^ as the old fearchers 
fc*t truth remarked with defpondence : but it is really 
deplorable that our firft Itep from total ignorance 
fliould be into grofs inaccuracy ; and that we fiiould 
liegin our education in England with learning to read 
the five vowels, trvo of which, as we arc taught to pro- 
nounce them, are clearly diphthongs. There are, in- 
deed, five fimple vocal founds in our language, as in 
that of Rome^ which occur in the words an innocent bull, 
tligugh not precifely in their natural order; for we have 
i^t^ned the true arrangement of the letters, w'hile we 
capricioully difan angc them in pronunciation; fo that 
ouf eyes are fatisfied, and our ears difappointed. The 
prjmary elements of articulation'life the fojt and hard 
breathings, the fpiritus lenis and fpiritus ajper of the 
Laiin grammarian^,. If the lips be opened ever fo little, 
the breath fuffered gently to pafs through them, and 
the feebleft utterance attempted, a found is formed of 
||)’limple a nature, that, when lengthened, It continues' 
nearly the fame, except that, by the leaft acutenefs ip 
thd voice, it, becomes a cry, and is probably the fir^ 
ttttercd. by infants; but if, whifo thjs element is 

articulatedi 
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articulated, the breath be forced with an effort tbroi|gh 
the lips, we form an afpiratCy more or lefs harfh^in 
proportion to the force fxerted, Whep, in pronoun- 
cing the iimpie vowel, ,we open our lips wider, w^ C5t- 
prefs a found completely articulated, which* moft na- 
tions have agreed to place the JirJi in their fymboli&l 
fyftems : by opening them wider ftill, with the corners 
of them a little drawn back, we give birth to iht fe0nd 
of the Roman voweks ; and by a large aperture, with a 
farther inflexion of the lips, and a higher elevation of 
the tongue, we utter the third of them. By purfing up 
our lips in the leaft degree, we convert the Ample ele- 
ment into another found, of the fame naturfe with the 
JirJl vowel, and eafily confounded with it in a brpad 
pronunciation : when this new found is lengthened, it 
approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, which 'We 
form by a bolder and ftronger rotundity of the mouth : 
a farther contraftion of it, produces the fifth vowel, 
which, in its elongation, almoft clofes the lips, a fmall 
paflageonly being left for the breath. Thefeareall fhort 
vowels : and if an Italian were to read the words an inno~^ 
cent bully he would give the found of each correfponding 
long vowel, as in the monofyllables of his own language, 
Jdy JiyJd,feyJu, Between thefe ten vowels are number- 
lefs gradations, and nice inflexions, which ufe only can 
tCach; and, by the corapofition of them all, might be 
formed an hundred diphthongs, and a thoufand triph- 
thong#; many of which are found in Italian, and werd 
probably articulated by the Greeks ; but we hkvc only 
occaflon in this traft J[prtwo diphthongs, which are com- 
pounded of the vowel with the third, and with the 
fifth, and fhould be exprefled by their conftituent let- 
ters. As to thofe vocal compounds which begin with 
the third and fifth fliort vowels, they are generally, knd* 
not inconveniently, rendered by diftin6t charact^s, 
which are improperly arranged among the confonamtll 
The tongue, which afllftsin forming fomc of the vowels, 
is the principal iniirum^nt in articulating two 
founds, whidk hive fonsething of a local na|turl# ohe 

by 
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by ftriking the roots of the upper teeth, while the 
breath pafles gently through the lips ; another, by an 
inflexion upwards, with a tremulous motion ; and thefe 
two liquids coalefce with fuch eafe, that a mixed letter, 
ufeif ii fome languages, may be tormed by the firft of 
them followed by the fecond. When the breath is 
pbftrufted by the preffure of the tongue, and forced 
between the teeth on each fide of it, a liquid is formed 
peculiar to the Britijh diaie6l of the Celtick. 


We may now confider in the fame order, beginning 
with the root of the tongue, and ending with the per- 
fe6l clofe of the lips, thofe lefs mufical founds, which 
require the aid of a vowel, or at leaft of the Jimple 
breathing, to be fully articulated : and it may here be 
premifed, that the harfli breathing diftin6Uy pronounced 
after each of thefe confonants, as they are named by 
grammarians, conftitutes its proper afpirate. 


By the affiftance of the tongue and the palate, are pro-^ 
duced two congenial founds, differing only as hard and 
Joft ; and thefe two may be formed itill deeper in the 
throat, fo as to imitate, with a long vowel after them, 
the voice of a raven ; but if, while they are uttered, 
the breath beharfhly protruded, two analogous articu- 
lations are heard, the fecond of which feems to charac- 
terize the pronunciation of the Arab}; while the najal 
found, very common among the Perjians and Indians, 
may be confidered as the Joft paleUine, with part of the 
breath paffing through the nofe ; which organ would by 
itfelf rather produce a vocal found, common alfo in 
Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young antelope, and 
fome other quadrupeds. 

Next come different claffes of denials ; and among 
the firft of them fhould be placed the Jxbilanis, which 
moft ^nations exprefs by an indented %ure. Each of^ 

the 
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the dental founds is hard or foft, fharp or.obtufe; and 
by thrufting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, 
we form two founds exceedingly common in Arabick 
and Engli/h^ but changed into lifping fibilants bv the 
Perfians and Fret^ ; while they, on the othei^i^d, 
have a found unkhown to the Arabs, and uncommon in 
our languagCj though it occurs in feme words, by the 
tjompofition of the hard fibilant v;ith our |afl; vowel 
pronounced as a diphthong. The liquid nafal follows 
thefe, being formed by the tongue and roots of the 
teeth, with a little affiftance from the other organ : 
and we muft particularly remember, when we attend to 
the pronunciation of Indian dialefls, that moll founds 
of this clafs are varied in a lingular manner by turning 
the tpngue upwards, and almoft bending it hack to- 
ward#, the palate, fo as to exclude them nearly from the 
order, but not from the analogy, of dentals. 

Th'e labials form the laft feries, moft of which are 
pronounced by the appulfe of the lips on each other, 
or on the teeth, and one of them by their perfect clofe. 
The letters by which they ante denoted, reprefept, in 
molt alphabets, the curvature of one lip, or of both : 
and a natural charatler for all articulate founds might 
eafily h|? agreed on, if nations would agree on any thing 
generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral organs of 
fpeech in the aft of articulation, and felefting from 
each a diftinft and elegant outline. A perfeft language 
would that in which every idea capable of entering 
the human mind, might be neatly and emphatically ex- 
prelfed by one fpecifick word; limple, if the idea were 
fimple; complex, if complex : and on the fame prin- 
ciple, a perfeft fyftem of letters ought to contain one fpe- 
cifick fymbol for every found ufed in pronouncing the 
language to which they belonged^ In this refpeft the 
old Perjian, or Zend, approaches to perfeftion : but 
the alphabet, s\\ Mohammedan iwtioUs 

have inconfiderately adopted, appears to me fo com* 
pletc for the purpofe of writing A rabkk^ that not a letter 

could 
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could be added, or taken away, witHout manifejft incon- 
venience; and the fame may indubitably be faid of the, 
Devandga/rl fyftem ; which, as it is more naturally ar- 
ranged than any other, fliall here be the llandard of my 
particular obfervations on AJiatick\eittrs.. Owv Engli/h 
alphabet a.od^orthbgtaphy are diTgradlFullyyand IJt^olt 
ridieuloufly, imperfcbt ; and it would be impoffible to 
exprefs either Indian^ P&xjian or Arabian words in Ro~ 
Vian chara^^s, as xvc aFfc-abfardly ta^ight tOf»ronp«nce 
them ; but a'mixtufe of new charafters would bed’ncon- 
venient; and, by the help of the diacritical marks ufed 
by the French^ with a few of thofe adoptcciin ouj:_own, 
trentifes on Jltcxio0<i we may ^pply aur prc.fe|it al|iljlibet 
fo nappily to the notations of all AjLatick languages, as 
to equal the Droaudgari itfclf in precifion and clearnefs; 
and fo regularly, tliat any onei.'.whoyknc^ihe orMpinal' 
letters, rnigbt rapidly and uherririgly tl&nfpol^into* 
them all the proper names, appellatives, or cited pal- 
fages, occurring in tracts of Ajiatick literature. 


This is the fimplefl: element of articulation, or firft 
vocal found, concerning which enough has been faid. 
The yord America begins and ends with it; j|nd 
propd^ fyipbol therefore is A ; though it may oe ofteh 
very conveniently expreffed by E, for reafons which I 
fliall prefently offer. In our own anomalous language, 
we commonly mark thi^ elerpentary found by jppr j^A 
vowel, but fometimes exprefsit by a ftran^e variety both 
of vowels and diphthongs ; as in the phrafe, a mother 
bird Jlutters over her young ; a,n irregularity which no 
regard to the derivation of words, or to blind cuft^m, 
can in any degree juftify. The Ndgarl letter is called 
Acdr i but it is pronounced in like our fourth 

llio|-t 
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fhort v®wel ; and in the toejl of India like our JirJl. 
In all the dial efts properly Indian^ it is confidered as 
inherent in every confonant; and is placed laft in the 
fyftem of the Tibeiians, becaufe the letters which include 
it are firft explained in their fchools. If our double 
tSpofonants ittgre invariably connefted, as in Sanferit, it 
would certainly be the better way to omit the fimplc 
element, except when it begins a word. This letter 
^nfwers to the fal-hhah, or open found of the Arabsj 
ahd, in fomB^Tew words, to the Zeber of the Perjians, 
or an acute placed above the letters ; but this 
Arabian mark, which was fupplied in the Pahlavi by a 
diftinQ; charader, is more frequently pronounced at 
Isfahan^ either like om firjl or our fecond Ihort vowel, 
as in chajhm and ferzend ; and the diftinftion feems to 
depend, in general, on the nature of the confonant 
which follows it. Two of our letters, therefore, are 
neceffary for the complete notation of the aedr and 
zeber ; and thus we may be able occ^fionally to avoid 
ridiculous or offenfive equivocations in writing orien- 
tal words, and to preferve the true pronunciation of 
the Perjians^ which differs as widely from that of the 
Muflimam in India, as the language of our court at 
St. James's differs from that of the rufticks in the 
Gentle Shepherd. 


' When the JirJl vowel, as the Perjians pronounce it in 
the word bakht, is doubled, or jirolonged, as in bdkht, 
it has the found of the fecond Ndgari vowel, and of the 
firft Arabick letter, that is, of our long vo\Uel in caji ; 
but the Arabs deride the Perjians for their broad pro- 
nunciation of this letter, which in Iran has always the 
found of our vowel in call, and is often fo prolated, as 
td'teffeinble the fourth, and even the fifth, 6f our long 
vowels. Its patural mark would be the fhort A doubled : 
but an acu*e accent in the middle of words, or a grave 
at the end of them, will be equally clear, and conform- 
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able to the praftice of pplifhed nations on the continent 
of Europe. The very broad found of the Arabian let- 
ter, which they call extended^ and which the Perjians 
extend yet more, as in. the word djdn, may aptly enouglj., 
bereprefented by theprofodial lign, fince it i.sconftantly 
long; whereas the mark hamzhah as conflantly /^or^cns 
the letter, and gives it the found of the point above or 
below it, as in the words osu/and IJldm. The changes 
of this letter may perplex the learned, but his perplexity 
will foon vanifh as he advances. In writing Ajiatick 
names, we frequently confound the broad d with its 
correfpondent fhort vowel, which we improperly ex- 
prefs by an O : thus we write Cojfim for Kajim^ in de- 
fiance of analogy and correflnefs. Our vowel in fond 
occurs but feldom, if ever, in Arabian^ Indian, or 
Perjian words. It is placed, neverthelefs, in the gene- 
ral fyftem, with the fhort profodial mark, and Hands at 
the head of the vowels, becaufe it is, in truth, only a 
variation of the fimple breathing. 

t 

Our third vowel, correQly pronounced, appears next 
in the Ndgari fyftem ; for our fecond fhort vowel has no 
place in it. This vocal found is reprefented in Arabick 
by an acute accent the letter, which at Mfcca'has 
almoft invariably the fame pronunciation ; but fince in 
the Zend a character like the GreeA reprefents 

both our fecond and third fhort vowels, the Perfiam of- 
ten pronounce zzr like ze^er, calling this country Hend, 
and the natives of it Hendus : neverthelefs, it will be 
proper to denote the Sanferit tear, and the Arabian cafr,, 
by one unaltered fymbol,as in the words Indr a and Imam. 

t 

The third vowel produced or lengthened, for the 
leafon before fuggeited, beft marked by an accent, ei** 
ther acute or grave, as in Italian : 

Sc 
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Se cerca, fe dice ; 
L’amico dov’e ? 
L’atnico infelice, 
Rifpondi, roori ! 

Ah ! no ; si gran duolo 
Non dafle per me. 
Rifpondi, ma folo ; 
Piangendo parti. 


It was once my pra6iice toreprefent this long v^owelb)! 
two marks, as in the words Lebeid and Deiwdn, to dd^ 
note the point in Arabick as well as the letter above it : 
but my prefent opinion is, that Lebld and Dzwdn are 
more conformable to analogy, and to the ortho- 

graphy, which, of all European fyltems, approaches, 
nearelt to perfefclion. 


This is oxxr fifth vowel; for our fourth fhort one is, 
like our fecond^ rejefled from the pure pronunciation of 
the Sanjcrit in the weji of India^ andatJsdndrasj though 
the Bengalefe retain it in the firft Ndgarl letter, which 
they call ocdr. To the notation of this found, our vowel 
in full, and the Perjian in gul, Ihould be conftantly ap- 
propriated, fince it is a fimple articulation, and cannot, 
without impropriety, be reprefented by a double letter. 
It anfwers to hu-pfilon, and, like that, is often coa- 
founded with iota. Thus mujhc has the found of mijho 
among the modern Per fans ; as Numpha was pronotta- 
ced Nympha by the Romans. The damrh of the Arabs 
is, however, frequently founded, efpecially. in Perjia, 
like our fliort O in memory ; and the choice of two 
marks for a variable found is not'imprt^er in itfelf. 
-iin4 will Xometimes be found very cpiiyci|ieitt. 


The 
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The fame lengthened, and properly exprefled by an 
accent, as in the word viriu : it is a very long vowel in 
Perfian^ fo as nearly to treble the quantity of its corre- 
fpondent fhort one; and this, indeed, may be obferved 
of all the long vowels in the genuine hfahdni pronun- 
ciation; but the letter T/iw is often redundant, fo as not 
to alter the found of the ftiort vowel preceding it; as 
in khojh and khod : it may, neverthelefs, be right to 
cxprefs that letter by an accent. 



A vocal found peculiar to the Sanfcrit language : it 
is formed by a gentle vibration of the tongue preceding 
our third vowel pronounced very Jhort, and may be 
•well exprelfed by the profodial mark, as in Rijhi^ a 
Saint. When it is connected with a confonant, as in 
Chrtjhna^ no part of it is ufed but the curve at the 
bottom. We have a fimilar found in the word merrily^ 
the fecond fyllable of which is much fhortcr than the 
firft fyllable of riches. 


The fame complex found confiderably lengthened } 
and, therefore, diftinguiftiable by the profodial fign of 
a long vowel. 


Voj.. I. 


C 
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In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in th? pronun- 
ciation of compound fyllables, this letter expreffes both 
fyllables of our word lily : but its genuine found, I 
believe, is Irz, a fhort triphthong, peculiar to the San* 
fcrit language. 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former 
fymbol, this is only an elongation of it, and may, there- 
fore, be diftinguiflied by the metrical fign of a long 
vowel. 


O 

Our fecond long vowel, heft reprefented, like the 
others, by an accent, as in Veda, the facred book of 
the Hindus, which is a derivative from the Sanfcrit root 
vid, to know. The notation which I recommend will 
have this important advantage, that learned foreigners 
in Europe, will in general pronounce the oriental words 
expreffed by it, with as much correftnefs and facility as 
our own nation. 


This is a diphthong, compofed of our JirJl and third 
vowels, and expreflible, therefore, by them, as in the 
word Vaidya, derived from Veda, and meaning a man 
oj the medical tajl in Bengal. It is pronounced as the 
Greek diphthong in poimen^ a Jhepherd, was probably 
1 founded 
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founded in ancient Greece. The Arabs and the Englijh 
articulate this compofition exactly alike; though we 
are pleafed to exprefs it by a Ample letter, which on the 
continent of Europe has its genuine found. In the 
mouth of an Italian^ the conftituent vowels in the words 
mai and miei do not perfetlly coalefce, and at the clofe 
of a verfe, they are feparated ; but a Frenchman and a 
would pronounce them nearly like the preceding 
long vowel; as in the word Mai^ which at Paris means 
our motith of the fame name, and at Isfahan fignifies 
wine. The Pcrfian word, indeed, might with great 
propriety be written 7)iei, as the diphthong feems rather 
to be compofed of our fecond and third fhort vowels; 
a compofition very common in Italian poetry. 


>3 

Though a coalition of acdr and ucdr forms this 
found in Sanfcrit^ as in the myftical word om, yet it is, 
in fa£l, a Ample articulation, and the fourth of our 
long vowels. 


Here, indeed, we meet with a pfoper diphthong) 
compounded of o\xr fir ft and fifth vowels; and in PerJiA 
the conftituent founds are not perfeftly united; as in 
the word Firdaufi^ which an Italian would pronounce 
cxaftly like a native of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Arahick 
words, it may be proper to reprefent by an accent, the 
letters yd and wizy, which, preceded by the often vowel, 
form the refpeftive diphthongs in Zohtfir and Jauheri : 
but the omiflion of this accent would occafion little 
inconvenience. 

C A 


This 
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This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the end of 
a fyllable, of the nafal confonants: thus the Portuguefe 
write Siao for Siam with a nafal termination : and the 
accurate M. D’Anvxlle exprefles great unwillingnefs 
to write Siamiortht country, and Siamois for the people 
of it, yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, ‘ not- 
* withftanding his attachment to the original and proper 
‘ denominations of countries and places.’ It appears to 
me, that the addition of a diftinft letter, ga^ would be 
an improper and inconvenient mode of exprefling the 
nafal found, and that we cannot do better than adopt 
the Indian method of diftinguifhing it, in Sanfcrit^ 
Chinefe, and Ptrjian. words, by a point above the let- 
ter; zs in Sihha^ a lion; Canhi, the name of an illuf- 
trious Emperor; and Sdmdh, a houfehold. 


This too is an abbreviation or fubftitute, at the clofe 
of a fyllable, for the Jlrong ajpirate, and may be diftin- 
guifhed in the middle of a word by a hyphen, as in 
duh~c'ha^ pain ; though it feems often to referable the 
Arabian hd, which gives only a more forcible found to 
the vowel which precedes it, as in hhicmah, fcience» 
It is well known, that, when fuch Arabick words are 
ufed in conftrudion, iht final afpirate of the firll noun 
has the found of td ; but, as the letter remains unal- 
tered, it fhould, I think, be preferved in our charac- 
ters, and expreffed either by two points above it, as in 
Arabick^ or by an accentual mark ; fince, if we write 
Zubdahu Imulc^ Or, the Flower of the Realm, with a 
comma to denote the fuppreflion of the dlij, every 
learner will know, that the firft word fliould be pro- 
nounced 
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nounced Zuhdat. The hd is often omitted by us, when 
we write Pcrfian in Englijh letters, but od^ht invariably 
to be inferted, as in Shdhndmah; fince the afpiration is 
very perceptibly founded in the true pronunciation of 
dergdk, rubdh^ and other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit 
charafter before us has the fingular property of being 
interchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra and fa; 
in the fame manner as the Sylva of the Romans was 
formed from the Molick word hylva^ and as arbos was 
ufed in old Laiin for arbor. 



We come now to the firft proper confonant of the 
Indian fyltem, in which a feries of letters, formed in 
the throat near the root of the tongue, properly takes 
the lead. This letter has the found of our k and c in 
the words king aind cannibal ; but there will be great 
convenience in exprelling it uniformly by the fecondoi 
thofe marks, whatever be the vowel following it. The 
Arabs, and, perhaps, all nations defcended from Sem, 
have a remarkable letter founded near the palate with a 
hard preifure, not unlike the cawing of a raven, as in 
the word Kdjim; and for this particular found the redun- 
dance of our own alphabet fupplies us with an ufeful 
fymbol. The common people in Hhejdz and Egypt 
confound it, indeed, with the firft letter of Gabr ; and 
the Perfians only add to that letter the hard palatine 
ionnd o\ iht Arabian kdf : but if we diftinguifli it in- 
variably by k, we (hall find the utility of appropriating 
our c to the notation of the Indian letter now before us. 
The third letter of the Roman alphabet was probably 
articulated like the kappa of the Greeks ; and we may 
fairly fuppofe, that Cicero and Cithara were pronounced 
alike at Rome and at Athens, The Weljh apply this 

letter 
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letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae and ce/n ; 
and a little prtftice will render fuch words as citdb and 
(inn^ra familiar to our eyes. 


We hear much of afpirated letters; but the only 

E roper afpirate% (thofe, I mean, in which a ftrong 
reathingis diftinftly heard after the confonants) are to 
be found in the languages of India ; unlefs the word ca- 
chexy^ which our medical writers have borrowed from 
the Greeks be thought an exception to the rule. This 
afpiration may be diftinguifhed by a comma, as the letter 
before us is expreffed in the word c'hanitra, a fpade. 
The Arabian, Per/ian, and Tufean afpirate, which is 
formed by a harfli protrufion of the breath, while the 
confonant is roughly articulated near the root of the 
tongue, may be written as in the word makhzen^ a 
treafury. 

n 


Whatever vowel follows this letter, it Ihould con- 
ftantly be expreffed as in the words gul, a flower, and 
gil, clay : and we may obferve, as before, that a little 
ufe will reconcile us to this deviation from our irregular 
fyftem. The Germans, whofe pronunciation appears to 
be more confident than our own, would fcarce under- 
iland the Latin name of their own country, if an 
Englijhman were to pronounce it as he was taught at 
fchool. 

■sr 

The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the word 
Rag'huvanfa. The Perjians and Arabs pronounce their 
^hain with a bur m the throat, and a tremulous motipfl 
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of the tongue, which gives it a found refsmbling that 
of r, as it is pronounced in Northumberland : but it is, 
in truth, a compound guttural, though frequently ex- 
preifed by a fimple letter, as in Gaza^ which fhould be 
written Ghazzah^ a city of Palejline ; and in gazelle, as 
the French naturalifts call the ghazdl, or antelope, 
of the Arabians. The Perjian word mtgh, a cloud, is 
meg'ha in Sanfcrit ; as mijh, a flieep, appears alfa to be 
derived from mejha, by that change of the long vowels 
which generally diftinguifties the Iranian from the 
Indian pronunciation. 


3 

This is the nafal palatine, which I have already pro- 
pofed to denote by a point above the letter n; lince the 
addition of a g' woUld create confuhon, and often fug- 
geft the idea of a different fyllable. Thus ends the 
firft feries of Ndgari letters, confifting of the hard and 
Joft guttural, each attfended by its proper afpirate, and 
followed by a nafal of the fame clafs ; which elegant 
arrangement is continued, as far as pofTible, through the 
Sanfcrit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beauti- 
ful analogy of nature. 


Z 

The next is a feries of compound letters, as moft 
grammarians confider them, though fome hold them to 
be fimple founds, articulated near the palate. The firft 
of them has no diftinft fign in our own alphabet, but is 
expreffed, as in the word China, by two letters, which 
are certainly not its component principles. It might, 
perhaps, be more properly denoted, as it is in the great 
work, of M. D’Herbelot, by tjh ; but the inconve- 
nience of retaining our own fymbol will be lefs than 
that of introducing a new combination, or inventing, 
after the example of Dr, Franklin, anew charafler. 

China 
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China is a Sanfcrit word; and it will be convenient fo 
to write it, though 1 feel an inclination to exprefs it 
otherwife. 


The fame compofition, with a ftrong breathing arti- 
culated after it. Harfli as it may feem, we cannot, if 
we continue the former fymbol, avoid expreffing this 
found, as in the word ch'handas, metre. 


This too feems to have been confidered by the Hindus 
as a iimple palatine, but appemj^i^truth, to be the 
complex expreifion of dzh. “^Wnaps the fame letter 
may, by a fmall difference of articulation, partake of 
two different founds. This, at leaft, we may obferve, 
that the letter under confideration is confounded, as a 
iimple found, with jva ; and, as a compound, with za, 
one of its conftituents : thus the ydfmin of Arabia is by 
us called ja/wm; while the fame man is Giorgi at Rome, 
and Zorzi at Venice ; or (to give an example of both 
in a bngleword} yug, ox junBion, zi Bdndres, hjug in 
Bengal ; and was pronounced zug, or, in the nomina- 
tive, zugon, at Athens. We fhould, however, invari- 
ably exprefs the letter before us by ja. 

The Arabian letters elhM\ Had, and Hhh, are all pro- 
nounced in Perjia like za, with a fort of lifp, from an 
attempt to give them their genuine found; They may 
bp well expreffed as in fluxionary charafters, by a feries 
pf poiats above them, z, z, 
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The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word 
Jf’ a fifti. 


25 

This is the Jecond nafal, compofed of the former and 
the letter ya. As the Italian word agnello and our 
onion contain a compofition of n and they Ihould 
regularly be written anyello and onyon ; and the Indian 
found differs only in the greater nafality of the firft let- 
ter, which may be diflinguifhed, as before, by -Ol point. 
A very ufeful Sanfcrit root, (ignifying to know^ begins 
with the letter j«, followed by this compound nafal^ 
and Ihould be written ; whence jhydna, know- 
ledge: but this harfh combination is in Bengal {oUgtl- 
ed into gyd : it is expreffed by a diftinft charafter, 
which ftands laft in the plate annexed.* 

In the curious work entitled ToUfahu'l Hind, or, The 
Prefent of India, this is the feries of Sanfcrit 
letters; but, in general, it has the rank, more 
agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the fyltem. This 
clafs is pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue to- 
wards the roof of the mouth, which gives an obtufe 
found to the confonant, and may be diflinguifhed by an 
accent above it. The firfl is the Indian ta, as in the 
word cdiara, a rotten tree, and is commonly expreffed 
in Perjian writings by four points, but would be better 
marked by the Arabian id, which it very nearly re- 
fembles, 


* Plate II. 


The 
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The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as in 
Vaicuni'ha, or unwearied, an epithei of ViJItnu. 


3 

A remarkable letter, which the Mujlimans call the 
Indian ddl; and exprefs, alfo, by four points over it: 
but it fhould, by analogy to the others, bediftinguilhed 
by an accentual mark, as in the word danBa, punifh- 
ment. When the tongue is inverted with a flight vi- 
bratory motion, this letter has a mixture of the ra, 
with which it is often, but incorre£lly, confounded; as 
in the common word her a for heda, great. It refembies 
the Arabian Md. 


■z 

The preceding letter afpirated, as in D'hdcd, impro- 
perly pronounced Dacca. In the fame manner may be 
written the Arabian Hhd, but without the comma, 
fince its afpirate is lefs diftinftly heard than in the /«•< 
dian found. 


This is the nafal of the third feries, and formed by 
a fimilar inverfion of the tongue. In Sanjcrit words it 
ufually follows the letters ra and Jha, fas in Brdhmena', 
derived from Rrahmah^ the Supreme Being; Vijhku, a 

name 
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name of his preferving power,} or precedes the other 
letters of the third clafs. 


v5 

Here begins the fourth feries, on which we have 
little more to remark. The firft letter of this clafs is 
the common ta^ or hard dental, if it may not rather be 
confidered as a lingual. 


Its afpirate, which ought to be written with a com- 
ma, as in the word Afwatt'ha^ the Indian fig-tree, left 
it be confounded by our countrymen with the Arabian 
found in thurayyd, the Pleiads^ which is precifely the 
Engli/h afpiration in think ; a found which the Perfans 
and French cannot eahly articulate. In Per fan it 
fliould be exprelfed by 5 with a point above it. 

T 

The Joft dental in Devaid, or Deity. 

\ 

The fame afpirated, as in D'herma, juftice, virtue, 
or piety. We muft alfo diftinguifh this letter by a 
comma from the Arabian in dhahab^ gold ; a found of 
difficult articulation in France and Perjia, which we 
write thus very improperly, inftead of retaining the 
.genuine Anglo-Saxon letter; or expreffing it, as we 
might with great convenience, dhus. 
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The fimple nafal,, founded by the teeth with a little 
afliftance from the noftrils, but not fo much as in many 
French and Perjian words. Both this nafal and the 
former occur in the name Nardyehaf or dxoelling in 
xoaler. 


Next come the labials in the fame order; and firft 
the hard labial pa^ formed by a ftrong compreffion of 
the lips, which fo ill fuits the configuration of an Ara^ 
bian mouth, that it cannot be articulated by an Arab 
without much effort. 


The proper afpirate of pa, as in the word Jhepherd ; 
but often pronounced like our fa, as in fela, inftead of 
fruit. In truth, the fa is a diltinft letter; and 
o\iv pha, which in Englifh is redundant, fhould be ap- 
propriated to the notation of this Indian labial. 


The [oft labial in Budd'ha, wife, and the fecond let- 
ter in moll alphabets ufed by Europeans ; which begin 
with a vowel, a labial, a palatine, and a lingual. It 
ought ever to be diltinguifhed in iVag-aribyatranfverfe 
bar, though the copyifts often omit this ufeful dif- 
tin^ion. 


The 
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The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, as in the 
word hhdpid^ or a fpoken diale6h No comma is necef- 
fary in this notation, fince the found of bha cannot be 
confounded with any in our own language. 


5r 

This is the laft nafal, as in Menu, one of the firft . 
created beings according to the Indians : it is formed by 
clofing the lips entirely, whilft the breath pafles gently 
through the nofe. And here ends the regular arrange- 
ment of the Ndgari letters. Another feries might have 
been added, namely, /a, za, zha, which are in the 
fame proportion as ta, iha, da, dha, and the reft ; but 
the two lall founds are not ufed in Sanfcrit, 


51 

Then follows a fet of letters approaching to the na- 
ture of vowels. The firft of them feems, in truth, to 
be no more than our third fhort vowel beginning a 
diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a fuper- 
fluous charafter. Since this union, however, produces 
a kind of confonant articulated near the palate, it is 
ranked by many among the confonanis, and often con- 
founded with ja : hence Yamuna, a facred river in India^ 
called alfo the Daughter ojthe Sun, is written Jomanes 
by the Greeks, and Jumna, lefs properly, by the Eng* 
lijh. 


The 
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The two liquids na and ma, one of which is a lingual, 
and the other a labial, are kept apart, in order to pre- 
ferve the analogy of the fyftem ; and the other two are 
introduced between the two femi-vowels ; the firfl of 
thefe is ra, as in Ra'ma, the conqueror of Stldn. 




The fecond is la in Lahca^ another name of that 
ifland both in Tihut^ and in India. A defett in the or- 
gans of the common Bengalefe often caufes a confulion 
between thefe two liquids, and even the found of na is 
frequently fubllituted for the letter before us. 

When this charaffer correfponds, as it fometimes 
does in Sanfcrit^ with our wa, it is, in fa£t, our fifth 
Jhort vowel preceding another in forming a diphthong, 
and might ealily be fpared in our fyftem of letters; but 
when it has the found of it is a labial, formed by 
ftriking the lower lip againft the upper teeth, and might 
thus be arranged in a feries of proportionals, ba^ 

va. It cannot ealily be pronounced in this manner by 
the inhabitants of Bengal, and fome other provinces^ 
who confound it with ha, from which it ought carefully 
to be diftinguilhed ; fince we cannot conceive that, in 
fo perfeS a fyftem as the Sanfcrit,\htrt could ever have 
been two fymbolsforthe fame found. In faft, the Mon~ 
Us Parveti of our ancient Geographers were fo named 
from Parveta, not Parheta, a mountain. The wdw of 
the A Tabs is always a vowel, either feparate or coalefcing 

with 
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with another in the form of a diphthong ; but in Per- 
Jian words it is a confonant, and pronounced like our 
va, though with rather lefs force. 

*1 

Then follow three fibilants, the firft of which is 
often, very inaccurately, confounded with the fecond, 
and even with the third; it belongs to that clafs of con- 
fonants which, in the notation here propofed, are ex- 
prelTed by acute accents above them, to denote an in- 
verfion of the tongue towards the palate, whence this 
letter is called in India the palatine fa. It occurs in a 
great number of words, and Ihould be written as in 
paldsa, the name of a facred tree, with a very brilliant 
flower. In the fame manner may be noted the sad of 
the Arabs and Hebrews.^ which laft it refembles in fhape, 
and probably refembled in found; exceptthatin Casmir^ 
and the provinces bordering on Perfia^ it is hardly dif- 
tinguifhable from the following letter. 

¥ 

The fecond is improperly written Jba in our Englijk 
fyftem, and cha^ ftill more erroneoufly, in that of the 
French ; but the form generally known may be retain- 
ed, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a change 
even from wrong to right. This letter, of which fa 
and ha are not the component parts, is formed fo far 
back in the head, that the Indians call it a cerebral. 
Either it was not articulated by the .Greeks^ or they 
chofe to exprefs it by their Xi ; fince of the Perjian 
word Ardajfh'ir they have formed Artaxerxcs. 

The dental fa,, which refembles the Hebrew letter of 
the fame found, and, like that, is often miftaken by 
ignorant copyifts for the ma. 


The 
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The ftrong breathing ha^ but rather mifplaced in the 
Ndgart fyftem, fince it is the fecond element of articu- 
late founds. The very hard breathing of the Arabs may 
be well expreffed by doubling the mark of afpiration, 
as in Muhhammed ; or by an accent above it, in the 
manner of the long vowels, as in Ahmed. 

The Indian fyftem of letters clofeswith a compound 
of ca and Jha, as in the \iovdi paricjhd, ordeal : it is ana- 
logous to our X, a fuperfluous charafter, of noufe, that 
I know of, except in algebra. The Bengalefe give it 
the found of cya, or of our k in fuch words as kind and 

: but we may conclude, that the other pronunciation 
IS very ancient, fince the old Perjians appear to have 
borrowed their word Racjhah from the Racjha^ or dc- 
mon of the Hindus, which is written with the letter be- 
fore us. The Greeks rendered this letter by their Khi, 
changing Dacjhin, or the fouth, into Dakhin. 

All the founds ufed in Sanfcrit, Arabick, Perjian, 
and Hindi, are arranged fyftematically in the table pre- 
fixed fo this dift'ertation and the fingular letter of the 
Arabs, which they call din, is placed immediately be- 
fore the confonants. It might have been clafled, as the 
modern Jeios pronounce it, among the ftrong nafals of 
the Indians ; but, in Arabia and Perjia, it has a very 
different found, of which no verbal defcription can 
give an idea, and may not improperly be called a nafal 
vowel: it is uniformly diftinguifhed by a circumflex 
either above a fhori vowel, or over the letter preced- 
ing a long one, as Urn, learning; ddlimy learned. 


* Plate I. 


Agreeably 
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Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, if I 
were to adojpt a new mode of EngHJh orthography, I 
fhould write Addtfon's defcription of thtt' Jingel in the 
following manner, diltinguifhing the Jimple breathings 
or nrfl element, which we cannot invariably omit, by ^ 
perpendicular line over our {irft or fecond vowel. 

So hwen fm enjel, bai divain camand, 

Widh raili.h tempefts fhecs a gilti land* 

Sch az av let or pel Britanya paft, 

Calm and lirin hi draivz dhi fyuryas blaft, 

And, pliz’d dh’ almaitiz arderz tu perform, 

Raids in dhi hwerlwind, and daire^fj dhi ftarm. 

This mode of writing poetry would be the touch* 
ftone of bad rhymes, which. the eye, as well as, the ear, 
would inftantly detefl ; as in the firft couplet of this 
defcription, and even in the laft, according to the com-' 
mon pronunciation of the word perform. I clofe this 
paper with fpecimens of oriental writing; not as fixed 
ftandards of orthography, which no individual has a 
right to fettle, but as examples of the method which I 
recommend ; and, in order to relieve the drynefs of 
the fubje6t, I annex tranflations of all but the firft 
fpecimen, which 1 referve for another occafion. 


I. 

Four Distichs from the Sri' bha^cawat.^ 

Mr. Wilkins’s Orthography. 

Shamevasamevagre nanyadyat sadasSt param 
paschadaham yadetachcha yovaseeshyeta sosmyShSra 

* See Plate IV. The Letters are in Plate IL 


VoL. I. 


o 


reetCTthm 
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rfeetSrthSm yat pfatSeyeta na prSteeycta chStman^e 
tltdveedyad atmano mayim yitha bhaso yitha tSmSh 

Fnoo 

3 fSthi mahant^6 bhootinef bh55tesh5ochchivachesnwS- 
pfSvwshtanyaprSve^shtanee tatha teshoo nateshwaham 


etavadeva je^nasylm tSttwS jfeejnasoonatmanah 
Jtnwaya vyateerekabhyim ySt syat sarvatra sarvada. 


This wonderful paflage I ihould exprefs in the follow- 
ing manner : 

aham6v4sam6v4gre ndnyadyat sadasat param 
p4sch4daham yad^tachcha yovasishyeta sosmyaham 


rjtert’ham yat pratiyeta na pratiyeta ch4tmani 
tadvidy4d4tman6 m4yam yat’ha bha&o yat’ha tamah 


yaCh4 mab4nti bhutani bhuteshuchchavacheshwanu 
pravisbtdnyapravishiani tat’h4 teshu na teshwaham 


et4vadeva jijhyasyam tattwa jijhyasunatmanah 
anwaya vyatirecabhyam yat syat servatra servadsl. 


11 . 


Mo'ha Modgara. 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies. The 
Mallet of Delujion or Folly ; but may likewife be tranf- 
lated, A Remedy for DiJlraHion of Mind ; it is com- 
1 pofed 
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pofed in regular anapaeftick Verfeg, according to the 
ftriftell rules of Grttk, profody, but in rhymed cou- 
,^le^| *two of whiclx here form a kloca. 

fl3° \\ 

■51^x331 W3^r l5W3f^ii° §t3Sll 

^^5^ts^o3tg%33i7Cft^ II 
xitWT'’ =31^1^1“ I 

WISte II 

fR?f3[tRroTw ^t3j ftFtwira>tRtxil3; i 

5ir '1PI3'' Ti3li^T 3It3* ^ \ 
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WBt' 

*fe'lt5i?5lcOTfW=[i?qi" R3Fi[Jr \ 

«5^T3irr3'. =T<5T 11 

T?” 115° nttl" 11 

1I5?ir5Ft=1J?3WlI1,^f7<° ITfRWT^S 1 

'I’U^njt^lt'T'’ ^3t«.^lS5i3t=T‘’ 11 

Elii’t‘ijfB?t(3i*t^: TOlir 1 

RRt“ tTOWtf5t^?r (3Rt” T» f^3}35f3R^’ II 

mudba jabihi dhanagamatnshnara 
curu (enul uddfiimanah suvitnshnam 
yallabhase nijacarmopattam 
vittam tena vinodaya chittam. 

ck tava canta caste putrah 
sahscaroyam ativavichittrah 
easy a twam v a cuta ayata 
stattwam cbintaya tadidam bhr^tab> 
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md curu dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati nimeshat calab sarvatn 
mayimayamidamac’hi-lam hitwa 
brehmapadam previsasu viditwi. 


nal inidalagatajalavattararalam 
tadvajjivanamatisaya chapalam 
cshenarniha sajjana sahgatireca 
bbawati bbawarnavatarane nauca* 


angam galitam palitam mundam 
daiitavihinarn jdtam tundam 
caradhritacampita^obhitadandam 
tadapi namuhchatyasa bhandam. 


yavajjananam tavanmarabam 
tavajjanani jaihare sayanam 
iti sansare fp'hulatara doshah 
cat’hamiha rnanava tava fantofliabh 


dinayaminyau sayam prataih 
l^isiravasantau punarayatah 
calah cridati gach’hatyayu 
stadapi na munchatya^vayuh. 


suravaramabdiratarutalavasah 
4ayya bbutalamajinam vasah 
servaparigrahabhogatyagah 
casya suc’bam na caroti viragah* 
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salrau mitre putre bahdhau 
ma curu yatnam vigrahasandhau 
bhava samachittah servatra twam 
vanch’hasyachirad yadi vifhnutwam 


asbfaculachalaseptasamudra 
brehmapurahdaradinacararudrah 
natwam nayam nayam loca 
stadapi cimart’ham criyate socah. 


twayi mayi chanyatraico vishnur 
vyart'ham cupyasi mayyasahishnuh 
servam pasyatmanyatmanam 
servatrotsrija bhedajhyanam 


valaflavat cridasafta 
starunastavat taruniraflah 
vriddhastavach chintamagnah 
pereme brahmani copi nalagnah. 


dwadasa pajj’haticabhirasesbah 
sishyanam cat’hitobhyupade^ah 
yesham nai^ha caroti vivccam 
tcsham cab curutamatirecam. 


A verbal Tranflation. 


1. Reftrain, deluded mortal, tby tbirft of acquiring 
wealth ; excite an averfion from it in thy body, under- 
ftanding, and inclination : with tbe ricbes which 

thou 
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thou acquireft by thy own aftions, with thefe gratify 
thy foul. 

2. Who tf thy wife; who thy fon ? How extremely 
wonderful is even this world ! Whofe creaiure thou alio 
art ; whence thou camelt. Meditate on this, O brother, 
and again on this. 

3. Make no boaft of opulence, attendants, youth ; 
all thefe time (natches away in the twinkling of an eye : 
checking all this illufion like Mdyd^ fet thy heart on the 
foot of Brahme, fpeedily gaining knowledge of him. 

4. As a drop of water moves tremulous on the lotos- 
leaf, thus is human life inexpielfibly llippery: the com- 
pany of the virtuous endures here but for a moment; 
that is our (hip in palling the ocean of the world. 

5. The body is tottering; the head, grey; the mouth, 
toothlefs : the delicate ftalf trembles in the hand which 
holds it: Hill the flaggon of covetoufnefs remains un- 
emptied. 

6. How foon ere we born ! how foon dead ! how long 
lying in the mother’s womb ! How great is the preva- 
lence of vice in this world ! Wherefore, O man, haft 
thou complacency here below ? 

7. Day and night, evening and morning, winter and 
fpring, depart and return : time fports, life paftes on ; 
yet the wind of expeflation continues unreltrained. 

8. To dwell under the manfion of the high gods at 
the foot of a tree, to have the ground for a couch, and 
a hide for vefture, to renounce all extrinlick enjoy- 
ments ; whom doth not fiich devotion fill with delight ? 


9. Place 
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9^ Place not thy affeftions too ftrongly on foe of 
friend, on a fon or a kinfman, in war or in peace i 
be thou even-minded towards all, if thoii defireft fpee* 
dily to attain the nature of Vishnu. 

10. tigVit original raountainsi and feven feas, 
BitAHstE, Indba, the Sun, and Rudra, thejk ure per* 
manent: not thou, not I,nor this or that people; where- 
fore then ihould anxiety be raifed in our mindi ? 

11. In thecj in ttie, in evefy other being, is Vishnu; 
fooliflily art thou offended with me, not bearing my ap-» 

f )roach : fee every foul in thy own foul; in all places 
ay afide a notion of diverfity. 

la. The boy fo long delights in his play, the youth 
fo long purfues his damfel, the old man fo long broods 
over uneafinefs, t/iai no one meditates on the Supreme 
Being. 

1*3. This is the inftruBion of learners delivered in 
twelve diftinfl ftanzas ; what more can be done with 
fuch, as this work fills not with devotion ? 

in. 


The following Elegy, which is chofen as a fpecimen of 
Arahick,* was compofed by a learned Philofopher 
and Scholar, M'ir Muhammed Husain, before his 
journey to Haidardbdd with Richard Johnson> 

Efq. 


md dnsa Id ansa dllati 
jdat ilayya dial hadhar 
dlnavmu dthkala jafnahd 
wadlkalbu idra bihi Mdkadr 

Tfifadat 


* Plate m, and Plate V. 
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raiadat asdwida kaHmihd 
Jatakhallasat minhd dlgharar 
nazadt khaldkhildk lehd 
alia tujdjihna hishar. 


teshcv dllarika liShulmnkik 
Jakadat bihd najma dhahhar 
Ji lailahih kad cahhalat 
bisawddihd jafna dlkamar 


zua ttrai dlgharndma cadjmulih 
terdi dlnujuma dlai dshar 
tebci uyunon iilsemdi 
dlai had^ikihd dlzuhar 


xuadlbcrku ytbsimu thtgrahy, 
djabdh lihdtica dlghiyar 
wadlrddu cdda yukharriku 
dldimdkha ft summi dldajar 


fahawat tuddnikuni toakad 
dadharat indki min khafar 
Tvadldemu bella khududahd 
wasakai riyaHdk lilnaHhar 


wattntffasat idh callamat 
waramat fwwddi bidhherar 
Bhallat tuddtibunei dlai 
dnjedda li dzmu dlscfar 
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kMat ddhabta Jwwddand 
waddhaktahu Herra dlfakar 
tad'si dwdmera lilhawat 
luatuimu nasihaca dlghudar 


ruateduru min drdih ilai 
dr dm wamd ter Hal dlmekarr 
yaumdn tesiru bica dlbihhdru 
watdra/iah turmai bibarr 


md dhd dfddaca jaulahoh 
fiaiila dlbtlddi fiwai dldajar 
adlifta ddhhda dljeld 
xvane^ita drdjna dlbafier 


dm knd. melelta jiwdrand 
yd wdifm khtUin kad nafar 
Jdr/iem dial kalbi dlladlu 
rd'tna difuluwwa wamd kadar. 


The Tranflation. 


1. Never, oh ! never fhall I forget the fair one, who 
came to my tent with timid circumfpeftion : 

2. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-lids, and her heart 
fluttered with fear. 

3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe, (the 
feniinels,) and had difmiffed all dread of danger' from 
them : 


4. She 
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4. She had laid afide the rings which ufed to grace 
her ankles, left the found of them ftiould expofe her 
to calamity : 


5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid 
from her the morning-ftar. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-lafhes of the moon 
were tinged with the black powder (alcohol) of the 
gloom ; 


7. A nighty in which thou mightefl have feen the 
clouds, like camels, eagerly gazing on the ftars; 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright bor- 
ders of the Iky ; 

9. The lightning difplayed his fliining teeth, with 
wonder at this change in ihe Jirmavicnt ; 


10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the 
deafened rocks. 


11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, through 
modefty, declined my embrace. 

13. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and to my eyes, 
watered a bower of rofes. 

13. When fhe fpake, her panting fighs blew flames 
into my heart. 


14. She 
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14. She continued expollulating with me on my ex* 
ceffive defire of travel. 


15. * Thou haft melted my heart, (Ihe faid,) and 
* made it feel inexpreflxble anguilh. 

16. ‘ Thou art pervcrfe in thy condufl to her who 
‘ loves thee, and obfequious to thy guileful advifer. 

17. ‘ Thou goeft round from country to country, 
‘ and art never pleafed with a fixed refidence. 

18. ‘ One while the feas roll with thee; and another 
‘ while, thou art agitated on the fiiore. 

19. ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from 
‘ rambling over foreign regions ? 

20. ‘ Haft thou alTociated tbyTelF with the wild an- 
‘ telopes of the defert, and forgotten the tame deer ? 

21. ‘ Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood ? 
‘ O woe to him who flees from his beloved ! 


22. ‘ Have pity at length on my affliftcd heart, 
* which feeks relief, and cannot obtain it.* 

Each couplet of the original confifts of two Dimtttr 
lamhickSf and muft be read in the proper cadence. 


IV. As 
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IV. 

As a fpecimeti of the old Perjian language and charac- 
ter, I fubjoina very curious paflage from the Zend, 
which was Communicated to me by Bahman, the fon 
of Bahra'm, a native of Yezd, and, as his name in- 
dicates, a Pdrsi : he wrote the paflage from memory, 
fince his books in Pahlavi and Deri are not yet 
brought to Bengal. It is a fuppofed anfwer of Tzaix, 
or God, to Zera'htu^ht, who had afked by what 
means mankind could obtain happinefs. 

Az pid u mad che ce pid u mad ne khojfiwud hid har- 
giz hihijht ne vinrd ; he jdyt cirjah bizah vznid : mehdn 
rd be dzarm nic ddrid, cehdn ra he hzch gvnah maydz^ 
arid : aj khi/lidvendi dervyji navg meddrid : dad u 
venddd i khdliki yeetd heh cat ddrid ; az rijldkln zi ten 
p a Jin end i Jheh nemdyid : mahddd ce ajhit ten khz pi 
rd dvzakhz evrizd, va dnche be khz piten nafidhad he 
cajdn mapajend'zd va ma cun'zd : her che he gili cunid be 
mainu az aiieh pazirah dyed.* 

A verbal Tranflation. 

*Mf you do that with which your father and mother 
are not pleafcd, you fliall never fee heaven; inftcad of 
good fpirits, you fhall fee evil beings. Behave with 
honefty and with refpeft to the great; and on no ac- 
count injure the mean : hold not your poor lelations a 
reproach to you : imitate the juftice and goodnefs of 
the Only Creator: meditate on the refurretiion of the 
future body, left you make your fouls and bodies the 
inhabitants of hell ; and whatever would be unplea&ng 
to yourfe.lves, think not that pleafing to others, and do 
)t not : whatever good you do on earth, for that you 
Ihall receive a retribution in heaven.” 

* plate VIL The ^nd Letters are in Plate III. 

It 
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It will, perhaps, be fufpefted ("and the language itfelf 
may confirm the fufpicion] that this doftrine has been 
taken from a religion very different, both in age and 
authority, from that of Zera'htusht. 


V. 


The following ftory in modern Perfian, was given to 
me by MtVza Abdu’lrahhi'm, Isfahan: it fcems 
extratled from one of the many poems on the loves 
of MhjNu^N and Lail'i, theRoMEoand Juuut of 
the Eaft. Each verfe confifts of a Creiick foot, fol- 
lowed by two Choriambi.) or a Choriambus and a 
Molojfus. 
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jJ^'^'',)^J F/.y Jl Ji 


jj, ^a J.J jy ,, 


c;/-/w/ A ff 
h )y^ ^C/i 

L^I., uT ;) "Jr 
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ij-/ ijM 
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Shirmajli feri pijl.dni diem 
perverejh ydjiehi ddmeni ghem 


dhi rang d rokhi laildyi jonun 
khdli rokhjdrehi hdmun Mejnun 


ydft chun rah hi cdpidnthi l^ik 
djitdn Jhud bideri khdnehi ijlik 


her ferejh fhakh'si joniin fay ah jvcand 
kissehi ddjhikt dJJi gafht holand 

der drab her tarafi ghaughh fiud 
nakli u nokli mejdlh-hdjhud 
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hud dmiri bidrab vdld JJidh 
sahibi micnat d Jervat * bijehdh 


tore tdzi ghemi hejrdh dtdah 
pur guli ddghi mohabhat chzdah 


dtdah der iifliyi khdd suzi ferdk 
talkhiyi zahri ferdkejh bimezak 


ydjt chun kis'sehi an derd Jigndl 
card Jcrmdh bighuldvii der hdl 


ceh suyl najd kadam fdz zi fer 
Jhau beh tdjU ravdn chun ierser 


an ceh dil bordah zi Mejnun hi nigdh 
beh berem zud biydver hemrdh 


raft 0 avard ghuldmac der hdl 
Laill dh pddijhahi mulci jemdi 


beh gkulami digarejh Jhud fermdn 
ceh td hem Jhuu hi fuyi dajht ravdn 


jdnibi zinati drhdbi jonun 
Jhemi pur nuri mohabhat Mejnun 


f The feeder will supply the point over «, when it sUnds for th, 

zud 
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zud aver herem ah fukhtak rd 
dh jigarsuzi ghem dndukhlah rd 


raft b bergafht ghuldmac chh nigdh 
vdliyi ciJJivari ijhkejh htmrdh 


card urd chu na^ar mardi dmzr 
did zdr'i bi ghemi ijiik dsir 


her ferefh Jhnkhh jonun cardah vaten 
zakhmi liejrdn bi tenejh pirdhen 


muyi fer her ledevejh gajlilah hold 
muzah dz dbilahi pd her pd 


Jhdnah dz hkdri mughildh her mvjfi 
khirkah dz rigi biydbdh ber dufli 


goft cd't gomjhudahi vddiyi ghem 
hich khwdhi ceh temenndt dehem 


ferferdzat cvnam dz micnat 6 jdh 
Laili drem biberet khd'ter khxvdh 


goft ni n'l ceh baudejl baifd 
ze reh rd hem nazari bd khorjliid 


goft khwdhi ceh coni r^ bigu 
Jairi dh sajhahi rokhfdri nicu 


yd 
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yd neddri bijemdlejh mazli 
rdjl bergvyi bi jdni Laili 


gojt cdi kodvahi drbdbi ccrtm 
zerrahi khdci derct tdji Jertm 


her dilem derd zi Lazl'i cdftj}, 
khwdhejhi vasl zi bt mjdjtji 


bahri khorfendiyi in jozvi /iakir 
has buvad pertavi dz mihri monir 


gofl b gardid fuy'i dapit ravdn 
didah girydn b mizhah ^cfishdn 


The Tranflation. 


1. The man who had inebriated himfelf with milk 
from the nipple of Anguifh, who had been nourilhed 
in the lap of Affliflion, 

2. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright hue and fair face 
of Laili', himfelf a dark mole on the cheek of the 
defert, 

3. Having found the way to the manfion of Love, 
became Jixed like the threfliold on the door of Love’s 
palace. 

4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had call her. 
lliadow : the tale of his palTion was loudly celebrated. 


VoL. I. 


E 


5. Among 
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5. Among the Arabs a tumult arofe on all lides; the 
relation of his adventures was a deflert in their aflem- 
blies. 


6. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, poffefling 
worldly magnificence and riches : 


7. He had fecn the depredations of Grief through 
abfence from a beloved objeQ : he had plucked many 
a black-fpotted flower from the garden oj Love. 


8 . Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of fepa- 
ration : the bitter tafte of that poifon remained on his 
palate. 


9. When he learned the ftory of that aflliCled lover, 
he inftantly gave an order to a Have, 


10. Saying, ‘ Make thy head like thy feet in running 
‘ towards Najd : go with celerity, like a violent wind. 


11. ‘ Bring fpeedily with thee to my prefence, Her 
* who has ftolen the heart of Mejnu'n with a glance.’ 


12. The flripling ran, and in a Ihort time brought 
Laih', that Emprefs in the dominion of beauty. 


13. To another Have the Prince gave this order ; 
* Run thou alfo into the defert : 

14. ‘Go to that ornament of frantic lovers, Mejnu'nj 
‘ the illumined taper of love, 

15. * Bring 
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15. ‘ Bring quickiy before me that inflamed 
‘ that hearc-confumed, anguifh -pierced lover.’ 

16. The boy went, and returned, in the twinkling 
of an eye, accompanied by the ruler in the territories 
of Love. 

17. When the Prince looked at him, he beheld a 
wretch in bondage to the mifery of defire. 

18. Madnefs had fixed her abode on his head 5 he 
was clothed, as with a veft, with the wounds of reparation* 

19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his body; 
his only fandal was the callus of his feet. 

20. In his hair ftuck a comb of Arabian thorns : a 
robe of fand from the defert covered his back. 


21. ‘ O thou, (faid the Prince,) who haft been loft in 
‘ the valley of forrow, do thou not wifb me to give 
‘ thee the objeft of thy paifion* 

22. * To exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring 
‘ Laili' before thee, gratifying ihy. foul ?’ 

23. ‘ No, no, (anfwered he:) far, far is it from my 
‘ wilh that an atom fhould be feen together with the fun.’ 

24. ‘ Speak truly, (replied the Prince :} art thou not 
*i willing to recreate thyfelf on the fmooth plain of that 
‘ beautiful cheek ? 

B 2 < Or 
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25. * Orhaftthounoinclinationtoenjoy hercharms? 
‘ I adjure thee, by the foul of Laili', to declare the 
‘ truth" ’’ 


26. He rejoined : ‘ O chief of men with generous 
‘ hearts, a particle of dull from thy gate is a diadem on 
‘ my head. 

27. ‘ The pain of my love for Laili' is fufficient for 
‘ my heart : a wifh to enjoy her prefence thus would be 
‘ injuftice. 

28. ‘ To gratify this contemptible foul of mine, a 
‘ lingle ray from that bright luminary would be enough.’ 

29. He fpake, and ran towards the defert, his eye 
weeping, and his eye-lafhes raining tears. 


Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the purpofe of 
fliowing the method in which Perjian may be written 
according to the original charafters, with fome regard 
alfo to the Isfahdne pronunciation ; but lince a very in- 
genious artift, named Mohammed Ghaut'h, has en- 
graved a tetraftich on copper, as a fpecimen of his art, 
and^hnce no moveable types can equal the beauty of 
Perjian writing, I annex his plate*, and add the four 
lines, which he has felefted, in EngliJIi letters ; t^ey are 
too eafy to require a tranflation, and too inlignihcant 
to deferve it. 


Huwa'l dziz 
Chapimi teraHhum zi to ddr'im md 
keblah toyi rk beceh dr'im md 
Hdjati md dz to htr dyed temdm 
ddmenat dz caj n<iguzdr\m md* 

* Plate VI. 


VI. The 





ASIATICK WORDS. 


U 

VI. 

The fir^t specimen of Hindi, that occurs to me, is a little Ghazal, or 
love-song, in a Choriambick measure, written by Gun^a' Bei- 
GuM, the ifvife of Gha'zut’ldi'n Kha^n, a man of conscwmate 
abilities and consummate wickedness, who has born^ active 
part in the modern transactions of Upper Hinddstdn, 


♦♦ •• 

iji 

m 

tjc kJ^A iJ’ 

9* 

♦ • «• «» 

df' " 
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Muddaii Kemse sokhan sdz, hi sdlusl hai 
ab tdmennk CO yehhn muzhdei mayusl hal 

dh ab coirati ddgki ^hemi khubdh se temdm 
iaFHai'sinah mcrd Hlxva'i iausl hal 



OM tttE OETHOdEA^HV OF ASIAIICK WOttDS* 

Aai meri iarah jigay khuni ferh muddatse 
dk Kinnh cisci tujhe khwdkishi pdbun hat 

AtoaHi derd mtze si^ruah bhere haik %dri 
Jis Ubi zakhm ne shemshtri tcri chusi hat* 

tohmati hhk abas carte hain mujhper Minndt 
hdn yth seek milne ci khuban se ih luc khusi h'al. 

The Tranflation. 

S. My belO-Ved foe fpeaks of tne with diflimulation; 
and now the tidings of defpait are brought hither to 
the defire of my foul. 

2. Ajas ! that the fmOoth furface of my bofom, 
through^ the marks of burning, in thfeifad abfence of 
lovely youths, is become like theplumageof a peacock. 

3. Like me, O Hinnd, (the fragrant and elegant 
fhrub, with the leaves of which the nails of Arabian 
women are dyed crimfon,) thy heart has long been full 
of blood ; wnofe foot art thou defirous of kiiling? 

4. Inftead of pain, my beloved^ every wound from 
thy cimeter fucks with its lips the fweelnefs with which 
it is filled. 

5. The fufpicion oFlove is vainly caft on Minnat^ 
Yes, true it is, that my nature rather leads me to the 
company of beautiful youths. 

Thus have t explained, by obfervations and examples, 
my method of noting in Roman letters, the principal 
languages of Asia: nof cah I doubt that Armenian^ 
Turkijh*^ and the various dialefts of Tartary^ may be 
expreffed in the fame manner with equal advantage : 
but, as Chinefe words are not written in alphabetical 
characters, it is obvious that they mull be noted ac- 
cording to the pronunciation ufed in China*:, which 
has, I imagine, few founds incapable of being rendered 
by the fymbols ufed in this eflay, 

II. ASTRONOMigAL 
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II. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

IN 

FORT WILLIAM, 

AND BETWEEN 

MADRAS AND CALCUTTA. 

By Colonel THOMAS D. PEARSE, 

Commandant oj the Artillery^ and Second in Command 
oj the Bengal Army. 

T BEG leave to communicate to the Society fomc 

Aftronomical Obfervations which I made at differ- 
ent times in Fort William. 

The clock I ufed from December, 1775, was made 
by Ellicot: It beats dead feconds; there is one hand 
for minutes, and the hours revolve with the plate fixed 
to the hour-wheel. 

The pendulum can be lengthened without flopping 
the clock, by means of a fcrew, which fupports the 
fpring by which the pendulum hangs. And the pendu- 
lum is defcribed in the 47th volume of the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfa6tions, p. 479. The clock-cafe is firmly 
fcrewed to the wall. The tranfit inftrument was made 
by Sisson; it is four feet long, and has a double ob- 
jeft glafs. This is fupported by two iron bars, which 
are joined to a fquare frame, that lies two feet under 
the floor, buried in brick-work. 

The upright bars are protefted by a cafe of wood, 
which is fixed to the houfe, without touching them in 
any part. 

At firft I ufed the cornice of the Commandant's 
koufe to adjuil by ; but afterwards a Aider, with a flit, in 

placet 
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place, behind which I could place a light to adjuft with 
by night. There was another objefl alfo to the fquth, 
about 1500 yards off, which Tcould ufeJby day; and 
both thefe were fixed when the tranfits by telefcope 
and equal altitudes agreed, and were examined from 
time to time. 


I had only a tolerably good Hadley’s quadrant and 
quickfilver, till December, 1776, when I was lucky 
enough to get an 18 inch land quadrant, made by 
Ramsden, with a micrometer to fubdivide the nonius. 
This inverts, and is capable of the niceft adjuftments. 
My firft telefcope was an 18 inch refleftor, made by 
Gregory. 


In Aiiguft, 1777, I obtained Mr. Smith’s refraHor, 
made by Dollond, with a triple objeft glafs, and a 
double objeH glafs micrometer. And 1 made a polar 
axis for k o,f brafs with rack-work, and a declination 
circle not divided, which is alfo racked; towhich,wheu 
the micrometer was ufed, the telefcope was fixed. 

I likewife communicate pbfervations made by my- 
felf chiefly, and by Lieutenant Colebrooke for me, 
to afeertain the longitudes and latitudes of places be- 
tween Madras and Calcutta. 

Going to Madras in 1782, I ufed a Hadley's oftant 
and quickfilver, which I fliall here deferibe, 

The o 61 ant had a wooden index. I feparated the part 
whiph carries the fpeculum from the arm; then fixed it 
into a lath, and turned it On its own center : it wAs 
three tenths of an inch thick; the thicknefs was divided 
into three parts, and then the edge was turned away on 
^ach i^de ; ;fo that the whole piece of iWood became like 
^hree wheels of different diameters joined together oni 

their 
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their flat furfaces, and the middle one was the biggeft ; 
that below was the next in lize j and the upper one 
was the 'ieafl, and only equal to the brafs plate on 
which the fpeculurn was fcrewed, 


A plate of brafs, nearly one tenth thick, broad 
enough to admit of a hole as big as the under circular 
part of the turned wood, and to afford a rim of half an 
inch broad, was then fixed into the lath, and had a hole 
turned in it of that fize : op one fide it had an arm as 
broad as the wooden index was. 

A fecond plate of the fame kind was alfo prepared j 
but the hole was larger, though lefs than the middle 
part of the turned wood. 


The tprned piece was then fixed to the o8;ant by its 
pin, and the plate with the fmaller hole beneath it. 
As they fitted very nicely, the brafs plate turned upon 
the wood round the center of tfie oftant, if that were 
held faft; and both turned on the center pin if they, 
were prefled together. 

The plate with the large hole was then laid above 
the turned wood, its center coinciding with the com- 
mon center : the wooden arm of the index had the 
end neareft the center cut away, above and below, 
equal to the thicknefs of the plates of brafs : it Was 
(here fixed to the oftant in the fame manner as before 
it; was cut oft from the center, and the brafs plates 
were drilled, and rivetted to it. 


When ihefe plates were preffed together^ they held 
the turned piece as it were in a vice'; when they were 

t rtM afiinder, the turned piece might be moved in- 
pcndenily ; and there were' in the direQidn of th?. 

radius 
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radius two fcrews, one beyond the^fpeculumy and 0n6 
between it and the nonius, for the purpofe ; they had 
button heads, and their ihanks were as high as the top 
of the index fpeculum. 

Oh the back of the o£iant there was a fcrew with a 
button head ; the thread entered the center pin, and the 
flioulder prelfed upon the plate which keeps that pin 
in its place. 

The back fcrew and vice fcrews being flacked, the in- 
dex fpeculum was brought parallel to the horizon glafs; 
then the vice fcrews were turned to join the fpeculum 
to the index, as before the alteration was made. 

To extend the power of the ofiant occalionally, it 
was nicely adjufted : then the index was carried to 90% 
and there fcrewed to the limb. Next the back fcrew of 
the center pin was forced, till by its preflure the fpecu- 
lum was held fall : after that, the vice fcrews being 
flacked, the index was carried back tp o”, and there 
fcrewed to the limb. Whilft it was in this pofition, the 
vice fcrews were again turned, which fixed the fpecu- 
lum-piece to the index, and then the back fcrew being 
flacked, the fpeculum followed its motions. When it 
was ufed, the index Ihcwed the angle which was to be 
added to 90** for the angular diltance. 

By this contrivance, with an oflant, I could take 
angles of 150*’; and confequently meridian altitudes 
as far as 75° : and if the horizon glafs and telefcope 
could have been made to Aide nearer towards the cen- 
ter, it would have increafed Hill further. 

In Ramsjden’s new quadrant there is a (crew to adjull 
the horizon glafs, and bring it parallel to the other : 
provided the index fpeculum is perpendicular to tfag 
limb, this is all well ; but if that be inclined, as foon M 
the index <quits 0% there will be an error in the angles 

obferved., 
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obferved. I found it fo experimentally, and correfted 
my quadr&oti accordingly, by turning the horizon glafs 
round its own axis; then having adjufted as ufual, the 
error fideways was correfted by moving both glaffes, 
by means of their adj lifting fcrews, and dividing the 
error betwfeen them. If, when the horizon glafs was 
reftored to its proper pofition, there ftill was a lateral 
error, the operation was repeated. I do not find any 
mention of this in any of the inftruftions for ufing 
Hadley’s inftruments that I have feen. 

The horizon was artificial, invented for the occafion, 
and confifted of a wooden trough about an inch deep, 
(or rather more,) filled nearly with quickfilver, which 
ferved to float a plate of thick glal’s, the under furface 
of which had been unpolilhed, and blacked, that only 
one image might appear. This needs not any adjuft- 
ment: the only requifite is, that the glafs be equally 
thick all over, and (hiooth : that which was ufed was a 
part of a very large looking-glafs, that had been broken 
by accident. 

The watch was a time-keeper, by Brookbank, which 
goes whilft it is wound up, and is tolerably good, con- 
fidered as a fale watch lent to India. 

The tclefcope had a double objeCl glafs, with a brafs 
jftand, and was made by Grecory: it magnifies 8o 
times; but, like al| of this conftrudion, that I have 
feen, it hid a dark fpeck in the middle, and was not 
equally good in the whole field. 

In the way back, we had a land quadrant, of*i 5 inches 
radius, made by B. Martin, and fent out by the India 
Company. It was ufed by Mr. Hurst in the tranfit of 
Venus. This could not be inverted. But, to dellroy 
the effefts of collimation, and error of level, the lati- 
tudes are all determined by ftars taken north and fouth 
of each place, as the obfervations will fliew. 

T. D. PEARSE. 
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JUPITER’S FIRST SATELLITE. 

IMMERSIONS. 


Date* 

Apparent Time. 

H. M. S. 

Ti*m hy 
Ephemeris. 

H.M.S 

14th oa. 

12.32.25 

6.39.00 

23d do. 

8-57*5 

303* 17 

13th Nov. 

13-58-.56,3 

8.04.46 

29th. 

12.09.39 

6.15-53 

6th Dec. 

14.00.32.6 

8.06.38 

13th. 

‘5-5o-59>3 

9.57.02 

15th. 

10.18.31 

4-24-35 

2 2d. 

12.08.47,6 

6. 1 4-5^ 

31ft. 

8.26.54,1 

2.32.49 

i6th Jan. 

8.51.19,6 

2.57.11 

27th Dec. 

g.38.58,8 

3-45-0^ 


Lmeitudf. 

H. M. S. 

5*53-25 

5-53-58 

5-54-10.3 

S-53-46 

5-53-54»6 

5-S3-57.3 

5 - 53 - 5 ^ 

5-53'57>^ 

5*54-05>* 

5.54.08,6 

3'53’57’® 


EMERSIONS. 


1774, 29th Dec. 

1777, 30th Jan. 

1778, 15 th March 

7 th April 
14 th. 

1779, 3d May 


SECOND SATELLITE. 

IMMERSIONS. 


1776, 4th Dec. 
11th. 

1 8th. 

29th. 

1789, iiih jMly 


EMERSIONS. 


1775, 29th Dec. 
1777, 23d Jan. 
agth April 
6th May 
1779, 8th May 


Jupiter very iieai iy 
! vertical, and the 
I giafs Oiook much. 


Dalhni*t triple objed 
gUfs. 


11.25.47 

5-3»-52 

5-53-45 

1 2.36.1 1,8 

6.42.30 

5-53*41 >8 

8.40.49,6 

2.47.41 

5.53.08,6 

9.00.02,2 

3.07.00 

5.53.02,2 

10-56-35A 

5-03-30 

5-53-05’ 1 

12.07.38,8 

6.14.37 

5.53.01,8 


io- 53*23>5 

4.58.08 

5-55-21,5 

13-25-50J4 

7.30.42 

5-55-08,4 

15.58-21 

10.03.14 

5-55-07,0 

7.48.01,4 

1.52.27 

5*S5-34;4 

9-34- 17>3 

3-41-33 



Emerged from behind 
the body9 Z7.04.3, 
and was t^uiie elc^r 
of the body at 

DelieZvi triple objeft 
glafa 


8.47.41,7 

2.53.18 

5.54*23,7 

7-32-44,3 

1-37-41 

5*55*03,3' 

7.20.34,1 

i* 25-43 

5*54.51*1 

9.59.28,9 

4.04.1 1 

5*55>i7*9 

“•45*53’5 

5*52.13 

^ 5*53*40,5 ' 


to hdve tieen.edr- 
rc6led. 

UtlmdU triple objedt 
giafs. 

THIRD- 


MADE AT- CALCUTTA. 
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THIRD SATELLITE. 


Date . 

Apparent Time 
eerreft* 

H. M. S. 

Time hp 
Ephemera. 

H.M.S. 


1774, 10th Nov. 

1775, 28th Jan. 

13.12.30 

7.28.58,5 

9.04.21 

7.18.17 

1 - 33-45 

3.07.49 

Emerfion. 

Immerfion. 

Emerfion. 

1776, 3d Nov, 

1 7th. 

23d Dec. 

1777, 28th Jan. 

1778, 3d April. 

10.55.20.2 

’ 5 - 3 »- 5 i >3 

11.10.33,6 

10.13.13.2 
9.21.24,9 

5.00.14 

9.42.37 

5.19.58 

4.22.53 

3 - 33-12 

Emerfion. 
Immerfion. 
Immerfion. 
Emerfion . 
Do. 

1779, ad May. 

8 . 44 - 37>5 
45-26, 3] 
1 1.32,8076 

2.54.27 

5.44.27 

Immerfion. 

Emerfion. 

FOURTH 

SATELLITE. 

1776, 2d Nov. 
t777, 8ih Jan. 
25th 

i 3 - 23 -> 4 »o 

9.28.49,5 

7.23.02,0 


Emerfion." 

Immerfion. 

Emerfion, 

1778, 9th May. 

8.25.13,0 


Emerfion, 


But I thought I fiw 
it about a minttte 
before ; however it 
was {o very dim that 
1 cannot be certain. 


I think I might have 
feen it earlier if I 
had expelled it to 
emerge at a greater 
Hiftance than one 
Satellite appeared, 
which was the cafe. 

DeJJond's triple object 
'glafs. 

Rather doubtful 

1 thought 1 law it, but 
Jupiter was fo very- 
bright it daautictl my 
eyes. 


At the time of this 
obfcrvation, there 
was a very fmall ftar 
a very little to the 
weft of the weftern- 
moft Satellite. 

Dollond^s triple objc£li 
glafs. 


Other 
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Other Ohfervations of Jupiter and his Satellites, 

1776, 22 November, between nine and ten, I faw a 
very fmall ftar, not bigger than a Satellite, very near to 
Jupiter. The configuration thus. 



At i2h. gf. 39". the configuration was thus. 



that is, the two outermoft Satellites had gone forward^ 
and Jupiter back, in right afcenfion, vifibly, 

30th November the configuration was thus, 


. W 


that is, the ftar was north; diftant from the limb in de- 
clination about the quantity of the lefter axis. In right 
afcenfion the ftar was advanced further than Jvpiter^s 
center, about a fifth of the axis. Some time after I 
found that the little Satellite, which was below the limb, 
had immerged into the diflc ; and foon after I faw the 
ihadow of that Satellite upon the Great Belt. I ob- 
ferved the Ihadow go off the dilk ; and about an hour 
after that, the Satellite emerged a little to the north of 
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the Great Belt. The times were noted, but the book 
was deftroyed by accident. When Jupiter pafled the 
meridian, I couidnot fee the ftarin the tranfit telefcopes 
but about ^ afterwards the configuration was thus. 



. W 


that is, a line drawn from the ftar to Jupiter's center, 
made an angle with the Great Belt, which I judged to 
be about 41®; and in that direftion it was about the 
quantity of the leffer axis diftant from the limb; fo that 
Jupiter had moved back about of his diameter from 
the time I firft faw him to-night till he pafied the 
meridian. 

1776, 8th December, my clock was flopped by an 
earthquake, which fpoilt the obfervation of the immer- 
fion of Jupiter's firft Satellite. 


1776, 23d December^ an Emerjion of the frjl Satellite 
from the Dijk, 

Apparent Time correct 

The fhadow touched the middle of 


the edge of the Great Belt, and jj 

made a vifible notch in it - - 11.26.00 

It was ftill vifible - - - - 28.05 

It vanifhed . - . - . 30.50 

Satellite at the edge of the limb - ‘ 63 *5 

In contad emerged ... 58.53 


1777, 25th January, 7h.23'.oo'',6 , 1 faw a fmall ftar 
a little tor the Weft of the welternmoft Satellite, not fo 
1 bright 
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bright as either of them; it was hardly vifible through 
the refle6lor. 

Configuration thus, 

W * 

25 th, I could not find the ftar at yh. iim. 

2gth May, 'Jupiter’s fccond Satellite im- h , 
merged behind the diflt - - _ - 7.25.18,7 



1779, 2d May, an Immerfion of Jupiter’s JirJl 
Satellite into the Dijk. 


Apparent Time correct* 

In contact _ , - _ - 11.31.37,5 

Immerfion doubtful _ „ . 35*19,6 

certain _ - . 35-50,6 


If the immerfions and emerfions of this nature were 
calculated fo as to fet aftronomers to lookout for them, 
Jupiter^s fatellites might be rendered more ufeful than 
they now are in regard to longitudes by land ; and that 
too, whether the calculations are accurate or erroneous. 


Fori mean to ufc an immerfion or emerfion of any 
kind, only to note an inftant for taking the altitude of 
Jupiter at the place of obfervation. 


If the inftruments be of equal powers, and the eyes 
of equ^l ftrength, then certainly the altitudes will be 

taken 
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taken by every perfon, who fliall obferve the fame phe- 
nomenon at one and the fame inftant oi time ; and 
thence the diftance of "Jupiter from the meridian of 
each will be known to feconds, if we fuppofe the lati- 
tudes known before-hand. 

And if the telefcopes of quadrants could be made 
fufficiently powerful to obferve the fatellites, then a 
fingle obferver, at any place, could perform the whole 
without trouble or difficulty, and would only need a 
common watch, and a little more patience than would 
be requifite if the watch were perfeft, and calculation 
true. 

But fuppofing the telefcopes and quadrants as they 
are, and two obfervers at each place, one employed 
with the fatellite, and the other with the quadrant, then 
the latter mult carefully keep the body o{ Jupiter on the. 
line of altitude till the other tells him to Itop, which is 
to be done at the inftant of obferving the expelled phe- 
nomenon. 

By this mode a degree of longitude may be meafured 
with as much accuracy as a degree of latitude; and it 
is what I have in contemplation to perform, as foon as 
I can get the requifite inftruments. 


Remarks on fame erroneous ObfervaHons of Jupiter’s 

JirJl Satellite. 

In 1778 , 1 took notice, that when is very near 

the oppolition, the obfervations are not to be depended 
on, and that the Satellite vaniffied without changing 
colour. The fame happened in 1779, 1780, and again 
in 1784,31 Beeynulwilfa ; therefore I have put down the 
times of fuch obfervations, as they are reduced to ap*» 
parent time, from the known deviation of the clock 
from mean time. The tranftt inftrument was examined 
VoL. I, F by 
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by ftars that pafs over the zenith, and by others north 
and fouth, and by equal altitudes; all which (hewed it 
was as nicely in the meridian as it well could be. 

In 17795 on the 3d of March, I obferved v and /a Ge- 
minorum, and the deviation was the fame as that de- 
rived from the tranfits of the fun on the 23d February 
and 5th March. In the obfervation of the moon 23d 
November following, the accuracy of its pofition was 
afcertained, fo that the times were correft; and the er- 
rors depend on fomething at the Satellite and planet. 
Perhaps Jupiter i atmofphere may be fo denfe as to 
prevent the free paffage of the diminifhed light foon 
after the beginning of an eclipfe, or even before it. 
If fo, thefe obfervations may tend to clear up that 
point, and to meafure the extent of that atmofphere. 


Date, 

Apparent Ttme 
ioneti, 

H.M.S. 

Ephemerts 

H.M.S. 


1778, 4th Feb. 
J779, 23d do. 

2d March 

7-5‘-io.3 

9.02.51,0 

10.58,15 

1,58.08 
3.10.01 
5.05.1 7 


r 9th do. 

12.53.08 

7.01.07 

\ Thefe two were obferved 

inh do. 

7-20-35j3 

1.30.10 

/ at Dumdum; but the 

time was taken from 
the tranfit inftrument 
by a watch, carried 
out before, and back 
after, and compared 

1780, 13th March. 

10.10.47,7 

4.20.23 

with the clock. 


All thefe obfervations were made with Dolland's 
triple objeQ; glafs. 


Obfervations of Venus. 

1776^ 2d January, at in the morning, I mea- 

fared the diftance between Venus and the Sun 46" 32'. 

I was 
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I was informed the natives were viewing it with af- 
tonifliment, but I did not fee it with the naked eye. 
Through the little telefcope of my Haouey’s quadrant 
it appeared as bright as Capilla. 


Apparent Time correct > 

1777, ift July, Venus paffed the meridian 21.30.41,5 
j.4th, Venus vifible to the naked eye, and 
has been fo three days. 

JPaffed the meridian - - - 21.01.02,0 


Dijlances from the Sun, meafured with an 

Quadrant. 


Weft limb 41“ 57' 

Eaft do. 42" 29' 

15th, Paffed the meridian 
l6th, Ditto 
jyth, Still vifible. 


Hadley’s 


21.21.58,5 

25.08.5 
20.50.20 

58.08.5 


Di/lanees meafured as before. 

From ncareft limb 42° 31^ 

From furtheft do. 43” 05' 


/ // 

0.08.10 

0.12.1.^ 


1780, 18M March, an Appulfe of Venus to Mars, 


Inch. Non. 
2,45.8 

2,45 >v 5 


Distances. 

/ u 

■ i5-i7»2 
15.20,9 

15*18,7 


apparent Time correct. 
^ / // 
7 * 39 * 33,9 
44 * 33,9 
49-33»9 


N. The fcale of the micrometer is divided into 
twentieth parts of an inch, and the nonius fubdivtdp? 
thefe into twenty-five parts each. 

F ? 
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The next morning ihe Sim's diameters were mea- 
fured. 

Inch. Non. 

Horizontal 5.15 17,25 


Vertical 


5510 


Mean 5,15 ,, 06,625 
Error of micrometer 4 " 4 

5515 // 10,625 

Sun’s diameter by Ephemeris 32' ii ^6, from which 
the diftances were calculated. 

igth March, Difference of Declinations, and right 

Ajcenjion, 

apparent Time correct. 

Inch, Non. , i u 

4,20 00 = 26.08,7 at - 7 * 4 i* 51»4 

Mars pafled the vertical wire - - 43-09,4 

Verats do. - . . - 45 - 1 ^>4 


Mars was fouth of Venus, 

Obfervations of Mars. 

An Appulfe ^Mars to x Librae. 

Distances, 

Inch, Aon. , ^ 

i»oo ,, 19 = 6.18,5 
1,00 ^ 17 = 6.17,0 

The ftaf was weft of Mars, 


10.50.05 

10.58.05 


Obfervations of the Moon. 

1775, izth January, an OccuUation of Aldebaran* 


Imrnerfiion 


S ' ' 

8 . 54-55 
I believe 
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I believe the watch was fet equal altitudes ; but I 
bave loll the book in which the entry was made, and 
have only a copy of my obfervations as a regifter of 
this and the next that follows. 

February, an Eclipfe of the Moon, 

End iob.i5'.oo'',5, apparent time correfl. 

1776, 0(5? March, an Occultation (^Regulus. 

Not having an ephemeris at the time, the obfervation 
was accidental, and confequcntly not prepared for. 
The tranfit inftrument was but lately put up, and had 
not been much ufed, but it was the only refource for 
time: accordingly, it wasadjulled truly as to level and 
wires, but it was not in the meridian accurately. There- 
fore the tranfits of fcveral liars were taken to determine 
the pofition of the inllrument, and the error of that be- 
ing known, the times could be correfled by a veryeafy 
rule, which I fubjoin Let x be theerrorin feconds at 
the horizon, a and b the fines of the zenith dillances of 
two ftars, A and b the fines of the polar dillances, d the 
difference of the errors of the clock, as found from the 
obferved and the calculated tranfit of thofe two liars. 

Then will be the fpace at the equator for the equa- 
tion to correft one, and-^ — the fame for the other ; 

fl 

and the fum of thefe two will be equal to or, 

which is the fame thing, - — — -z=d. Whence for 

all fmall angles 

° a B q- ^ A 


^ and y Leonis were the two ftars that were relied on 
for time and pofition, becaufe they pafs fo nearly at 
equal diftances from the zenith, that the mean of their 
errors of the clock would be fo near to the true one, 

that 
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fit 

that any clock yet invented could not fliew the differ- 
ence aaually. 

The difference of their errors was 5%6, and thence 
the error of the tranfit inttrument was only 1246'',!^ 
at the horizon, and the diftance of the wires of the te- 


lefcope Is 1478^ 





3d March. 

Times of 
pcijfmg the 
M iddle 
Wire, 

Equation for 
the Error of 
the Injiru^ 
fnent. 

Pajfagc 
by Calcula- 
tion, 

Error of 
Clock . 

3) Weft Limb. 

» Leonis. 

10.58.19,5 
11.0, .45,0 

—15,08 
— 7,16 

10.54.56,8 

6.41,04 

a> Leonis. 

03.1 1 

—14,07 

56 . 15>9 

6,41,03 

^ The Northern. 

^ The Southern, 

10-33 

10.39 

+ 3.01 

1 1.04.00,6 

6.41,41 

y The Southern, 
y The Northern. 

14.04 

1 4.08 

— 2,59 

07.24 

6.41,41 

S UrfiE Majoris; 

1 3.08.48 

+92,27 

i 3 - 03 - 43'9 

^■36,37 

i Urfte Majorls. 

48.40 

+92,01 

43-34 

6.38,00 

Irnmcrfton, 

It was emerged, 
but I did not 
lee the Emer- 
Con. 

14.02.39,5 

52-30 



6th March, Equal Altitudes, by a Hadley’s 


Quadrant , 

30.00 

Quadrant and Quickjilver, 

•r ^ 

rifing - 20.29.41 



falling - 27.42.30 

6.05,5 

30-30 

rifing - 20.32.14 



falling - 27.39.56 

6.05, d 


Mean 

- 6.05,25 


Equation of equal altitudes 

7,10 


5-58,15 

This 
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This compared with the error of the clock by ^ andy, 
Ihews that it was lofing iy'\o6 daily i at which rate, 
to the time that e Urfae Majoris pafled the meridian, it 
muft have loft and the error by £ ought to have 

been 6'.^g",4. The difference is only which is 

not greater than the errors of obfervation may fome- 
time be in ftars of great declination. 

Result. 

Weft Limb pafled the meridian 
Regulus _ _ _ _ 

Immerfion _ _ _ - 

And emerged in lefs than 50'. 

1776, 30th July, an Eclipje of the Moon. 

Beginning of total darknefs. 

Apparent Time correct. 

By eye - - - . _ 17.00.49 

By telefcope - - - - - 01.16 

Clouds prevented any other obfervations. 

1777, 20th January, an Occidtation of ^ Geminorum 

by the Moon. 


Apparent Time correct. 

- 10.51.23 

56 .i 5»5 

- 13.56.00,15 


Immerfion 


Apparent Time correct. 

- i3-37*38s6 


23d January, an Eclipfe of the Moon. 


Eclipfe began 
Shadow well defined 
Mare Humor um touched 
Grimaldus do. 


Apparent Time correct. 

- 0.41.21,7 

44 - 33^7 

49- i3»7 

50 - 43>7 


Grimaldus 
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apparent Time cetticL 


Grimatdus palTed - - _ 

wm 

^ / // 
53-18,7 

Mare Humorum do. - * 

• 

53-33?7 

Tycho’s dark circle touched 

- 

56-13.7 

Tycho’s body do. - - _ 

- 

56.40,7 

Copernicus do. - - _ 

- 

9.26.28,7 

Do. paired - _ > - 

- 

33-23.7 

Going off again. 



Copernicus paffed * _ . 

- 

10.12.58,5 

Grimaldus do. - - . 

- 

21.23,5 

Mare Humorum touched 

- 

36-17.5 

Arifteus paffed ... 


37-33.5 

Mare Humorum do. - - 

- 

47 23.5 

Regiomontanus do, . - - 

- 

11.00 08,5 

Tycho’s body _ - _ - 

- 

02.33,5 

Tycho’s dark circle paffed - 

- 

05-38.5 

Vendelin do. - - - 

- 

12.23,5 

Faint Penumbra remained - 

- 

32-25,5 

Limb clear. End _ - _ 

- 

33.33.5 

Weft limb paffed the meridian 

m 

12.03.22,7 

Fall do. do. * - * - 

- 

05.38,2 

The times are thofe of the fhadow’s 

edg, 

e, unlefs it 

be otherwife expreffed. 



1777, I ^ih February, an Occulation of (t* Cett. 

jipparent Time correct. 

Immerfion - *• - - 7-53-4^^»7 

1 was very certain of the time of the immerfion* 
Five feconds before it the ftar began to change colour* 
and to lofe light fenfibly : one fecond before the im^ 
1 merfion. 
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flierfion, it was confiderably broader and redder than at 
firft, and the light was not fo ftrong as before. 

This fupports the fuppofition of an atmofphere round 
the moon, though it does not extend to any great diir 
tance. It has been doubted, and is, I believe, not yet 
abiblutely admitted. But our atmofphere may be 
doubted by an inhabitant of the moon ; for if to its 
greatell extent, fuppofed 45 miles, it were of the fame 
denhly as at the furface of the earth, which is not the 
cafe, it would not fubtend a minute, as the earth is 8000 
miles in diameter, and the greateft parallax only 62'. 

1777, i6//i May^ an Appulfe of the Moon to \> Scorpii. 

Apparent Tinw correct. 
^ / // 

) Weft limb pafled the meridian - 7-59 50,t 

y Scorpii do. ----- 8.00.02,1 

By the arch of the tranfit inftrument, the ftar was 10' 
from the limb. 

1779, yjl May, an Appulfe of the Moon to Mars 
and Saturn. 

Having brought the Moons limb to run along a wire 
of declination, 

Apparent Time correct. 

The eaftern limb pafled the vertical wire 10.23,09^5 
Saturn pafled the fame . _ _ 10.23.21,5 

Saturn did not come within the fcaleof the micrometer. 

For the right A feenfons. 

Apparent Time corrects 

, 1 12.55.4a 

Saturn V Pafled the meridian at 56*34 

) Eaftern limb J 57*3^ 

Dijiances 
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Dijlances of the Moon and Mars. 


Inch. Non. ; 

4.70 „ 08,5 = 28.40,3 

4,65,21 =28,31,1 

4 . 65 // 15 =28.26,7! 

4.65// 21 =28.31,1 

4.70 // 05 = 28.37,7 


Apparervi^ Time correct. 
^ / // 

— 13.18.42,5 

— 26.34,5 

Mean of the three times 1 o 1 r o c 
and the fame itieafure, J ^ *^6^5 

— 36.49,5 

— 41-06,5 


1779, May, an Appnlfe of the Moon to b Ophiuchi. 
Difference of Declination. 

Inch. Non. , ,, Apparent Time correct. 

4.70// 17 =28.09,9 10.28.58,1 

The ftar was to the weft of the Moon's horn from 
which the diftance was meafured, becaufe the micro- 
meter could not take in the limb. 

hich. Non. , /, Apparent Time correct' 

4,60^^17 = 28.09,9 10.22.51,1 


Examination of the Micrometer. 

h , hich. Non. 

ill May, 19.29. left'er diameter of the Sun 5,2 ,, 13 
Again - - - 5.2 /, 15 

Greater diameter - 5,2 „ 23 

Again - - - 5.2 ,/ 24 

Hence mean diameter 5,2 ,, 17,5 
There are twenty-five nonius to divide one twentieth 
of an inch. 

When the limbs coincided the zeros agreed. 

The ephemeris gives i5'.54'',6 for the femi-diameter, 
therefore one nonius is equal to 


1779, 23(i November^ an Eclipfe of the Moon. 

’ Apparent Time correct. 

Beginning ----- 12.02.33,0 

Shadow well defined - . _ 03.36,0 

Ariftarchus - - - _ - 10.37,1 

Infula 
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Apparent Time correoi^ 


infula Ventorum 

mm 

- 

“ / // 
12.14.32,9 

Copernicus 

- 

- 

21.18,9 

Mare Vaporum 

- 

* 

32.07,8 

Bright fpot in Mare Vaporum 

- 

34 - 27»7 

Tycho’s body touched 


- 

35 - 29»7 

Mare Serenitatis, do. the border 

- 

35 - 47^7 

Tycho pafled 

- 

- 

36 52^7 

Mare Tranquillitatis touched 

- 

40.17,5 

Ariadacs 

- 

- 

41.37,6 

Mare Serenitatis pafled 

- 

- 

44.07,6 

Meerob 

- 

- 

5 '- 37»5 

Mare Crifium touched 

- 

- 

52 37^5 

Do. pafled 


- 

56.40,4 

Total darknefs by eye 

- 

- 

13-00.37,5 

By telefcope 

- 

- 

01.41,3 

Do. end by telefcope 

*• 

- 

14-40.13,3 

By eye 


- 

41.16,3 

Grimaldus pafled 

-- 

- 

43-06,3 

Ariftarchus 

- 

- 

50.42,2 

Infula Ventorum touched 

- 

- 

53-46,2 

Pafled 

- 


54-20,2 

Copernicus 

- 

- 

15.02.44,1 

Tycho’s body touched 

- 

- 

04-56,0 

Pafled 

- 

- 

06.23,0 

Mare Crifium touched 

- 


32.22,7 

Pafled 

- 

• 

35 - 55>7 

Mare Faecunditatis pafled 


- 

37-23,6 

End by telefcope, doubtful 


- 

39 - 45»6 

Certain 



42.00,6 

The 
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The apparent times here noted in thefe obfervations^ 
were derived from the mean times, the difference be- 
tween the clock and mean time being applied to the 
hours fhewn by the clock; and as the difference or equa- 
tion was derived from the traniit inftrument, here fol* 
lows an examination of its pofition. 



Iran jits over the 
middle Wirt by 
Clock. 

Dijfercnce between 
the Clock and mean 
Time, 

2 2d November 

^ / ./ 


0 Weft limb 

23.42.34 


Eaft do. 

44-53 


Center 

23-43543'5 


Eqin. time 

o.i3i9>5 

— 2 '.5 7'' to be added 
to all the tranfit hours. 

23d November 


a Arietis 

9.42.02 


2) Well limb 

1 1.38.28 


Eaft do. 

40.51 


Rigel 

12.50.41 


Bellatrix 

13 00 01 


Callor 

15.06 51 


Procyon 

14.05 


ift December 

0 Weft limb 

23.45 26 


Eaft do. 

4747 


Center 

23-46-36,5 


Eqtn. of time 

10.17,7 

—3-05.8 


Equal Altitudes with the Quadrant which has only 

one Wire. 


N, 5. Before and after this laft tranfit 
\ h 

RiCing U limb 
L limb 
Falling L limb 
U limb 

Center \ 23,46.32,4 

Equation of equal altitudes 


20.16.41 

20.19.38,5 

27.13.27 

27.16.23 


Another altitude not moved. 

! // 

20.23.47 
20.26.46,5 
27.06.17 

27 . 09 . IQ 

23 - 46 . 32»4 
+ 4»37 
23 ' 46 - 36>77 


1780, 
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apparent Time correch 

1780, 18th February, ) Eaft limb pafled b , « 

the meridian _ _ - 10.39^31,6 

15th April, ) Weft limb pafled the me- 
ridian . _ - - g. 17.34 

^th Auguji, an Appulfe of the Moon to Jupiter. 

J Weft liinb pafted a circle of the meridian 7.14.44 
Jupiter' i weftern limb - _ - 14.48 

Eattern do. . - _ . - 14.58 

Center 18.49 

J Weft limb - ... - 00.53 

Jupiter's center ----- 25.06 

]) 25,19 

Jupiter's center - - - - - 42.31 

]) 4308 

Jupiter 51.21 

]) 52-15 

Jupiter ------ 8.42.2a 

J) - 44 - 4 * 

The difference of declination of Jupiter 
and the neareft horn of the Moon, was 
9 '.Oi "',4 7.28.4Q 


Dijlances of Limhs. 

t It 

I4*33»a - 7 32-12 

i 5 -oij 5 35 - 3 ^ 

15-32,7 38-53 

16.25,9 44-31 

17.06.5 48.16 

30.58.6 - 8.35.49 


OSSERVATIONS 
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Si 


TRIVA TO ORE, 


Ohfervations hy T. D. P. 17^3- 

Day h , ,, , ,, 

©On the meridian, Dec. 5th, 23.33.52,5 flow 26.07,4 
©On the meridian, Dec. 6ih, 23.35.53,1 flow 24 06,9 
Daily gain, - - 2.00,6 

The equation of equal altitudes was applied. 


An EmerJionoJ Jupiter’s JirJi Satellite. 


/ // 

6th Dec. by watch emerged 6.31.53 
Too flow at noon +26.07,3 
Gain till obfcrvation 34,4 


Emerfion 6.57.25,9 
Ephemeris 1.36.52,0 


X-ongitude in time 6-20.33,9 

O 


in degrees 80.08.28,5 


©On the meridian, Dec. 28 23.26.37 

liquation of E. A. - - 1,9 

«6.29.35,iflow33.24,9 

On 
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/ft 

O On the meridian, Dec. 30 23.23.40,3 
Equation of E. A. - - - 1,9 

23'23*38,4 flow 36.21,6 

Daily lofs 88,4 


AnEmerJionof Jupiter’s JirJl Satellite. 

6.27.07 
33 - 24»9 

'7.00.57,7 
1.40.44,0 

Longitude in time 5.20.13,7 

o 

in degrees 80.03.24,6 
The mean of the two longitudes 80.05,56,5 

The diftance between the flag in the fort, and the place 
of obfervation at TrivatoorCfWas determined by a long * 
bafe meafured in the fands, and by taking angles for 
trigonometrical calculations. 

Madras flag, diftance - - 2787,1 feet. 

Bearing - S. 10.33.50 W. 

/ // 

Which gives difference of Longitude 50,5 

Latitude 4.30,7 


VJPEREE. 

Having borrowed the quadrant that Mr. Hurst ufed 
in the tranfit of VcnuS) I was defired not to alter its 
VoL. 1 . G line 


29th of Dec. by watch emerged - 
Too flow at noon 
Lofs till obfervation at 88,4 
Emerfton 
Ephemeris 
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line of collimation till 1 had determined the quantity of 
error; thofe obfervations are in the tables of latitude. 
It was ufed in the furvey to Calcutta. 

As I intended to obferVe at this place, I determihed 
its diftance from the fort as accurately as I could by 
trigonometry. - The refult is ; 

Madras flag, diftance - 8072,2 feet 

bearing S. 23.15,00 E, 

Which gives difference of Latitude 31^', 5 

MADRAS. 

• in 

Latitude of fee table - 13.09.00,4 

Madras fouth of it - 4.30,7 

Latitude 13. 4.29,7 

Latitude of Viperee, fee table - 13.05.05,4 

fouth of it - — 31,5 

Latitude 13.04.33,9 
Mean 13.04.31,8 

Longitude of Trivatoore, Mean - 80.05.56,5 

Madras weft of it - — 00.50,5 

Longitude 80.05.06,0 


WUNGOLEf 1782, commonly called ONGOLE. 
Obfervations by T. D. P. 

14th November, double altitudes of the pole, with 
the fmall fextant made by Ramsden, and the artiflcial 
horizon. 3 

Watch 



84 
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tFatch. Angles. 


9.16.12 

34 > 45 - 3'3 

21.00 

47 30 

31.00 

4530 

49.00 

46.30 

9.29.18 

34.46.15 


1 thefe were with the fmall 
j fextant. 

is was with the large fextant. 


17.23.08 

+ 2.40 * beneath meridian, 
— 2.58 refra 61 ion. 

17.22.50 meridian altitude. 
1. 51. 13 polar diftance. 

15.31.37 Latitude. 


1 6th Novemberj with the o6lant double altitudes of the 

Sun. 



Upper L. 

L0X\)€T Z. 

.00.28 

0 / // 

II 1.51.00 


2.24 

54.00 

® i ij 

4.14 


110.48.20 M. A, 

5-41 

1 1 1.56.00 M. A. 


6.36 


110.47.00 

Obferved altitude 

55 - 4 1-05 


Ref. and par. 

~ 34 

Meridian altitude correfl 

55-40.31 


Declination S. 

1 8.49.05 


Co. Latitude 

74.29.36 


Latitude 

G 2 

15.30.24 
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1784, The Latitude obferved by T. D. P. (fee ob- 
fervalions at large} was 

o / 

15.29.16 

This is inferted only to bring to teft the accuracy of 
the oftant, which is mentioned (page 58) in the Intro- 
duflion : and it appears that, by a fingle obfervation 
made with it, the Latitude was determined within 

It ferves alfo to fhew that, though it is very difficult 
to take double altitudes of fo faint a ftar, in low lati- 
tudes, even the polar ftar may be ufed to great advan- 
tage : and in thefe hot climates the ftars only can be 
employed, for the Sun's heat at noon, after a long 
march, is really not to be borne by any conftitution. 


MASULIPATAM, 1782, hyT.D.F. 


27ih oa. O diameter forward 33, 1 ^ 

backward,32,J dexback. 

Double altitudes of the Sun's lower limb, taken with 
the Hadley’s oftant and the artificial horizon. 


U^atch 

Angles, 


® / // 


120.52.20 

20.3« 

120.55.20 

28.17 

121.21.00 

30.40 

121.23.30 

31-38 

121.24.00 

32-34 

121.25.40 meridian, 

34-23 

121.23.20 


Obferved 
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Obferved meridian altitude - L. L. 

Error of quadrant 

Semi-diameter . - _ 

Ref. and par. - _ _ 

® / // 
60.42.50 

--30 
+ 16.10 
— ' 27 

Altitude 
Declination S. 

60.58.03 

12.51.09 

Co. Latitude 

73.49.12 

Latitude 

28th October, quadrant the fame as above. 
The mode the fame, double altitude 
Meridian altitude corretl 

Declination - - S. 

16.10.48 

120.45,00 

60.37.42 

i 3 -ii *55 

Co. Latitude 

73 - 49-37 


Latitude 16.10.23 

ift Nov. O diameter 34 forwards, \ then fet the fpe. 

33 backwards, J culum to 90“. 
Time. Upper L. Loii'a- L. 

h , 

12.14.56 

1 19.13.10 

15.33 118.04.30 M. A. 

i6.i.i 119.14.50 M. A. „ ^ 

Obferved meridian altitude - _ - 59.19.50 

Ref. and par. - - — 30 

Error of quadrant - ”—30 

Meridian altitude 59.18.50 
Declination - S. 14.30.45 


Co. Latitude 73.49-35 


Latitude 


16.10.25 

The 
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The fame day Lieutenant Humphkeys obferved with 
a fextant made by R amsden, about four inches radius : 
he made the angles of the lower limb 1 1 8°.09'.oo'' ; and 
the error of his quadrant was — 2', which gave the lati- 
tude This was intended as a kind of tell 

of the inftruments, but it was not a fair one, and yet the 
refult is clofer than could be expefled, confidering the 
difficulty of reading the fmall one. 

Mean of three latitudes with oClant 1 6°. 1 0^.3 2^^ 

^ / // I // 

00.04.56 toofaft 4.56 
00.08.36,5 8.36,5 

00.12.37 12.37 

00.16.36,5 16.36,5 


0 On Meridian, Oci.aqth, 

By the fmall watch 
^ 3ilt, 1 


Nov. ift. 


Examination of the large watch ufed at the obfervation 
of Jupiter's Satellite. 


29th 061 ober, altered the 


at one o’clock. 

Small Watch. 

^ . a 

Oao. 29th 

22.37.00 

Too faft 

8.23,2 

Solar time 

22.28.36,8 

h . . 

Nov. ift 

1.46.00 

Too faft 

0.16.54 

Solar time 

1.29.06 

Therefore 
gained 46",3. 

in 51 hours 


fpring, and fet it a-going 

Large Watch, 


/ // / // 
22.34.42 too faft 6.05,2 


i-35 57j5 toofaft 6.51,5 
folar time the large watch 


An 
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An Emerjion of Jupiter’s firjl Satellite. 

ift November, by watch emerged - - 7.27.20 

At laft obfervation, too faft — 06.51,5 
Gained afterwards at 46'', 3 — 05,3 

Emerfion 7.20.23,2 
Ephemeris 1.56.15 

Longitude in time 5.24.08,2 

in degrees 81.02.03 

The obfervations before written were made at the 
Chief’s garden. The Fort flag was diftant 2^5" in a 
ftraight line, and bore S. by E. which gives difFerence of 

• ' 

Longitude - - - +0.30 

Latitude - _ . — 2.28 

Longitude of Gardens 81.2.03 

+30 


Longitude of Flag 81.2.33 
Latitude of Gardens 16.10.32 

— 2.28 


Latitude of the Flag 16.08.04 

PEDDAPOORE, 1784. 

Ohjervatiom by T. D. P. 

/ 

e on the meridian, June i8tb 9*36.45 

Ditto 19*^^ “ 9‘28.57,5 


7-47r5' 

-4.09,4. 


Acceleration for the time 
Lofs in one day 


3*38»i 
O On 
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0 On the meridian, June i8, 23.51.47 j75 8.12,25 


An Immerjion of Jupiter’s firjl Satellite. 

The Planet was extremely bright, and the Belts dif- 
tinft and clear; the glafsperfeftly fteady h ^ 

19th June, by watch changed colour 15.16.22 

Immerged 15.18.38 
Too flow at moon + 8.12,25 
Lofs to obfervation at 219 + 2.21 

Immerfion 15.29.11,15 
Ephemeris 10.00.13 

Longitude in time 5.28.58,25 

in degrees 82.14.34 

From the obfervations at Calcutta, it appears that 
there is a difference between the Longitudes derived 
from obfervations of immerfions and emerfions. 

The mean of Longitudes, 10 in number, 
derived from obfervations of immer- 
lions, with an 18 inch refleftor, was 
Of emerfions (2) with the fame inftrument, 
was 

The Angle emerfion with Dollond'i triple 
objeft glafs is _ . . » 

The mean of 4 emerfions with the fame - 
Difference by the reflefctor - - - 
By Dollond’s refraftor . _ _ 

The mean of all the immerfions (11) 

Emerfions (6) 


36»73 

As 


6-53-53>77 
5*53-43j 4 

5-53-57» 8 

5-53- 3> 9 
o. 0.10,77 

0.00.54,90 
5*53-54>i3i 
5-53-17* 4 


Difference 
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As the glafs with which the obfervation was made 
differed from both, the difference derived from the 
whole is to be preferred, and fo are to be Tub- 

trafted from this, to compare it with the other places, 
which were all emerfions, and then the longitudes of 
Peddapoore by emerfions will be 82‘’.05'.i9". 

KOSSIM KOTTA, 1782. 
Obfervations by T. D. P. 

9th Oftober, double altitudes of Jupiter from the 
artificial horizon. 

^ ////«/ // 

7.47.00 — 55.10.00 h , 

48.36 — 54.28.50 Jfupitir'sK. A. at the time 17»3®*o6,7 

o 

49.57 — 54.01.20 Declination ditto S. 23.12. 10 

50.58 — 53-37-10 0 R. A. at ditto 13.00.24,8 

52.02 — 53.13.10 Latitude - - 17.42.30 

53*05 52*50-00 Derived from the obferved Latitudei of 

______ I, — Llmulchilke and Sobaurum. 

7.50.i6M“nj26.56.43 Apparent altitude. 

— 1.51 Ref. 


26.54*5^ 

From the above data the planet had paffed h , ,, 
the meridian ------ 3*16.37,3 

Jupiter' i R. A. 17.32.06,7 


20.48.44 
O R. A. 13.00.25 


Time 7.48.19 
Watch 7.50.16 


The watch 
Vizaepatam* 


Too faff 1.57 

gained 12''' daily by the meridian of 

An 
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An Emerjion of Jupiter’s JirJi Satellite. 

^ / It 

9th 06 lober, by clock emerged 7.11. 45 

Too fall at the obfervation — 1.57 

Emerfion 7.09.48 

Epheineris 1.38.00 

Longitude in time 5-3 1*48 

o 

in degrees 82.57.00 

VIZACPATAM, 1782. 
Ohfervations hy T. D. P. 

An Emerjion of Jupiter’s fecond Satellite. 

^ I tt 

3d Oftober, emerged - 8.30.58 

Ephemeris 2.57.20 

Longitude 5.33.38 
o / // 

83.24 30 

An Immerjion of Jupiter’s third Satellite. 

^ t u 

7th Oftober, immerfion 8.9.57 

The time was ihewn by Mr. Russell’s time-keeper, 
which was made by Arnold, and was regulated by the 
meridian line in his hall. 


•jth September, an Emerfon of Jupiter’s frjl Satellite, 
by T. D. P. 1784. 

h / /K 

7th September, by watch emerged - - 8.23.38 

Sky remarkably clear, and glafs fteady. 

Full fplendor ------ 85.40 

Ohfervations 
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Obfervations for Time. 

Zenith Dijlancc^ 

^ i ti ^ I t, 

7th Sept. OU. L. 22.22.25'! By arch of go 41.29.20 

> D.SD.Non: 

24.48J 96 44.01.01 

Lat. by 2 northern ftars ‘7-44.33.4 

2 fouthern ftars J 17.38.16,5 

li — — • — 

N. B. Refraftion + 50 True Latitude 17.41.45 

Error of col limation +02. 58 

O Declination for the time and place N. 5.30.39 

h ^ // 

From the above data the time was 2 1 . 1 7. 1 5, 5 

By the watch 20.23.36,5 

The watch too flow 53-39 

Middle Wire, Upper Wirc^ 
h / n t u 

SthSept. a J^wt7/<zrifing7.oi.i3 7.03.16 
falling 8.07.35 8.05.30 

■V ^ ' « 

On the meridian 7.34.24 7.34- 23 = 7.34 23,5 
Palfage by calculation 8.29.55,5 

Watch too flow 55532 


September, O Zenith Dijlance. 



h / (/ 

D. 

5. D. Non. 

Zeiiith Dijlance. 
« '/ // 

0 L. 

19 - 13-55 

1 90- 

60.03.05 

— 56.59 20 

0 u. 

1 6.. 06 

J 9 ^ 

— 56.59-23 

U. 

16.49 

1 9 °“ 


— 56.18.20 

L. 

19 00 

196 

60.00.07 

— 56.1804,6 

U. 

21.57 

I90- 

58.03.00 

— 55-05 00 

L. 

24.09 

J 96 

55 - 04 - 4 ^ 5 * 

U. 

25. 18 

I90- 


— 54.18.00 

L. 

27.28 

J 96 

57.03.20 

— 54.1712,7 


19.20.20 


Mean 55.40.00,3 

0 Declination 
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• »' 

O Declination N. 5.09.42 
Latitude 17.41.45 


From the above data time 
Watch 


"in 

20.17.30 

19.20.20 


Watch flow 57.10 

^ / II 

Therefore the wat chloftin22.57 211, o 
And confequently daily - 221,0 

X)oy \l I , n ^ 

8 at 7.34.23.5 watch too flow 55.27.9 h , . 

7 at 8.23*3^ the emerfion happened 0*55*3®’>® 


*’“’’'*“'23.10.45,5 Lofs in this time at 221, — 3.33 
Therefore flow at emerfion 51 *59 
Emerfion by watch 8.23.38 


Time of emerfion 9.15.37 
Ephemeris 3.42.56 


Longitude in time 5.32«4i 

o 

in degrees 83.10.15 


OBoher 23d, an Ohfervaiion of Jupiter’s firjl Satellite^ 
by Mr, Maxton, 


The glafs the fame as mine ; and the watch corre£led 
by Mr. Russell’s meridian line. 


Emerfion by watch 
Watch fail 


h / ^ 
10.5.30 
— 6.05 


Emerfion 9.59.25 
Ephemeris 4.26.08 


Longitude in time 5.33'i7 

O 

in degrees 83.19.15 


This 
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This was the inllant of firft appearance, as well as 
Lieutenant Colebrooke’s, who obferved the fame at 
Vizianagarum Palace. 

^ i /f 

Longitude by T. D, P, 83.10.15 
by M. - - 83.19.15 


Mean 83* 14.45 


Mr. Russell alfo made an obfervation, which I do 
not ufe, becaufe he noted the time of full fplendor, 
which is uncertain : it follows : 


“ / It 

16th Odober, Watch fall at noon 1 j 43 j 5 

gained daily 56", 5 

Add its gain to the obfervation 18,5 

Watch faft —2.02 

Time of full fplendor 8. 4.39 


Time of obfervation 8. 2.37 
Ephemeris 2.29.17 

Longitude in time 5‘33*20 

in degrees 153.20.00 


BEZMV LW ILS Ay 1784. 
Obfervations by Lieutenant Colebrooke. 

^ / // 

Q On Meridian, Aug. 7th 23.40.23,15 
Equation of E. A. +,60 

23.40.23,75 flow i9.3^j®iS 

On 
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O On Meridian, Aug. 12th 23.22.30,5 
Equation of E. A. + 0,75 

23,22.31,25 flow 37^28^75 

Lofs in 5 days 17.52,50 
Daily lofs - 3.34, 5 

An Irmnerjion of Jupiter’s fecond Satellite. 

This was with his firfl obfervation. h , , 

8th Auguft, by watch immerged 12.33.20 

Too flow at noon 19*36,25 
Lofs to the obfervation, at 2 14'', 5 i*55* 2 

Immerfion 12.54.51,45 
Ephemeris 7.20.50 

Longitude in time 5*34*01,45 

in degrees 83.30.15,00 

Augujl i^th^ hy T. D. P. 

^ / // 

Jupiter's firft Satellite vanifhed by the watch 1 1 .32.28 

6 or 8 feconds before the time noted, it had not 
changed colour : a cloud came on, and hid it for about 
8 feconds, and when it was gone, the Satellite had 
vanifhed. 

Augujl s.oth, hy T. D. P. 

^ / // 

Jupiter's firfl Satellite vanifhed by the watch 14.2.30 

The fky was clear, the glafs fteady. Here I expefted 
what happened, and was on my guard. The Satellite 
vanifhed at a fmall diftance from the body, i, e, before 
the conta6l3 and without changing colour. 

On 
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Day h , ,, 

G On Meridian, Aug. 19th 23.57.13,25 
Equation of E. A. + 1, 5 

19^^ 23.57.14,75 flow 2.45,25 
Immediately before this obfervation, the watch was 
fet forward one hour without flopping. By comparing 
this with the obfervation of the i2th, the watch loft 
daily 3'.36"j6. 

The foregoing obfervation of time is only of ufe for 
the erroneous immerfions of the 13th and 20th, 

Day h , 

G On Meridian, Aug. 27th 23.41.26,5 
Equation of E. A. +2,1 

27th 23.41.28,6 flow 18,31,4 

O On Meridian, Aug. 29th 23.35.17,5 
Equation of E. A. +2,4 

23 - 35 -i 9 j 9 24.40,1 

Daily lofs 3.04,4 

An Emerjion of Jupiter’s firjl Satellite^ 

By Lieut. COLEBROOKE. 

h / 

29th Auguft, by watch emerged 12.27.00 

Too flow at noon after the obfervation +24.40,1 

Lofs after the obfervation — 1.25,5 

Emerfion 12.50.14,6 

Ephemeris 7*16.33 

Longitude in time 5*33*4ij6 

' o 

^n degrees 83.25.16 

Obfervations 
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Ohfervations }y T. D. P. 

h , ; 

© On the Meridian, Sept, a 23.20.47 
Equation of E, A. +02,5 

23.20.49,5 flow 39.10,5 


O Altitude, 5th Sept. 21.53.55,5 67.31.35 
Refraction and parallax — 20 
Coilimation +51 

67.32.0S 

0 Declination at the time and place 6.14.2S 

Latitude i7*53*3a 


From which data the time was 22.41.10,0 ' " 

By the watch 21.53.55,5 flow 4^.20, 5 


Whence the daily was 167,7 

An Emerfon 0/ Jupiter’s JirJ Satellite. 

The (ky clear of clouds, and the glafs fleady ; but 
the vapours had a perceptible motion through the tc- 
lefcope. The Belts were very dillinCl. 


5th Sep- 
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** t it 

5th September, by watch emerged 14.00.35 

N. B. Full fplendor 14.2.15. Too flow at 
the altitude of the O taken after the 
obfervation - - 4- 47.20,5 

Lofs after the obfervation, at 16 j",'/ — 54,4 


Emerfion ^ 14.47.01,1 
Ephemeris 9.13.36 

Longitude in time - 5 33.25,i 

O 

in degrees 83.21.18 


Obfervations by Lieutenant Colebroorl. 


^ f it 

O On Meridian, Sept. 29th 23.38.27,6 
Equation of E. A. + 5,4 

/ if 

23.38.33,0 flow 21.27,0 
Equation of time 23.49.46,4 

flow 11.13,4 

0 On Meridian, Ofl. ifl 23.32.17,3 
Equation of E. A. 


Equation of time 


Daily lofs on folar time 3.05,1 
VoL. I. H 


+ 5-7 

23-32.23,0 flow 27.37,0 
23.49.08,6 

flow 16.45,6 


An 
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An Emerjion of J upiter’s ^r/Z Satellite. 


30ih of Sept, by watch emerged - - 9.15.10 

Too flow at noon - - +21.27 

Lofs till obfervation at 185",! 1 + 1,15 


Emerfion 9- 37- 5* 

Ephemeris 4.05.02 


Longitude in time 5-32.50 

O 

in degrees 83.12.30 


I fufpeft that a miftake was committed in writing 

^ / // 

down the time, and that it ought to have been 9,16,1a 
But this is as it is entered in the original book. 


/ // 


i3tb OBober, at 1.48 fet the watch forward one hour 
without (topping it. 


h 


// 


0 On Meridian, OB. r5th 23.51.53,5 
Equation of E. A. - + 6,8 


Equation of time 


23.52.00,3 

23-45-31j7 


flow ^59, 7 
faft 6.28,6 


The obfervation of the 0 paffage over the meridian 
was not taken the next day after the emerfion as ufual, 
and between the 17th and 18th the watch ran down> 
therefore the rate is afcertained from the mean time, 
compared with the 29th September and ift OBober. 

And 
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And the watch loft by the ift 

173,6 daily 

by the 2d 

174,7 

Mean 

174,7 

Daily variation 

+ 11,5 

Daily lofs on folar time 

185,7 

An Emerfon of Jupiter’s /Fry? 

Satellite. 

h , 

i6th OClobcr, by watch emerged 

7 - 53-35 

Too flow at noon 

+ 7 - 59,7 

Lofs till obfervation at 1 85^,7 

+ 1.01,9 

Emerfion 

8.02.36,6 

Ephemeris 

2.29.17,0 


Longitude in time 5 ‘ 33 -^ 9 )^ 

O 

in degrees 83.19.54 


Rijult of the Ohjervation of Longitude. 


“ / // 

29tll Auguft, COLEBROOKE 83.25,16 
5th September, Pearse 83.21.18 
30th ditto, CoLEBROOKE 82.i2.30 

i6th Oftober, CoLEBRooKE 83.19.54 


83.25.16 

83.21.18 

rejcfted. 

83.19.54 


Mean 83.19.44,5 83 22 09,3 


VI ^ lA JVA G A RUM PALACE. 

An Obfervation of Jupiter’s fecond Satellite, by T. D. P, 

22d October, by watch emerged 7.16.06 

Full fplendor 18.18 


H 2 


Obfervations 
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Obfervations by LieiUenant Colebrooke. 

Equal Altitudes, 

* Fumulhoot rifing 7.48.10 

falling 9.44.25 

s 

* On the Meridian 8.46.17,5 ^ 

By calculation 8.54.35,5 flow 8.18 

O On the Meridian, Ocl. 22d 23.50.14,5 

Equation of £. A. - + 7,0 

23.50.21,5 flow 9.38,5 

23d Od. * Fumulhoot 7 - 51*39 

falling 9.29.05 

* On the Meridian 8.40.22 

By calculation 8,50,46,2 flow 10.24,2 

© On the Meridian, 23d 23.48.10,3 

Equation of £. A. + 7,6 

23.48.17,3 flow 11.42,7 

// 

From the above, daily lofs 125,2 
An Emerfion of Jupiter's frf Satellite, 

By watch emerged 9.48.55 


22d 
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/ // 

22(1 0 £l. Jupiter's fccond Satellite emerged 7.16.06 
By Fmmlhoot, watch (low + 8.18 

. . 

Lofs in 1.30 after emcrfion, at 125,2 — 07,8 

Emerfion 7.24.16,2 
Ephemeris 1.49.57 

Longitude in time 5.34.19,2 

in degrees 83.34,48 

23d 061 . Jupiter's firfl Satellite emerged 9-48.55 

By Fmnulhoot too flow +10.24,6 

Lofs in 1.8. after Fumulhoot paffed at 125,2 + 06,0 

Emerfion 9 59.25,6 
Ephemeris 4.26.08,0 

Longitude in time 

o 

in degrees 83.19.54,0 

Mr. Maxton obferved this at Vizaepatam : and the 
two obfervations fiiewonly 3^" difference of longitude; 
but the high bill that lies to the north of the Palace 
bore from Beemuliuilfa.N . 8“. 25' E. and by trigonome- 
try its diftance was 22,978 miles, therefore it lay north 
Beemulwilfa 19'. 28.'^ and call 2^.52". The Palace lies 
I2f20^^,3 to the north by obfervations at large, and 
therefore to the call 1'. 48". But Beemulwilja lies to the 
eaft of Vizaepatam, Mr. Max ton’s eye, it may be 
3 p re fumed, 
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prefumed, is not fo quick as Lieutenant Colebrooke’s, 
and will fuffice to account for the difference; for, by a 
particular furvey round thefe parts, Vizianagw Fort 
does lie 6'.36" cafl of Vizacpatam- 

NARR AINP 0 0 REt 

Which, by the table of the route, lies weft of Viziana- 
garum Palace 2. 

Ohfervations by Lieutenant Coi.ebrooke for fime^ 

On the Meridian Ocl. 31ft 23.36.04,3 
Equation 4 - 6,4 

/ u 

23. 36.10, 7flow 23.49,3 

November ift 23.34.39,5 
Equation 4. 6,8 

23*34-46,3^0^25.^3,7 

Daily lofs i-24,4 

An Ohfervation of. Jupiter’s frf Satellite. 

Sky remarkably clear, and glafs fteady h , ^ 

3 ill Otlober, emerged by watch 6.00.45 
Too flow at noon 23.49,3 

Lofs till qbfervation at 84'', 4 22,5 

Emerfion 6.24.56,8 

Ephemeris 51.26 

Longitude in time 5*33*3038 

in degrees 83.22.42,0 


KALJNGA 
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KALINGAPATAM, 1784. 
Ohfervations by Lieutenant Colebrooke for Time, 

O On Meridian, Nov. 7th 23.50.56,5 
Equation of E. A. + 6,8 

23.51.03,3 flow 8.56,7 
|3 Cafliopaeae on the Meridian 8.49.48 

by calculation 9.00.01,6 flow 10.13,6 


/ // ^ // 

Therefore the watch loft 1.16,9 9 hours, and 205,06 

daily. 

N. B. The watch had run down on the 5th, and the 
weather was changing from dry to cloady, which ended 
in rain. 

For Longitude. 

An Emerfon of Jupiter’s firjl Satellite. 

Glafs fteady, atmofphere rather thick. h ^ 

By watch emerged 13*35 

Too flow by the ftar + 10.13*6 

The ftar pafled after the emerfion 36'; lofs 

for that time — 5,1 

Emerfion 8.23.43,5 

Ephemeris 2.47,01,0 

Longitude in time 5.36.42,5 

o 

in degrees 84.10.37,5 

JECHA-- 
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JECHAPOORE, 1782. 

Objcrvalions by T. D. P. 

Double altitudes of Jupiter^ with the o6lant and ar- 
tificial horizon. 

Time. Angles. 

^ / // « / // ^ ^ / // 
8.10.03 — 64.28.10 Jupiter's R. A. at the time 17. 21.4656 

o 

^3-03 — '63.30.00 Declinations. 23.02.04 

'' h 

15.08 ’ — 62. .15. 20. 0 R. A. at the time 11.55.08,2 

^^•53 “■ 61.50.30 Latitude by CoLEiiuooKE, 1784 , see Table 

8.14*17 3 ^‘ 34*^5 I^ee Ob.scrvations at large t 9‘®^‘45 

Ref. — 1.34 


31.32.41 

From the above data, Jupiter had pafled tke meridian, 

2.45.59,2, and the time was 8.12.37,6 
Watch 8.14.17 

Too fall 1*3954 

A n EcUpfc of the Moon. 

^ / // 

gift Sept. 7.00.15 doubtful. 

01.40 begun certainly. 

02.40 ilrong (hadow came on. 

04.14 penumbra touched a place which I 
name A. 

09.03 fhadow touched A. 
g.06.56 fliadow touched the limb at B, 

08.11 penumbra going. 

10.12 limb not perfe£lly bright. 

J1.20 end certainly, and at 15 . 


By 
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By comparifon of the obfervations at A, it appears 
that the ihadow required 4^49' to move through the 
breadth of the penumbra. By comparing thofe at B, 
it appears that 4'. 24" were then fufficient. 

The mean of thefe will be very near the truth ; it is 
4 '- 37 " 


Shadow came on 
Advance of penumbra 

7.02.40 
— 04-37 

Beginning of eclipfe 

61 

00 

b 

1 

Shadow touclied the limb 
Retreat of penumbra 

g. 06.56 
+ 04-37 

End of eclipfe 

9 - 1 I -33 

Duration obferved 
Duration by ephemeris 

2.13.30 

2.08.30 

By ephemeris end 
Beginning 

+ 05.00 
3.28 
1.19.30 

Duration 

2.08.30 

Ephemeris middle 

2.23.45 

Middle obferved by watch 
Too faft 

8.04.48 
— 1 - 39^4 

Ephemeris 

8.03.08,6 

2.23.45 

Eongitude in time 

5 - 39 * 235 <> 

degrees 

0 

84.50.54 


CAN JAM 
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GAN JAM FORT, 1782. 
Ohfervations by T. D. P. Latitude deterifiined. 


4th September, horizon clear, oftant - 19.21.30 

l^th very hazy, by fextant and quadrant, 

both agreed - _ _ - 19.21.03 

|6th Sextant 19.21.50 

Oftant 19.19.50 


Mean 19.21.03 


Thefe were taken from the top of the Chief’s houfe: 
the fea was the horizon ; the height above the area of 
the fort was meafured, but the height of that area was 
guefl'ed at ; the dip was taken correfponding to this 
height from the tables. 


An Ohfcrvdtion of Jupiter’s fourth Satellite, 

^ / // 

16th September, 1782, immerfion 6.45.27 
The change of colour w’as noted at 6.44.04 

Clouds prevented the obferving of the emerfion of 
this and the immerfion of the hrftj which happened 
that night. 


GAN JAM CAMP, 1784, 

Ohfervations by Lieut. Colebrooke, 

O On the Meridian, Nov. 20th 23.57.36,3 
Equatiop of JE. A. + 05,5 

/ // 

23.57.4ijO flow 2.18,2 
O On 
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© On the Meridian, Nov. 21ft 23.56 00 
Equation of E. A. + 05,5 


23.56.05,5 flow 3.54,5 


© On the Meridian, 22d 23.54.15,0 

Equation of E. A. 05?4 

23-54-20,4 flow 5.59,5 

* t CaJfiopaXi 24th November. 

Firat IFire^, Middle. Upper. 

/ // / // i ft 

Rifing 7.28.20 3440 42.40 

Falling 9.35.53 29.35 21.37 

^ h ^ 

pn the Merldidii 8.32.06,5 32.07,5 32.08,5=8.32.07,5 

By calculation 8.39.51,2 


Slow 


7-4357 


Which, compared with the lafl; folar obfervation, 
gives 91'', 3 daily lofs. 

An Emerfion of Jupiter’s frf Satellite. 


24th November, by watch emerged 

Too flow by the ftar + 7.43,7 
jLofs after the emerfion, at 91", 3 — - 7,3 

Emerfion 6.45.11,4 

Ephemeris 1.04. 39 

Longitude in time 5-40.32,4 

o 

in degrees 86.08.06 


jfEHAUD- 
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JEHAUDJEPOORE, 1784. 

Ohjervations by Lieut. Colebrooke. 

I'jth "Dec. * i Cajftopae a; h , ^ 

riling 6.31.40 42.03 

falling 8,05.53 55.31 

h , , 

* On the Meridian 7.18.46,5 18.47=7.18.46,7 

By calculation 7-54.48,7 

Watch flow 36.02,0 

O On the Meridian, i7fh 23.23.59,3 
Equation of E. A. +1 

23.24.00 flow 36,00 


An Emerfion of Jupiter’s firjl Satellite. 

By watch emerged 6.21.25 
Too flow by the'*' 36.02 

Emerfion 6.57.27 
Ephemeris 1.11.50 

Longitude in time 5 45*37 

o 

in degrees 86.24.15 


SO 0 BUN- 
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SOOBUNREEKA RIVER CAMP, 1784. 

Obfervations by Lieutenant Colebrooke. 

N. B. Oppojite Jellaforc, on the Ballaforc fide, of the 

Rive?'. 


0 /f 

O On the Meridian, Dec. 24th 23.19.34,1 
Equation of'E. A. — 7 


23.19.33,4 001^40.2656 


G On the Meridian, Dec. 25th 23.18.12 
Equation of E. A. — i 


23.18.H flow4i.49jO 


Daily lofs 82 "j4 


An Emerjion of Jupiter's firf Satellite. 

h ; . 

17th December, by watch emerged 8.12.42 
F ull fplendor. T 00 flow at the following 

h , noon - _ - - 40.26,2 

8.13.50 Lofs after emerfion, at 82A4 — 52 


Emerfion 8.52.16,2 
Ephemeris 3.04.14 


5.48.02,2 


Longitude in time 
in degrees 


An 
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An Emerjion ^ Jupiter’s fecond SatelliU* 

25th December, by watch emerged 6.04.40 

Watch flow 4-40.26,6 

Lofs till obfervation, at 82'', 4 + 23,2 

Emerfion 6.45.29,8 

Ephemeris 55*57 

Longitude in time 5-49*32s8 

o 

in degrees 87.23.12 

A Cowparifon of the Ohfervations for Longitudes with 
correfponding Obfervations at dif event Places^ to fix 
the Longitudes of thofe which were undetermined. 

By T. D. Pe ARSE. 
CALCUTTA. 

The obfervatory was at the Treafury Gate in Fort 

William, 

Lunar Eclipfes, 

•^ / // 

1776, July 30, Immerfion at Calcutta 17.01.16 

Greenwich 1 1.08.21 h , 

5*5 2* 55 

As this was not of the beft, I rejeft it. 

1779, NovemberEgd. Irejeftthe beginning, becaufe, 
when compared with Tycho in the former part, it ap- 
pears, from a like comparifon of the Greenwich obfer- 
vations, that it is erroneous a full minute. The firll 
2 Copernicus 
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Copernicus is alfo rejefted. And by comparing the end 
doubtful with Tycho and Copernicus of the latter part 
in both fets, it appears to be the obfervation that muft 
be compared with the end at Greenwich. 



I CaU htta» 

Greenicuh. 

Lon^Uude, 


P' / // 

*1 / // 


The body of Tycho touched 

‘ 12 - 35-30 

6.42.29 

5 - 53 -o 1 i°! 

paffed 

36-53 

43-36 

i7,oi 

Immerfion 

i 3 -oi- 4>»3 

7.08.08 

33>3 

Emerfion 

14.40.13,3 

8.46.23 

50*3 

Grimaldi touched 

43-06,3 

49-45 

21 > 3 | 

I'he middle of Copernicus 

15.02.44,1 

9.08.59,5 

44 . 6 ; 

The body of Tvcho touched 

04-56 

11-39 

17,01 

palled 

06.23 

12.49 

34-0! 

The end 

15-39 45>6 

9.46.09 

36,61 


Mean in time 5 * 53 »- 8?3 

o 

in degrees 88.22.04,5 


Jupiter’s Satellites. 

From the beginning of 1 774, till the 27 th of December 
1777, the obfervations were made with a middling 18 
inch refleDor. I allow 24" to compare it with the large 
refle6tor at Greenwich.^ and 12'' for their refraftor. The 
comparifonis of abtual correfponding obfervations, ex- 
cept in two cafes, in which the Calcutta obfervations 
are one revolution later. The Longitudes of Paris and 
Stockholm are taken from Wargentin, Phil. Tranf. 
vol. 67. Lunden, from thirty-three correfponding ob- 
fervations found in that fame paper. Of Chiflehurjl, 
from Wollaston, vol. 74. Of Geneva^ Oxjord., and 
Afar/«7/cs, from Pigot, vol. 68 and 76, Nagpoore Oini 
Chunargur were communicated to me by Lieutenant 
Ewart, of the Bengal eltablifhment, who obferved at 
each place a coiifiderable time. 





1774 > October 14th. Calcutta, 12,32.25 ift Sat. Im. + -4 ^2.32.49 
Stockholm, 07.52.00 — i.22,2j 6.39.39 


astronomical observations 
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The four following Obfervations were taken by a Quadrant made by Ramsden, eighteen inches radius, which 

file wed Altitudes. 
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A ROYAL GRANT OF LAND, 

ENGRAVED ON A COPPER-PLATE, BEARING DATE 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS BEFORE CHRIST ; AND 
DISCOVERED AMONG THE 

RUINS AT MONGUEER. 

Tranjlated from the Original Sanfcrit^ 

By CHARLES WILKINS, Esti. 
lu tlie Year 178 ). 

DEB PAAL DEB.* 

Prosperity ! 

H I5 wiflies are accompliflicd. His heart is ftedfafi. 

in the caufe of others. He walks in the paths of 
virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate Prince 
caufe innumerable bleflings to his People ! 

By difplaying the ftrength of his genius, he hath dif* 
covered the road to all human acquirements; for being 
a Soogot (1} he is Lord of the Univerfe. 

Gopaal, King of the World, pofleffed matchlefs good 
Fortune: he was Lord of two Brides; the Earth and her 
Wealth. By comparifon of the learned, he was likened 
unto Preetoo (2,) Sogor (3,) and others, and it is cre-^ 
dited. 

When his innumerable army marched, tl»e heavens 
were fo filled with the dull of their feet, that the birds 
of the air could reft upon it. 

La He 

* In this translation the Sanscrit names are written as they arc 
pronounced in Bengal; but in the following paper, the translator 
has adopted the more elegant pronunciation of Farancs and Cashmir. 
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He according to what is written in the Shaajlra^ 
(i,) and obliged the different fe6fs to conform to their 
proper tenets. He was blefl'ed with a fon, Dhormo Paal, 
when he became independent of his forefathers, who^re 
in heaven. 


His elephants moved like walking mountains ; and 
^e earth, oppcetTed by their weight, and mouldered 
into dull, found refuge in the peaceful heavens. 


He went to extirpate the wicked, and plant the good; 
and happily his falvation was effefted at the fame time: 
for his fervants vifited Kedaar, (2,) and drank milk ac- 
cording to the law’ ; and they offered up their vow's 
where the Ganges joins the Ocean, and at Gokornaa, 
(^) and other places, (4). 


When fie had completed his conquefls, he releafed all 
the rebellious Princes he had made captive ; and each 
returning to his owm country laden with prefents, re- 
fle£led upon this generous deed, and longed to fee 
him again; as mortals, remembering a pre-exiftence, 
w’ifh to return to the realms of light. 


This Prince took the hand of the daughter of Porohot^ 
Raajaa of many countries, whofe name was Ronnaa 
Itehee ; and he became fettled. 

The people, being amazed at her beauty, formed dif- 
ferent opinions of her. Some faid it was Lochee (5 j her- 
feif in her feape ; others, that the earth had affumed hei 
form': many faid it. was the Raaijaa’s fame and reputa- 
tion ; and others, that a houfchold goddefs had entered 
his- palipice. And her wifdoai and virtue fet her above 
ail the ladies of the court. 

This 
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This virtuous and praife- worthy Princefs bore a 
fon, Deb Paul De]b, as the fhell of the ocean produces 
the pearl ; 

In whofe heart there is no impurity j of few words, 
and gentle manners; and who peaceably inherited the 
kingdom of his father, as Bodheesotxvo (1} fucceeded 


He who, marching through many countries making 
conquefts, arrived with his elephants in tlie forefts of 
the mountains of Beendhyo^ (2,} where feeing again 
their long-loft families, they mixed their mutual tears^j 
and who going to fubdue other Princes, his young 
horfes meeting their females at Komboge, (3,} they mu* 
tually neighed for joy. 



He who has opened again the road of liberality, 
which was firft marked out in the Kreto jfoog (4) by 
Bolee, (5,} in which Bhaargob (6) walked in the Treetaa 
jfoog, (7,) which was cleanfed by Korno (8) in the 
Dwapor joog^ (g,) and was again choaked up in the 
JCoke jdog (ip) after, the death of Soiodweesee (11.) 


He who conquered the earth from the fource of the 
Ganges as far as the well-known bridge which was con- 
ftrufl;ed by the enemy of Dosaasyo (i2,) from the Ri- 
ver of Luckecool (13} as far as the ocean of the habita- 
tion of Boroon, (14.) 

At Mood-go-gkeeree, f 15,) where is encamped his vic- 
torious army, acrofs whole river a bridge of boats is 
conftrufted tor a road, which is miftaken for a chain of 
mountains, where immenfe herds of elephants,like thick 
black clouds, fo darken the face of day , that people think 
it the feafon of the rains j whither the Princes of the 
North fend fo many troops of horfe, that the dtift of 

their 
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their hoofs fpreads darl^efs on all lides ; whither fo 
many mighty Chiefs ol.^i^boodweep ( i ) reibrt to pay 
their rcfpefts, that the ^i^h hnks beneath the weight 
of the feet of their attendants. There Deb Paal Deh 
(who, ' walking in the footfteps of the mighty Lord of 
the great Soogots, the great Commander, Raajaa of Mo- 
haa RaajaaSfDhormo Paal Dc^,ishimfelf mighty Lord 
of the great Sbogots, a great Commander, and Raajaa of 
Mohaa RaajaasJ ilTues his commands. To all the inha- 
bitants of the town of Meseeka, fituated in Kreemeelaa, 
in the province of Sree Nogor (2,) which is my own 
property, and which is not divided by any land belong- 
ing to.iiil<lther; to all Raanok and Kaaje-poolro ; to the 
(g) dmaatyo^ Mohaa-kaarttaa-kreeieeko, Mohaa-Don- 
do-Nayk, Mohaa Proteehaar^ Mohaa-Saamont, Mohaa-r 
Dow-Saadhon-Saadhoneeko, Mohaa- Koomaaraa- Ma-^ 
tyo ; to the Promaatree and Sorobhongo ; to the Raa- 
jostaaneeyo, Ooporeeko, Daasaapofaadheeko, Chowrod- 
dhoroneekof Daandeeko, Dondopaaseeko^ Sowl-keeko, 
Gowlmeeko, Kyotropo, Praantopaalo^ Kothtopaalo and 
Kaandaarokyo j to the Todaajooktoho and the Beenee- 
jooktoko ; to the keeper of the elephants, horfes, and 
camels ; to the keeper of the marcs, colts, cows, buf- 
faloqii^, flieep, and goats ; to the Dootoprysoneeko, Gq-^ 
maa-Gomeeko, and Obheetworomaano ; to the Beesoy~ 
potee^ ToropoteCy and Toreeko. To the different tribes, 
Gowr, Maalobi KhosOf Hoon, Kolecko-, Kornaato, Laa-^ 
saato, and Bhoto ; to all others of our fubjefts, who 
are not here fpecified ; and to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, from the Braahmon and fathers 
of large families, t9 the tribes of Medo Ondhoroko^ and 
Chondaalo. 

Be it known that I have given the above-mentioned 
town of Meseeka, whole limits include the fields where 
the cattle gr^ze,above and below the furface, with all the 
lands belonging to it ; together with all the Manga and 
Mpdhoq trees ; all its waters, and all their banks and 
verdure; all its rents and tolls, with all fines for crimes, 

9 and 
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andn^Wards for catching thiiWs. In it there fhall be 
no mdteftation, no paffage fcrkiroops; nor fhall any one 
take from it the fmalleft part. - i give likcwife every 
thing that has been poflefl'ed by the fervants of the Raa- 
jaa. I give the Earth and Sky, as long as the Sun' and 
Moon fhall laft. Except, however, fuch lands as have 
been given to God, and to the Braahmam, which they 
have long pofleffed, and now enjoy. And that the glory 
of my father and mother, and my own fame, may be in- 
creased, I have caufed this Saa/on (i) to be engraved, 
and granted unto the great Botko Beehhoraato Meefro^ 
who has acquired all the wifdom of Books, and has 
fludied the Btads (2) under Ojlaayonoi who is defeend* 
ed from Owpomonyobo ; who is the fon of the learned 
and immaculate Botko Boraahoraato ; and whofe grand- 
father was Botko Beefworaato^ learned in the Beadsp 
and expert in performing the Jog (3). 

Know all the aforefaid, that as bellowing is merito- 
rious, fo taking away deferves punifhment; wherefore 
leave it as I have granted it. Let all his neighbours, 
and thofe who till the land, be obedient to my com- 
mands. What you have formerly been accuflomed to 
perform and pay, do it unto him in all things, jDatcd 
in the 33d Sombot (4,) and a ill day of the month of 
Metargo, 

Thus fpeak the following Slokes (5) from Dhormo 
Onoofaafon ; 

1, “ Rflm hath required, from time to time, of all 
** the Raajaas that may reign, that the bridge ^of 

their l^jpneficence be the fame, and that they do con- 
“ tinually repair it. 

2. *< Lands have been granted by SogoTf and many 

other Raajaas; and the fame of their deeds devolves 

to their fucceffors. 


3- He 
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3v ** He who difpofleiTes any one of his property^ 
which I myfelf, or others, have given, may he, be- 
coming a worm, grow rotten in ordure with hit 
forefathers I 

4. Riches, and the life of man, are as tranfient as 

s* drops of water upon a. leaf of the lotus. Learn> 
ing this truth, O man ! do not attempt to deprive 
“ another gf his reputation,” 

The Raajaa, for the public good, hath appointed his 
virtuous fon, Raajyo PaaU to the digriity of Jowho 
Raajaa. He is in both lines of defcent illullrious, 
i^ind hath acquired all the knowledge of his father. 


NOTES, 
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page 123. (1) Soogot {Ignlfics an atheift, or follower of the teneti of 
iioogot^ a philofoph^ri who is faid to have flourifhed at a place catioi 
^eekotf in the province of Behar^ pne thouland years after the com- 
mencement of the Koke Joog, or Jr on Age: of which this is the 48$ ad 
year. He believed in vifible things only, or fuch as may be deduced 
from cfFcfts the caufe of which is known; as from fmokc the etiftence of 
§re. He wrote many books to prove the abfurdity of the religion of the 
Brahmans: and fome upon aOronomy) and other {ciences, all which fre 
laid to be now in being. He further held that all our afhons are attended 
by their own reward and punilhments in this life ; and that all animals, 
having an equal right to exiflence with man, they Ihould not be killed 
cither for fport or food. 

(а) Pretoo was the fon of Beno^ and Raajaa of a place called Btetoor^ 
near hn^now. He flourllhed in the firft age of the world, and is faid to 
have levelled the earth ; and, having prepared it for cultivation, obliged 
the people to live in foclety. 

(3) ^ Raajaa who lived in the fecond age at Ojoddhd^ 

and is faid to have dug the rivers. 

Page 124. (r) Skaajlra — book of divine ordinations. The word i|s 
derived from a root fignifying to command. 

(2} Kcdaar-T^ famous place, fituated to the north of Hindoflan, vi« 
Cted, to this day, on account of its fuppofed {anftify. 

(3) Gokomaa^^. place of religious refort, near Punjab. 

(4) This and a few other pallages appear inconfiflcnt with the nrlnci* 
pics qf a Soogot : reconcile it, therefore, it Ihould be remarkeef, that, 
as he was Iffuing his orders to fuhjefls of a diScrent perfuafion, it pras na- 
tural for him to ufe a langu^e (he bed calculated to llrike them with 
a,wO| and bind thjem (o ^ performance of his commands. The Pundit^ 
by whofc affiftancp this tranflation was made, when be was defired to ex- 
plain this feeming contradiflion, afked whether we did not, in our courts, 
fwear a Mujfulman upoq the Korauy and a HiAidoo by the waters of the 
Canges^ although we ourfelves had not the lead faith in either* 

(5) Lockee^thc Hindoo Godded of Fortune. 

P^ge i 5 } 5 . (1) Bqdhe^otwo — *was tlk; fon of Soogot. 

4 ? I. ^ mountains on the continent near C^lon. 

g|||||HHKe_now called Camiay. 

WjKKIImo Joog-^thc fird age of the world, fometlmes called the 

W^ejoog^ or age of purity. 

( 5 ) Boiee-^d, fomous giant of the fird age, who is fabled to have con- 
quered eajrth, heaven, and hell. 

(б) Bhargoh^m^ Brahman^ who, having put to death all the princes of 
the earth, ufurped the government of the whole. 

'47) Treetoo the fecond age, or of three parts good. 

(8) Xtwo 
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(8) Korn(h-^ famous hero in the third age of the world. He was 
General to Doorjodhon^ whofe wars with Jfoodiflicr arc the fubje&'i of the 
MohabharcU^ the grapd cpick poem of the Hindoos. 

(9) Dwapor the thifd age of the world. 

(10) Kokt Joog — the fourth or prefent age of the world, of which 
4882 years are eiapfed. 

(11) Sokodwcejce^dxi epithet of Beckromaadeetyo^ a famous Raajaa. 
He fuccecdcd his brother Sokaadtetyo^ whom he put to death. 

(12) Dojaajyo—ox\eoi the names of Raabon^ whofe wars with Raam 
are the fubjeft of a poem called the Raamayon* 

(13) Luckeecool— now called iucAeepoor. 

(14) Boroen — God of the ocean. 

According to this account the Raajaa’s dominiom extended from the 
Cow's Mouth to Adam's Bridge in Ceylon^ faid to have been built by 
Raam in his wars'with Raabon ; from Luckepoor as far as Goazerat, 

(15) Moodfgo-ghttrtt — now called Monguttr. 

Page 126. (1) Jfumbooawcep — -according to the Hindoo geographyi 

implies the habitable part of the earth. 

(2) Sree Nogor — the ancient name of Patna. 

(3) Omaatyo^ prime minifter. Mohaa^kaarttaa krteUcko^^\tf\nrt{* 

tlgatorof all things. Mohaa-Dondo^Nayk^ chief officer of puniihmcnts. 
Mohaa-Proitt-haary chief keeper of the gates. Mohaa-SaamontOy 
raliffimo.- Mohaa^DowSaadhon^SaadhoneekOy chief obviator of difficuU 
tics. Mohaa-Koomaaraa-Matyoy chief inftruftor of children. Pfomaa* 
treCy keeper of the records. SorobhongOy patrols. RaajofiaanetyOy viceroy, 
Ooportthoy fuperintendant. DaafaaraadheekOy invclligatot of crimes. 
Chow-rod-dho-roncekoy thief catcher. Daandeekoymskct-hwcr* Dondo^ 
pqfakoy keeper of the inftruments of punifliincnt. SowkkcckOy collcftof 
of cuftoms. Cowlmetkoy commander of a fmall party. KyotrapOy fu* 
pervifor of cultivation . PraantopaalOy guard of the fuburbs* Kothto^ 
paalOf commander of a fort. KaandaarokyOy guard of the wards of the 
city. TodaajQoktokoy chief guard of the wards. Beeneejooktokoy direfloi;^ 
of affairs. Dootopryfoneekoy chief of the fpies. Gomaa-Gomcekoy meffen- 
gers. Ohheevorotnaanoy fwift meffengers. BeefoypoteCy governor of st 
city. ToropoUCy fuperintendant of the rivers. Toncko^ ohief of ihQ 
boats. % 

Page 127. (i) Jignlfics an cdift. 

{2) Beads ^ — Hindoo Scriptures. 

(3) J^S — Sacrifice. t 

(4) A'<?mAot-^Hnplics the aera or Raajaa BetkromadmtyOy The Brah*. 
nans ffiroughput Hindoftan keep time according to the follow!^ 
epochu : The Kdyobdo, from the flight of Krttfi.no, or c«MBM,eiM»n! 4 | 
of the KoUt Joog, 4882 years. The Sombot, from the death of Stek^ 
madtttyo, 1837 years. Xhe Sokaabdo, from the death of Raajaa Sokol 
1703. 

(5) SMcf— ftanaas, caBunonl/} but wroncouny, written Afiloguts, 

AN' 
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IV. 


AN 

INSCRIPTION 

On a pillar near BUDDAL. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 

By CHARLES WILKINS, Esquire. 

OOME time in the month of November, in the year 
1780, I difcovered, in the vicinity of the town of 
Buddal, near which the Company have a faftory, and 
■which at that time was under my charge, a decapitated 
monumental column, which at a little diftance has very 
much the appearance of the trunk of a cocoa-nut tree 
brpken off in the middle. It ftands in a fwamp over- 
grown with weeds, near a fmall temple dedicated to 
Jl^rgowtee, whofe image it contains. Upon my getting 
clofe enough to the monument to examine it, I took its 
dimenfions, and made a drawing of it j and foon after a 
plate was engraved, from which the accompanying is 
an impre^ion. 

It is formed of a fmgle ftone, of a dirty grey com- 
plexion ; and it has loft by .accidentja conftderable part 
of its original height. I was told upon the fpo^ that it 
had, in the coiirfe of time, funk confiderably in the 
ground; but upon my digging about the foundation, I 
found this was not the cafe. At a few feet above the 
ground is an infeription, engraved ip the ftone, from 
which I took two reverfed imprefflons with primer’s 
ink. I have lately been fo fortunate as to decypher the 
charafter; and I have the honour to lay before the So- 
ciety a tranferiptof the original in the modern writing, 
and a tranflaiion ; and at the fame time to exhibit the 
two imprefftons i took from the ftone itfelf. 


The 
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The original chara6lerof this infcription is very dif- 
ferent from the modern form; but it fo much refemblcs 
that on the plate found by Col. Watson at Mongueer^ 
that I am induced to conclude it to be the work of the 
pime period. The language is Samjkreet, and the whole 
is comprifed in twenty -eight metrical verfes of various 
meafures, 

CHARLES WILKINS. 

nth July, 1785. 
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Prosperitv ! 


I. 

J/EERA DEV was of the Sandeelya race, (i ;) from 
him was defcended Panchal ; of whofe generation, 
and of whom. Was Garga born. 


II. 

He, another Sakra, (2,) was ruler but of one quarter, 
and had no authority in other regions. He, too, was 
defeated by Dilya (3) chiefs ; but, being a virtuous 
prince, he became fupreme over every country with- 
out referve j and his conduct was fuch, that he laughed 
Vredhdspatee (4) to fcorn. 


III. 

Eechd (5) was his wife; and like love, fhe was the 
miftrefs of his heart. She was admired for the native 
purity of her mind, and her beauty was like the light of 
the moon. 


In 


(1) A tribe of Brabman<; flill extant, 

(2) Ecndra, the God of the Heavens, who Is fuppofed to be the Guar« 
dian of the Ead, 

{3) Evil Spirits. Ecndra Ii^ faid to have loft his kingdoni| for t 
vrhile, to the Afoors, or eul fpirits, 

(4) The tutor of the good fpiritS| and the Planet Jupiter, 

(§) Lovcj DeGrc. 
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IV. 

In his countenance, which was like the flower of the 
waters, (i,} were to be traced the lines of four fciences, 
(a.) The three worlds were held in fubjeftion by his 
hereditary high rank. 

From thefe two was defcended a Br.TAman like Ka- 
'Bialayonee^ (3,} and he took unto himfelf the name of 
l&rec Darbha-panfe : 


V. 

Whofe country (extending to Reva-Janak^ (4 ;) to 
the father of GowrH, (5,) whofe piles of rocks reek 
with the juice exuding from the heads of intoxicated 
elephants, and whofe fnow-white mountains are bright- 
ened by the fun’s rays; to the two oceans: to that 
whence ArSbn (6) rifeth from its bed, and to that 
wherein the fun finketh in the weft) the Prince SrF^ 
Dev Pal, (7,) by his policy, rendered tributary : 

VI. 

At whofe gates (although the profpefl, hidden by the 
dull arifing from the multitude of marching forces, was 
rendered clear from the earth, being watered by conflant 

and 


(1) The Lotus. 

(2) Arms, Music, Mechanic?, Physics^ 

1$) Brahma. 

(4) Perhaps the Narhadda* 

(5) The snowy Mountains that part India from Tartary. Gowree^ 
one of the names of the Parvatec, the consort of Seev. 

(6) The Charioteer of the Sun.-— The Aurora of the Hindoos. 

(7) If this be the Prince mentioned in the copper-plate found 
by Col. Wai'son, he reigned al Mongucer above 1800 years ago. 
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and abundant ftreams, flowing From the heads of luft- 
ful elephants of various breeds} flood, fcarce vifible, 
amongft the vaft concourfe of nobles flocking to his 
ftandard from every quarter, Sree Dev Pal^ in expec- 
tation of his fubmiflion. 


VII. 

Whofe throne that Prince (who was the image of 
Eendra, and the dull of whofe feet was imprefled with 
the diadems of fundry potentates) himfelf afcehded 
with a flafh of glory, although he had formerly been 
wont to offer him large luins of PUtai^ (i,) bright as 
the lunar rays. 


VIII. 

To him was born, of the Princefs Sarkara, the 
Brahman Somefwar^ who was like Som, (2,) the ofF- 
fpring of Atreey and a favourite of the Mofl High. 


IX. 


He adopted the manners of Dhananjay^ (3,) and 
did not exult over the ignorant and ill-favoured. He 
fpent his riches amongft the needy. He neither vainly 
accepted adulation, nor uttered honey words. His 
attendants were attached by his bounty ; and becaufe 
of his vaft talents, which the whole univerfe could 
not equal} he was the wonder of all good men. 

Anxious 


( 1 ) A square coin. 

(2) 'I’he Moon. 

(3) One of the Sons of Paadoo, commonly called Arjoon, 
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X. 

Anxious for a home and an afylum, he took the hand 
Rnnna, (i,} a Princefs of his own likenefs, accord- 
ing to the law, even as SHv the hand of Se^va, (2,} — • 
even as Haree (3} the hand of LakJJimee. 


XI. 


From this pair proceeded into life, burfting forth 
like Gobha^ (4,) with a countenance of a golden hue, 
the fortunate Kedara Meesra, whofe aftions rendered 
him the favourite of heaven. The lofty diadem, which 
he had attained, fhone with faultlefs fplendor, kifling 
the vaft circumference of the earth. His extenfive 
power was hard to be limited; and he was renowned 
for boundlefs knowledge, raifed from his own internal 
fource. 

XII. 

The ocean of the four fciences, which had been at a 
fingle draught drunk up, he brought forth again, and 
laughed at the power of Agastya^ (5.} 

XIII. 

Trufting to his wifdom, the king of Gozor (6) for a 
long time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of 
Ootkal,('/,) of the Hoons, (8,) of humbled pride, of the 

kings 

(1 ) A Princess of this name is also mentioned in Colonel Wat* 
somIs Plate. 

(2) Seeva is the feminine of Scev. 

(3) Haree, a name of Veeshnoa. 

(4) Gooha, a name of Karteck. 

(5) Who is said to have drunk up the Ocean. 

( 0 ) The kingdom of Goiur anciently included all the coun* 
tries which now form the kingdom of Bengal on this side the Brah^ 
TTlCLpOOtTQf except % 

(7) Orixia. 

(») Huns. 
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kings of DrHeer (i) and G^ojar, (2,) whofe glory was 
reduced, and the univerfal fea-girt throne. 


XIV. 

He confidered his own acquired wealth the property 
of the needy, and his mind made no diltinftion between 
the friend and the foe. He was both afraid and afhamed 
of thofe offences which condemn the foul to fink again 
into the ocean of mortal birth ; and he defpifed the 
pleafures of this life, becaufehc delighted in a fupreme 
abode. 


XV. 

To him, emblem of Vr^ehapatee^ (3,) and to his re- 
ligious rites, the Prince Srcc Soar a Pal (who was a 
fecond Eendrd, and whofe foldiers were fond of 
wounds) went repeatedly; and that long and happy 
companion of the world, which is girt with feveral 
oceans as with a belt, was wont, with a foul purified 
at the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed 
down, to bear pure water before him. 


XVI. 

Vdnzod, of celeflial birth, was his confort, with whom 
neither the fickle Ldkshmee, nor Sutee, (4,) conftant to 
her lord, were to be compared. 

VoL. T- M XVII. 


( 1 ) A Country to the South of the Carnatick. 

(2) Goozerat. 

(3) The Preceptor of the good Spirits, and the Planet Jupiter. 

(4) The Consort of Seev. 
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XVII. 

She, like another Devakee^ (1,) bore unto him a fon 
of high renown, who refembicd the adopted Yasodha^ 
(2,) and hulband of Ldhhmee, (3.) 


XVIII. 

This youth, by name Sree Gooravd Mehrd^ was ac- 
quainted with all the conftcllations. He refembled 
Ram, the fon of Jamlidagnee, (4,) He was another 
Ram. 


XIX. 

His abilities were fo great, that he was felicitous to" 
difeover the elfcnce of things, wherefore he was greatly 
refpefted by the Prince Srcc Ndrdyan Pdl. What 
other honour was nccefl'ary 2 


XX. 

His policy (who was of no mean capacity, and of a 
reputation not to be conceived) following the fenfe of 
the VHs, was ol boundlefs fplendor; and, as it were a 
defeent of Dhdrma, the Genius of Juftice. It was re- 
gulated by the example of thofe who truft in the power 
of fpcech over things future, who hand upon the con- 
nexion of family, w'ho are in the cxercife of paying 


(1) rtie real mother of KreesJma, 

{2) 'riie lo^ter-Mother of Kreeshna, 

Koohneence, the Consort of Krcc^hna* She is here called 
Lakhhmee, in compliance with the idea of her being a descent of 
that Goddess. 

(4) This is neither the Conqueror of Ceylon, nor the Brother of 
Ki'ecsluia^ 
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due praife to the virtues of great men, and who be- 
lieve in the purity of AJlrology, 


XXI. 

In him was united a lovely pair, Lakshmtt and 55- 
rhwatee, the Difpoferof Fortune, and the Goddefs of 
Science, who feeraed to have forfaken their natural 
enmity, and to Hand together pointing at Friendfhip. 


XXII. 

He laughed to fcorn him who, in the aflemblies of 
the learned, was intoxicated with the love of argument, 
and confounded him with profound and elegant dif- 
courfes framed according to the doftrine of the Sastr^s; 
and he fpared not the man who, becaufe of his bound- 
lefs power and riches, was overwhelmed with the pride 
of viftory over his enemy in the field. 


XXIII. 

He had a womb, but it obftinately bore him no 
fruit. One like him can have no great relilh for the 
enjoyments of life. He never was blelTed with that 
giver of delight, by obtaining which a man goeth 
unto another almoner, (i.) 


M 2 XXIV. 


(1) He had no Issue to perforin the Sr^dh for the release pf his 
Soul from the Bonds of Sin. By another Almontr is meant the 
Deity. 
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XXIV. 

He, who was, as it were, another Valmcekee, (1,) born 
in this daik age of impiety, amongd a dreadful and a 
cruel race of mortals, was a devout man, whodifplayed 
the learning of the Vc’ds in books of moral tales. 


XXV. 


His profound and pleafing language, like Gmgd^ 
flowing in a triple courfe (2) and conltaut ftream, pu- 
rifieth and delighteth. 


XXVI. 

He, to whom, and to ihofe of whofe generation, men 
were wont to refort as it were to Brdlima, waited fo 
long in expeflation of being a father, that, at length, 
he hiinfelf arrived at the Hate of a child. 


XXVII. 

By him was recorded here upon this lafting column, 
the fuperior beauty of whole lhaft catcheth the eye of 
the beholder, whofe afpiriiig height is as boundlefs as 
his. own ideas, which is, as it were, a Hake planted in 
the bread of X/z/.V, (3,) and on whofe top fits Tdrkshyti^ 
(3.) the foe of I'erpenis, and favourite bird of Ilaree, 
the line of his own defeerrt. 


XXVIll. 

(1) 'J'iie first Poer of fho Hindoos, au<] .sii]>posud Author of the 

lie supposed to have written in three laniruages. 

(.1) Time. 

( i) Othern ise called (jutoor. 
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XXVIII. 

Garoor^ like his fame, having wandered to the ex- 
tremity of the world, and dei'cended even unto its 
foundation, was exalted here with 3 ferpent in his 
mouth. 

This work was executed by the artifl; Beendoo Bhd-^ 
duu 


Remarks 
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REMARKS^ See, 

Remarks on the two preceding Papers, 

By the President. 

N O man h** greater respect than myself for the talents of Mr. 

Wilkins, who, by decyphering and explaining the old 
$crit Inscriptions lately found in these provinces, has performed 
more than any other European had learning enough to accomplish^ 
or than any Asiatick had industry enough even to undertake : but 
some doubts having arisen in my mind concerning a few passages 
in the two preceding Translations, I venture to propose them in 
the form of Notes with entire deference to his judgment. 

P. 123. 1. 11. This fortunate Prince — Is not the first couplet in 
honour of Buddha, one of whose names, in the Amarcosh, is Su- 
GATA ? A follower of his tenets would have been denominated a 
Saugat, in the derivative form. We must observe, that the Bauddhs, 
or Saugats, are called Atheists by the Brahmins, whom they op- 
posed ; but it is mere invective; and this very grant fully dis* 
proves the calumny, by admitting a future state of rewards and 
punishments. Sue at was a reformer; and every reformer must 
expect to be calumniated. 

P. 123./. 18. When his innumerable army— third stanza in 
the original is here omitted, either by an oversight, or because 
the same image of weeping elephants occurs afterwards, and might 
have been thought superfluous in this place ; nevertheless, I insert 
a literal translation of it. 

** By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the ocean, it 
was left, as being unprofitably seized ; so he declared: and his ele- 
phants weeping saw again in the forests their kindred, whose-eyes- 
wcre-full-of-tears.^' 

P, 124. /. 18. Of many countries — The Pandits insist that 
tracuta, in the original, is the name of a particular country. 

P. 127. /. 18. Bated in the 33d Sombat~li h^i is, year ; for Samvat 
is only an abbreviation of Samvatsara. ,This date, therefore, might 
only mean the thirty -third year of the King's reign; but, since Vi- 
cramaditya was surnamed the foe of Saca, and is praised by that 
napae in a preceding stanza, we may safely infer, that the grant 
was dated thirty-three years after the date of that illustrious Em- 
peror, whom the king of Gaur, though a Sovereign Prince, ac- 
knowledged as lord paramount of India. 

P. 133. Verse II. A virtitous Prince — Many stanzas in this in- 
scription pmve, that the Sandilya family were not Princes; but 
that some of them were Prime Ministers to the Kings of Gaur, or 
Bengal, according to this comparative genealogy : 

Kings. 
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Slings, Ministers.* 

Gopala. Panchala. 

Dhermapala. Garga. 

DeVAPALA. B. C, 23. * DfiRBiJAPANI. 

Rajyapala. Someswara. 

SuHAPAL.A. * CEDARAMISKA. 

NaHAY AN APALA. A.C. 07. Gurayamisra. 

So that reckoning thirty years to a generation, we ipay date the 
Pillar of GuRAVAMfsHA in the sixty-seventh year qftcr Christ. A 
Pandit, named Radhacani a, with whOm I read the original, ap- 
peared struck with my remark on the two families, and adopted it 
without hesitation ; but if it be just, the second stanza must be dif- 
ferently interpreted. I suspect Dharma, the Genius of Justice or 
Virtue, to be the true reading, instead of Dharmi^ a, or virtuous ; and 
have no doubt that pwro must be substituted foxparoi the sense will 
then be, that Indra loas ruler in tfie East only; and, though valiant, 
had been defeated even there by the T>aityas or Titans; but that Dhah* 
MA was made Sovereign over him in all quarters^ 

P. 134-, Verse V. Whose country — The original is : 

a rdvajanacanmatangajamadastimyachch'hilasanghat^h, 
a gauripiturisware’/?dmciranaihpushyatsitimn6gir<;h, 
martan^Mastamayodayarun'ajalad a var'irasidwayat, 
nitya yasya bhuwan chacara caradan sri d^vapalo nripah. 

The father of Reva is the Mahendra mountain in thesonth, in which 
that river has its source; as the father of Gauri is the Himalaya in 
the north, where Kwara, who has a moon on his forehead, is be- 
lieved often to reside: hence Radhacanta proposed a conjectural 
emendation, which would have done honour to Scaliger or Bent- 
ley. Instead of Indra, which is a name of the Sim, he reads Indu, 
or the Moon, by changing only a small straight line into a small 
curve; and then the stanza will run thus ; 

By whose policy the great Prince Devlpala made the earth tri- 
butary, from the father of Reva, whose-piles-of-rocks-are-raoist- 
with-juice-from-the-heads-of-lascivious-elephants, to the father-of- 
Gauri, whoie-white-mountainsare-brightened-with-beams-from- 
the-mooii-of-Is War A as far as the-two-oceans-whose-waters- 
are-red-with-the-rising-and-with-the-setting-Suii. 

The words connected by hyphens are compounds in Sanscrit. 

P. 135. Verse Vl. Suhnission^l understand avasaram this place, 
to mean the leisure of the Minister from public alfairs, for which 
even the King waited at the head of his army. 


P. 13 $. 
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P. 135. Verse VII. Sums qf Peeras— The common sense of pU*h.a 
is a chair, seat, or throne ; and in this sense it occurs in the thir- 
teenth verse. Udupachch*habipit*ham, or with^a-seat-hright-as-the 
moon, appears to be the compound epithet of asanam, or chair of 
state, which, though the King had often given to his Ministers, yet> 
abashed by his wisdom, and apprehensive of his popularity, he 
had himself ascended his throne with fear, 

P. 136. Verse X. The tenth stanza is extremely difficult, as it 
contains many words with two meanings, applied in one sense to 
the Minister Cedara Misra; but, in another, toCARTicEYA, the/;i- 
dian Mars: thus, in the first hemistich, 5 ' ic'hin means Jire, or a 
peacock ; s^ ic'ha, a bright flame, or a crest; and s’ acti, either power 
or a spear. As the verse is differently understood, it may be a 
de.scription of the Brahmen, or of the l)eity. 

P. 136. Verse XII. The Brahmans of this province insist, that 
by the four Vidya^s, or branches of A:noic/ec(gc, are meant the four 
Vedas, not the Upaveda\s, or Medicine, Archery, Mustek, and Me-t 
chanicks ; and they cite two distichs from the Agnipurana, in vvhich 
eighteen Vidya^s are enumerated, and among them the four Vedas ; 
three only of which are mentioned in the Amarcosh, and in several 
older books. In this verse also Radhacant has displayed his cri- 
tical sagacity: instead of nala he reads /a ; and, if his conjec- 
ture be right, we must add, ** even when he was a hoyd^ 

P. 137. V erso XVI. Constant to her lord — Radhacant reads ana* 
patyaya, or childless, for anupatyaya ; Sati having borne children 
till she became regenerate in the person of Pauvati. 

P. 139. Verse XXIII. It obstinately bore him no fruit, — The ori- 
ginal stanza is uncommonly obscure : it begins with the words ya« 
Ttirbabhuva, the two first syllables of which certainly mean Q.womb: 
but several Pandits, w ho were consulted apart, are (>f opinion, that 
yo is the relative, of which some word in the masculine gender, 
signifying speech, is the antecedent, though not expressed : they 
explain the whole stanza thus— That speech, which came forth 
(nirbabhuva) inconsiderately, of which there was no fruit, Ite was 
a man who spoke nothing of that kind for his owm j|ratification : 

** he was a man also, by w hom no presen t-of-play things was ever 
'' which the suppliant having received, goes to another mdre 
bountiful giver.^^ If the relativ.e had hoouyan in the neuter gen- 
der, I should have acquiesced in the translation offered by the 
Pandits ; but the suppression of so material a word as speech, which, 
indeed, commox\\y feminine in appears unwarrantably 

harsh according to European ideas of construction. 

P. 140. Verse XXVI. Jf the preceding interpretation be just, 
the object of the Pillar was to perpetuate the names of Glrava 
Misra and his ancestors; and this verse must imply, that he ex* 
pected to receive from his own sons, the pious officer which he had pep* 
fom^d to his forefathers. 
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V. 

SOME ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

SCULPTURES AND RUINS 

AT MAVALIPURAM, 

A Place a few Miles North of Sadras, and known to Seamen ly 
the Name of the Seven Pagodas. 

By william CHAMBERS, Esq. 

A s amidft inquiries after the hiftories and antiquities 
of Afia at large, thofe of that divifion of it in which 
this Soeiky refides, may feem on many accounts to lay- 
claim to a particular fhare of its attention, a few hints 
put down from recollcdion, concerning fome monu- 
ments of Hindoo antiquity, which, though htuated in the 
neighbourhood of European fettlements on the Chore- 
mandel coaft, have hitherto been little obferved, may, it 
is conceived, be acceptable, at leaft as they may poflibly 
give rife hereafter to more accurate obfervations, and 
more complete difeoveries on the fame fubje6t. The 
writer of this account went firft to view them in the 
year 1772, and curiolity led him thither again in 1776; 
but as he neither meafured the didances nor fize of the 
objetts, nor committed to writing at the time, the ob^ 
fervations he made on them, he hopes to be excufed if, 
after the lapfe of fo many years, his recolleftion fhould 
fail him in fome refpefts, and his account fall far fhort 
of that precifion and exaQnefs, which might have been 
f xpefted^ had there then exifted in India^i'o powerful an 
incentive to diligent enquiry, and accurate communica- 
tion, astheeftabliftimcntof this Society muft now prove. 

The 
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The monuments he means to defcribe, appear to be 
the remains of fome great city, that has been ruined 
many centuries ago ; they are fituated clofe to the fea, 
between Covelong and Sadras, fomewhat remote from 
the high road that leads to the different European fettle- 
ments. And, when he vifited them in 1776, there was 
ftill a native village adjoining to them, which retained 
the ancient name, and in which a number of Bramins 
refided, that feemed perfeAly well acquainted with the 
fubjeds of moft of the Sculptures to be feen there. 

The rock, or rather hill of ftone, on which great part 
of thefe works are executed, is one of the principal 
marks for mariners as they approach the coaft, and to 
them the place is known by the name of the Seven Pa- 
godas^ poffibly becaufe the fummits of the rock have 
prefented them with that idea as they paffed : but it 
muft be confeffedjthat no afpefl; which the hill alfumes, 
as viewed on the fhore, feems at all to authorize this 
notion; and there are circumftances, which will be 
mentioned in the fequel, that would lead one to fufpeft, 
that this name has arifcn from fome fuch number of Pa- 
godas that formerly flood here, and in time have been 
buried in the waves. But, be that as it may, the ap- 
pellation by which the natives diftinguifh it, is of a 
quite different origin : in their language, which is the 
Tamulicy (improperly termed Malabavy) the place is 
called Mdvalipuram, which, in Shanjcrity and the lan- 
guages of the more northern HindooSy would be Mahd- 
balipuTy or the City of the great Bali. For the Tamu- 
liansy (or Malabars,) having no h in their alphabet, are 
under a neceflityof fh ortening the SAan/cn/ word Mahi, 
greaty and write it md.* They arc obliged alfo, for a 
iimilar reafon, to fubftitute a v for a by in words of 
Shanjcrity or other foreign original, that begin with that 
letter; and the fyllablc aw, at the end, is merely a ter- 

minatioHif 


* Th|fcy do indeed admit a substitute, but the abbreviation is 

most used. 
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minatioiit which, like im in Latin, is generally annexed 
to neuter fubftanti ves*. T o this etymology of the name 
pf this place it may be proper to add, that BUli is the 
name of an hero very famous in Hindoo romance ; and 
that the river Mdvaligonga, which waters the eattern fide 
of Ceylone, where the Tamulic language alfo prevails, 
has probably taken Us name from him, as, according to 
that orthography, it apparently fignifies the Ganges of 
the great Balt. 

The rock, or hill of ftone, above mentioned, is that 
which firft engrolfes the attention on approaching the 
place; for, as it arifes abruptly out of a level plain 
of great extent, confifts chiefly of one fingle ftone, 
and is fituated very near to the fea beach, it is fuch 
a kind of obje£t as an inquifitive traveller would na- 
turally turn afide to examine. Its (hape is alfo Angu- 
lar and romantic, and, from a diftant view, has an ap- 
pearance like forae antique and lofty edifice. On com- 
ing near to the foot of the rock from the north, works 
pf imageryf and fculpture croud fo thick upon the eye, 
as might feem to favour the idea of a petrified town, 
like thofe that have been fabled indifferent parts of the 
world by too credulous travellers;};. Proceeding on by 
the foot of the hill, on the fide facing the fea, there is a 
pagoda rifingout of the ground of one folid ftone, about 
fixteen or eighteen feet high, which feems to have been 
cut upon the fpot out of a detached rock, that has been 

found 

* This explains also, why the Skanscrit word Ved, by which 
the Hindoos denominate the Books of the Law of their Religion, 
is written by the Tamulians, Vedam, which is according to the 
true orthography of their language, and no mistake of European 
travellers, as some have supposed ; while the same word is called 
"Bid by the Bengalies, who have,in efiect, noF in their arphabet.-— 
See Dow, Vol. I. Dissert, p, 41 . 

f Among these one object, though a mean one, attracts the at- 
tention, on account of the grotesque and ridiculous nature of the 
design ; it consists of two monkies cut out of one stone, one of 
them in a stooping posture, while the other is taking the insects 
out of bis head. 

I See Sha.w’s Travels,- p. 155, et seq. 
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found of a proper fizc for that purpofe. The top is 
arched, and the ftyle of architefture according to which 
it is formed, different from any now ufed in thofe parts. 
A little further on there appears upon a huge furface 
of ftone, that j uts out a little from the fide of the hill, a 
numerous group of human figures in bafs-relief, con- 
fidcrably larger than life, repref'enting the moft remark- 
able perfons whofe a61ions are celebrated in the Mahdb'- 
harit, each of them in an attitude, or with weapons, or 
other infignia,exprefrive of his charafter, or of forneone 
of his moft famous exploits. All thefe figures are^ doubt- 
lefs, much lefs diftin6t than they were at firft; for, upon 
comparing thefe and the reft of the fculptures that are 
expofed to the fea air, with others at the fame place, 
whofe fituation has afforded them proteftion from that 
element, the difference is ftriking ; the former being 
every where much defaced, while the others are frefli as 
recently finifhed. This defacement is no where more 
oblervable than in the piece of fculpture which occurs 
next in the order of defeription. I'his is an excavation 
in another part of the eaft fide of the great rock, which 
appears to have been made on the fame plan, and for 
the fame purpofe, that Chowltries are ufually built in 
that country, that is to fay, for the accommodation of 
travellers. The rock is hollowed out to the fize of a 
fpacious room, and two or three rows of pillars are left, 
as a feeming fupport to the mountainous mafs of ftone 
which forms the roof. Of what pattern thefe pillars 
have originally been, it is not eafy now to conjefture; 
for the air of the fea has greatly corroded them, as well 
as all the other parts of the cave. And this circumftancp 
renders it difficult to difeover, at firft fight, that there is 
a feene of fculpture on the fide fronting the entrance. 
The natives, however, point it out; and the fubjeO, of 
it is manifcftly that of Krijhen attending the herds of 
Nund Ghofe^ the Admeiusof the Hindoos; from whiph 
circnmftance Krijlitn is alfo called Gonpauly or the 
cowherd, as Apollo was entitled Nomius» 


The 
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The objefts that feem next to claim regard, are thofe 
upon the hill itfel f, the afcent of which, on the north, is, 
from'its natural fliape, gradual and eafy at firft, and is in 
other parts rendered more fo by very excellent fteps cut 
out in fcveral places, where the communication would 
be difficult or impraHicable without them. A winding 
ftair of this fort leads to a kind of temple cut out of the 
folid rock, with fome figures of idols in high relief upon 
its walls, very well finifficd, and perfeftly frelh, as it 
faces the weft, and is therefore ftieltered from the fea air. 
From this temple again there are flights of fteps, that, 
feem to have led to fome edifice, formerl'yftanding upon 
the hill ; nor does it feem abfurd to fuppofe, that this 
may have been a palace, to which this temple, as a 
place of worfliip, may have appertained. For, befides 
the fmall detached ranges of ftairs that are here and 
there cut in the rock, and feem as if they had once led 
to different parts of one great building, there appear in 
many places, fmall water channels cutalfo in the rock, 
a/, if for drains to a houfe; and the whole top of the 
hill is ftrewed with fmall round pieces of brick, which 
may be fuppofed, from their appearance, to have been 
worn down to their prefent form during the lapfe of 
many ages. On afeending the hill by its flope on the 
north, a very Angular piece of fculpture prefents itfelf 
to view. On a plain furface of the rock, which may 
once have ferved as the floor of fome apartment, there 
is a platform, of (tone, about eight or nine feet long, by 
three or four wide, in a fituation rather elevated, with 
two or three fteps leading up to it, perfectly refembling 
a couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the wholeof onepiece, 
being part of the hill itfelf. This the inhabi-, 

tants of the place, called the bed of Dhermardjah ox Ju- 
di/fiter,the eldett of the five brothers whofe fortunes and 
exploits are the leading fubjed in the Mahabhdrit. And 
at a confiderable diftance from this, at fuch a diftance, 
indeed, as the apartment of the wpipen might be fup*« 

pofed 
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pofed to be from that of the men, is a bath excavated 
alfo from the folid rock, with fteps in the infide, which 
the Bramins call the bath of Dropedy^ the wife of Ju/- 
dijhter^ and his brothers. How much credit is due to 
this tradition, and whether this ftone couch may not 
have been anciently ufed as a kind of throne rather than 
a bed, is matter for future inquiry. A circumftance, 
however, which may feem to favour this idea is, that a 
throne in the Shanfcrit^ and other Hindoo languages, is 
called Singhdjen, which is compofed of the words Sing^, 
a lion ; and dfen^ a I'eat. 


Thefe are all that appear on that part of the upper 
furface of the hill, the afeent to which is on the north; 
but, on defeending from thence, you are led round the 
hill to the oppofite fide, in which there are fteps cut 
from the bottom to a place near the fummit, where is 
an excavation that feems to have been intended for a 
place of worfhip, and contains various fculptures of 
Hindoo deities. The moft remarkable of thefe is a 
gigantic figure of Vijhnoo, afleep on a kind of bed, 
with a huge fnake wound about in many coils by way 
of pillow for his head ; and thefe figures, according to 
the manner of this place, are all of one piece, hewn 
from the body of the rock. 


But though thefe works may be deemed ftupendous, 
they are furpaff'ed by others that are to be feen at the 
diftance of about a mile, or a mile and a half, to the 
fouthward of the hill. They confift of two Pagodas, of 
about thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, and about as 
many in heighth, cut out of the folid rock, and each 
confiding originally of one Angle ftone. Near thefe 
alfo ftand an elephent full as big as life, and a lion much 
* larger 
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larger than tlie natural fi ze, but very well executed, each 
hewn alTo out of one ftone. None of the pieces that 
have fallen off in cutting thefe extraordinary fculptures, 
are now to be found near or any where in the neigh- 
bourhood of them, lo that there is no means of afcer- 
taining the degree of labour and time that has bee^ 
fpent upon them, nor the fize of the rock or rocks 
from which they have been hewn, a circumftance which 
renders their appearance the more ftriking and Angular. 
And though their fituation is very near the fea-beach, 
they have not fulfered at all by the corrofive air of that 
clement, which has provided them with a defence againft 
itfelf, by throwing up before them a high bank, that 
completely ftielters them. There is alfo great fymme- 
try in their form j though that of the Pagodas is dif^ 
ferentfrom the ftyle of archite6lure according to which 
idol temples are now built in that country. The latter 
resemble the Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyra- 
midical, and the gates and roofs flat, and without arches; 
but thefe fculptures approach nearer to the Gothic tafte, 
being furmounted by arched roofs or domes, that are 
not femicircular, but compofed of two fegments of 
circles meeting in a point at top. It is alfo obfervable, 
that the lion in this group of fculptures, as well as that 
upon the ftone couch above mentioned, are perfeftly 
iuft reprefentations of the true lion ; and the natives 
there give them the name which is always underftood 
to mean a lion in the language, to wit. Sing : but 

the figure which they have made to reprefent that ani- 
mal in their idol temples for centuries paft, though it 
bears the fame appellation, is a diftorted monfter, totally 
unlike the original; infomuch, that it has from hence 
been fuppofed that the lion was not anciently known in 
this country, and that Singwas a namegi ven to a monfter 
that exifted only in Hindoo romance. But it is plain 
that that animal was well known to the authors of thefe 
works, who, in manners as well as arts, feem to have 
differed much from the modern Hindoos, 


There 
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There are two ^^ircumftances attending thefe monu- 
Hienis, which cannot but excite great curiofity, and on 
which future inquiries may poflibly throw fome light. 
One is, that on one of the Pagodas laft mentioned, there 
is an infcripiion of a fingle line, in a charafter at pre- 
fent unknown to the Hindoos. It refembles neither the 
Deyva-ndgre^nor any of the various charafiers conneft- 
ed with or derived from it, which have come to the 
•writer’s knowledge from any part of Hindojlan. Nor 
did it, at the time he viewed it, appear to .correfpond 
with any charaftcr, Ajialick or European, that is com- 
monly known. He had not then, however, feen the 
alphabet of the Balic, the learned language of the 
Siamefe, a fight of which has fince raifedin his mind a 
fufpicion that there is a near affinity between them, if 
the charafter be not identically the fame. But as thefe 
conjeblures, after fuch a lapfe of time, are fomewhat 
vague, and the fubjeft of them is perhaps yet within the 
reach of our refearches, it is to be hoped that fome 
method may be fallen upon of procuring an exaO; 
copy of this infcriptioo. 

The other circumftance is, that though the outward 
form of the Pagodas is complete, the ultimate defign of 
them has manifellly not been accompliffied, but feems 
to have been defeated by fome extraordinary con vulfion 
of nature. For the weftern fide of the moll northerly 
one is excavated to the depth of four or five feet, and a 
row of pillars left on the outfide to fupport the roof ; 
but here the work has been Hopped, and an uniform 
rentof about four inches breadth has been madethrough- 
out the folid rock, and appears to extend to its founda- 
tions, which are probably at a prodigious depth below 
the furface of the ground. That this rent has happen- 
ed .fince the work was begun, or while it was carrying 
on, canijot be doubted; for, the marks of the mafon’s 
tools are perfeftly vilible in the excavated partoli both 
iides of the rent, in fuch a manner as to Ihow plainly 

thaf 
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that they have been divided by it. Nor is it reafon- 
able to fuppofe that fuch a work would ever have been, 
defigned, or begun, upon a rock that had previoufly 
been rent in two. 

Nothing lefs than an earthquake, and that a violent 
one, could apparently have produced fuch a filTure in 
the folid rock; and that this has been the cafe in point 
of fa£l, may be gathered from other circuinftances, 
which it is neceifary to mention in an account of this 
curious place. 

The great rock above defcribed,is at fome fmall dif- 
tance from the fea, perhaps fifty or an hundred yards, 
and in that fpace the Hindoo village before mentioned 
flood in 1776. But clofe to the fea are the remains of 
a Pagoda, built of brick, and dedicated to Stb^ the 
greateft part of which has evidently been fwallowed up 
by that element : for the door of the innermoft apart- 
ment, in which the idol is placed, and before which 
there are always two or three fpacious courts furround- 
ed with walls, is now wafhed by the waves; and the 
pillar ufed to difeover the meridian at the time of 
founding the Pagoda*, is feen handing at fome diltance 
in the fea. In the neighbourhood of this building 
there are fome de^ched rocks, wafhed alfo by the 
waves, on which there appear fculptures, though now 
much worn .and defaced. And the natives of the place 
declared to the writer of this account, that the more 
aged people among them remembered to have feen the 
tops of feveral pagodas far out in the fea, which being 
covered with copper, (probably gilt,) were particularly 
vifible at fun-rife, as their fhining furface ufed then to 
reflefl the fun’s rays; but that now that effefil was no 
longer produced, as the copper had fince become in- 
Crufted with mould and verdigreafe. 

VoL. I. N Thefe 


See Voyage du M. Gentil, Vol. 1. page 158. 
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Thefe circumftances look much like the efFe£ls of 
a fudden inundation ; and the rent in the rock above 
defcribed, makes it reafonable to conjeflure, that an 
earthquake may have caufed the fea to overflow its 
boundaries, and that thefe two formidable enemie's may 
have .joined to deftroy this once magnificent city. The 
account which the Bramins^ natives of the place, gave 
of its origin and downfal, partly, it fhould feem, on 
the authority of the Mahabharit^ and partly on that of 
later records, at the fame time that it countenances this 
idea, contains fome other curious particulars, which 
may feem to render it worthy of attention. Nor ought 
it to be rejefted on account of that fabulous garb, in 
which all nations, but efpecially thofc of the eaft, have 
always clad the events of early ages. 

“ Ilirindcheren (faid they) was a gigantick Prince, 
“ that rolled up the earth into a fliapelefs mafs, and 
“ carried it down to the abyfs, whither Vijhnoo fol- 
“ lowed him in the fhape of an hog, killed him with 
“ his tuiks, and replaced the earth in its original fitua- 
“ tion. The younger brother of Hirindchtrtn was 
“ Hirinakajfap, who fucceeded him in his kingdom, 
“ and refuled to do homage to Vi/hnoo. He had a fon, 
“ named Pralhaud, who, at an early age, openly difap* 
“ proved this part of his father’s condu8, being under 

the tuition of Sokerdchdrj. His father perfecuted 
“ him on this account, banifhed him, and even fought 
“ to kill him, but was prevented by the interpofition 
“ of heaven, which appeared on the fide of PraUiatfd. 
“ At length Hirinakajfap was foftened, and recalled 
“ his fon*to his court, where, as he fat in full affem- 

bly, be began again to argue with him againfl the 
“ fupremacy of Vijhnoo, boafted that he himfelf was 
“ lord of all the vifible tyorld, and alked what Vijh- 
“ noo could pretend to more. PralhavA. replied, that 
‘‘ ViJhnoo had no fixed abode, but was prefent every 
“ where. ‘ Is he (faid his father) in that pillar ?’ ‘ Yes,* 
“ returned Pralhaud. “ Then let him come forth,’* 
3 ‘‘ faid 
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faid Hirinakajfap ; and, rifing from his feat, ftruck 
the pillar with his foot j upon which Vijhnoo, in the 
“ Narajingkah Aw tar, that is to fay, with a body like 
** a man, but an head like a lion, came out of the piU 
lar, and tore Hirinakaffap in pieces. Vijhnoo then 
“ fixed Pralhaud on his father s throne ; and his reign 
“ was a mild and virtuous one, and as fuch was a con- 
“ trail to that of his father. He left a fon, named Na- 
“ machtp, who inherited his power and his virtues, and 
was the father of Bake, the founder of the once mag- 
“ nificent city of Mahdbalipoor, the fituation of which 
“ is faid to be defcribed in the following verfe, taken 
“ from the Mahabhdrit." 

t$c!i'F3T :iiat — ' 


The fenfe of which is literally this ; 


“ South of the Ganges two hundred Yojcn, 

“ Five Yojen* weftward from the Eaftern Sea.” 


Such is the Bramin account of die origin of this 
place. The fequel of its hiftory, according to them, 
is as follows : 

N 2 « The 


^ The Yojen is a measure often mentioned in the Skfulscrit books, 
anil, according to some accounts, is equal to BiliC/ tfcording to 
others, twelve, English miles. But at that fate tUe distance here 
mentioned, between this place and the Ganges^ is prodigiously ex- 
aggerated, and will carry us far south of Ceylone^ This, however^ 
is not surprising in an Hindoo poem ; but, from the second line^ 
It seems pretty clear, that this city, at the time this vertje was com** 
loosed, must have stood at a great distance from the sea« 
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The fon of Bake was Bandcheren, who is repre- 
“ Tensed as a giant with a thoufand hands. Afiuredh, 
“ the Ton of Kripien^ came to his court in difguife, and 
“ reduced his daughter, which produced a war, in the 
“ courfe of which Anuredh was taken prifoner, and 
“ brought to Mahabdlipoor ; upon which Krijhen came 
“ in perfon from his capital, Dudrikah^ and laid fiege 
to the place. S(b guarded the gates, and fought for 
Bandcheren^ who worfliipped him with his thoufand 
“■ hands: but Krifnen found means to overthrow Stb, 
“ and having taken the city, cut off all Bandekeren's 
“ hands, except two, with which he obliged him to do 
“ him homage. He continned'in fubjeftion to Krijhtrt 
“ till his death ; after which a long period enfued, in 
“ which no mention is any where made of this place, 
“ till a prince arofe, whofe name was Malecheren, tvho 
“ reftored the kingdom to great fplendor, and en- 
“ larged and beautified the capital.” But in his time 
the calamity is faid to have happened by which the 
city was entirely deflroyed; and the caufe and man- 
ner of it have been wrapt up by the Bramins in 
the following fabulous narration. “ M'aUcheren, (fay 
they,} in an excurfion which he made one day alone, 
“ and in difguife, came to a garden in the environs 
“ of the city, where was a fountain fo inviting, that 
“ two celeftial nymphs had come down to bathe 
“ there. The Rajah became enamoured of one of 
“ them, who condefeended to allow of his attachment 
“ to her; anddhe and her filler nymph ufed thence- 
“ forward to have frequent interview’s with him in 
“ that garden. On one of thofe occafions, they 
brought with them a male inhabitant of the hea- 
“ venly regions, to whom they introduced the Rajah; 
** and bettjifsen him and Malecheren a ftri6l friendfliip 
“ enfuedy in confequence of whiclj, he agreed, at the 
“ Rajah's earneft requeft, to carry him in difguife to 
fee the court of the divine Inder, a favour never be- 
fore granted to any mortal. The Rajah returned 
“ from thence with new ideas of fplendor and mag- 

“ nificence^ 
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“ nificence, whicli he immediately adopted in regu- 
“ latiijjg his court, and his. retinue, and in beautifying 
his feat of government. JBy this means Mahdbalipoor 
“ became foon celebrated beyond all the cities of the 
“ earth ; and an account of its magnificence having 
“ been brought to the gods alfembled at the court of 
“ Jnder^ their jealoufy was fo much excited at it, that 
“ they fent orders to the God of the Sea to let loofe 
** his billows, and overflow a place which impioufly 
“ pretended to vie in fplendor with their celeftial man- 
Jions. This command he obeyed; and the city was 
“ at once overflowed by that furious element, nor has 
“ it ever fince been able to rear its head.” 

Such is the mode in which the Bramins choofe to 
account for the fignal overthrow of a place devoted to 
their wretched fuperftitions. 


It is not, however, improbable, that the reft of this 
hiftory may contain, like the mythology of Greece and 
Rome, a great deal of real matter of fa 61, though en- 
velloped in dark and figurative reprefenta tions. Through 
the difguife of thefe we may difcern fome imperfeft 
records of great events, ^d of revolutions that have 
happened in remote times; and they perhaps merit our 
attention the more, as it is not likely that any records 
of ancient Hindoo hiftory exift but ii^ this oblcure and 
fantaftic drefs. Their poets feem to have been their 
only hjftorians, as well as divines; and whatever they 
relate, is wrapped up in this burlefque garb, fet off, by 
way of ornament, with circuraftances hugely incredible 
and abfurd, and all this without any date, and in no 
other order or method, than fuch as the poet's fancy 
fuggefted, and found raoft convenient. Nevertheiefs, 
by comparing names and grand events, recorded by 
them, with thofe interfperfed in the hiftories of other 
nations, and by calling in the affiftande of ancient 
monuments, coins, and inferiptions, as occafioo fhall 

offer, 
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offeP, fome probable conjeftures, at leaft, if not im- 
portant difcovcrics, may, 'it is hoped, be made on 
thefe interefting fubjefts. It is much to be regretted, 
that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of curi- 
ofity, in the Mahommedan go\trnor& of this country, 
have been fo hoftile to the prefervation of Hindoo mo- 
numents and coins. But a fpirit of enquiry among 
Europeans may yet perhaps be fuccefsful ; and an in- 
liance which relates to the place above defcribed, though 
in itfelf a fubjeft of regret, leaves room to hope that 
futurity may yet have in (lore fome ufeful difcoveries. 
The Kauzy of Madras^ who had often occafion to go 
to a place in the neighbourhood of Mahdbalipoor ^ af- 
fured the writer of this account, that within his re- 
membrance, a ryot of thofe parts had found, in plow- 
ing his ground, a pot of gold and (ilver coins, with 
charafters on them which no one in thofe parts, Hindoo 
or Mohammedan^ was able to decypher. He added, 
however, that all fearch for them would now be vain, 
for they had doubtlefss been long ago devoted to the 
crucible, as, in their original form, no one there thought 
them of any value. 


The infcription on the Pagoda mentioned above, is 
an objeft which, in this point of view, appears to 
merit great attention. That the conjefture, however, 
which places it among the languages of Siam^ may not 
feem in itfelf chimerical, the following paflages from 
fome authors of repute are here inferred, to Ihew, that 
the idea of a communication having forfnerly fubiided 
between that country and the Coaft of Ckoromandel is 
by no means without foundation ; nay, that there is 
fome afhnity, even at this day, between the Balic and 
fome of the Hindoo languages, and that the fame mode 
of worfliip Teems formerly to have prevailed in the 
Deckan which is now ufed by the Siamefe, 


Monjteur 
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Mon/ieur de la Loubere, in his exceHeht account of 
Siam, fpeaks thus of the origin of the Balic language. 


« The Siamefe (fays he) do not mention any coun- 
“ try where the Balic language, which is that of their 
“ laws and their religion, is at prefent in ufe. They 
fuppofe, indeed, on the report of fome among them, 
“ who have been on the Coaft of Choromandel, that it 
“ bears fome refemblanceto fome of the dialects of that 
country; but they at the fame time allow, that the 
charafter in which it is written, is not known but 
“ among thcmfelves. The fecular Miffionaries fettled 
“ at Siam, believe that this language is not entirely a 
“ dead one; becaufe they have feen in their hofpital a 
“ man from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, who 
“ mixed feveral Balic words in his difeourfe, declaring 

** that they were in ufe in bis country, and that he 
** himfelf had never ftudied nor knew any other than 
“ his mother tongue. They at the fame time raen- 
“ tion, as matter of certainty, that the religion of the 
“ Siamefe comes from thofe parts ; as they have read 
“ in a Balic book, that Sommonacodom, the idol of 
« the Siamefe, was the fon of a King of Ceylone;”* 


The 


* " Les Siamois ne nomment aucun pais ou la langue Bali qui 
" c*t celle de letirs loix et de leur religion, soil aujourd-hait en 
" usage, lls soupconnent a la verite, «ur le rapport de quelques- 
" uns d’entre cojf, qni out ete a la C6te de Coromandel, que la 
" laague Balic a "qaelque resemblance avec qoelqu’nn des dialects 
" de ce pais la ; roais ils conriennent en mdme temps que les l^ 
" tres de la langue Balic ne sont connues que chez eux. Le* Mil* 
" sionnaires s^cuHers a Siam croyent que cette langue n’est pas en- 
" tierement morte ; parce qu’ils ont vu dans leur hopital un homme 
" des environs du Cap de Comorin, qui metoit plusieors mots Balis 
" dans son laogage, assurant qu’ils etoient en usage en son pais, 
« et que luy n’avoit jamais etudid, et ne savoit que sa langue raa- 
" ternelle. Us donnent d’ailleurs pour certain que la religion des 
" Siamois vient de ces quartiers la, parce qu’ils out lu dans un 
" Here Balic que Sommonacodom que les Siamois adorent, ctoit 
fils d’un Hoi de I'isle de Ceylooe.” 
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The language of the man mentioned in this paffage, 
who came from the heighbourhpod of Cape Comorin, 
could be no other than the Tamulic ; but the words 
here alluded to may very poffibly have been deriva- 
tives from the Shanjcrit, common to both that and the 
Balic. 

In another part of the fame work, where the author 
treats of the hiftory of Sommonacodom at large, on the 
authority of the Balic books, he fays, 


“ The father of Sommonacodom, according to the 
“ fame Balic book, was a King of Teve Lanca j that 
“ is to fay, of the famous Ceylone.”* 


Here it is obfervable, that, while the country of 
Siam feems to be utterly unknown both to the natives 
of Ceylone and Hindoftan, Ceylone fhould neverihelefs 
be fo well known to the Siamefe, and under the fame 
appellation it bears in the Shavfcrit. An epithet is 
alfo here prefixed to it, which feems to be the fame as 
that ufed by the Hnzrfeos in fpeaking of thatifland; 
for they alfo call it, in Shanfcrit, Dive Lanca, or the 
Sacred Lanca. From feveral palfagesin the fame work, 
it alfo appears, that the Shanfcrit word Mdlia, which 
Cgnifies-^rea^, is conttantly ufed in the Balic language 
in the fame fenfe. And the names of the days of the 
week are moft of them the fame in Shanfcrit and in 
Balic, as may be feen in the following comparifon of 
them. 


Shanfcrit. Balic. 

Aditta-var, Van Athit, Sunday. 

Soma-v4r, 

* " Le per© de Sommonacodom etoit, selon cc raesme livre ^ali, 
" un E9i de Teve Lanca, c’est-a-dire un Roi -dfe la celebreOeylan.’* 
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ShanfcriL 
Soma-var, 
Mungela-vS.r, 
Bouta-vir, 
Brahfpati-vir, 
Soucra vir, 
Sanj^-vdr, 


Balic. 

Van ♦ Tch&n, 
Van Angkaan, 
Van Pout, 

Van Prahout, 
Van Souc, 

Van Saoa, 


Monday. 

T uefday. 

Wednefday. 

Thurfday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


The fame author gives, in another place, an account 
of a pretended print of a foot on a rock, which is an 
objeft of worfhip to the Siamefe, and is called Prabdt^ 
or the veneVable foot. Yor prd^ in Balic, he fays, lig- 
nifies which agrees with prdper and pramesAt 

in Shanscrit ; and hat in the fame tongue is a foot, as 
pad in Shanscrit. After which he goes on to fay : 


“ We know that in the ifland of Ceylone there is a 
“ pretended print of a human foot, which has long been 
“ held in great veneration. It reprefents, doubtlefs, 
“ the left foot ; for the Siamefe fay that Sommonaco- 
“ dom fet his right foot on their Prabdt, and bis left 
“ foot at Lancai." 


Prom Knox’s Hiftory of it appears, that the 

imprelTion here fpeken of,is upon the hill called, by the 
Chingelays, Hamalell ; by Europeans, Adam's Peak ;aTid. 
that the natives believe it to be the foot-ftep of their 

great 


* Here one Hindoo word is substituted for another; for TcMn ia 
Hindostany, and Tchdnder in Shanscrit, signify the n^^oou as well as 
Somer. 

f On salt que dans Fisle de Ceylan, il y a un pretehdq \^stige 
de pi6 humain, que depuis long temps yest en grande v^n^ration. 
II represente,. sans double, le pi^ gauche ; car les Siamois disent 
que Sonmiouticodom posa le f \€ droit a Itur prabat, et le pi$ 
^uche a Lanca.^' 
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great idol Buddou ; between the worfhip of whom, as 
defcribed by Knox, and that of Sontmonacodom, as re- 
lated by M. DE LA Loobere, there is a ftriking refem- 
blance in many particulars, which it may be proper 
here to enumerate. 


tjf. Befides the footfteps above mentioned, there 
is a kind of tree (which, from defcription, appears to 
be the Pipd tree, fo well known in India) which the 
Chingelays hold facred to Buddou^ and the Siamefe to 
t^ommonacodom ; infomuch that the latter deem it me- 
ritorious to hang themfelves upon it. The Chingelays 
called it Bogahah ; ior gahah, in their language, figni- 
fies a tree ; and bo feems to be an abbreviation of Bod, 
or Buddou ; and the Siamefe call it, in Balic, Pra Ji 
Mahd Pout, which, according to De la Loubere’s 
interpretation, fignifies the tree of the great Pout*. 
This he fuppofes to mean Mercury ; for heobfervesthat 
Pout, or Foot, is the name of that planet in the Balic 
term for Wednejday ; and in another place, he fays, 
P<mt \s one of the names of Sommonacodom. It is cer- 
tain that Wednejday is called the day of Bod, or Budd, 
in all the Hindoo languages, among which the Tamulic, 
having no b, begins the word with a p, which brings it 
very near the Balic mode of writing it. It is equally 
certain that the days of the week, in all thefe languages, 
are called after the planets in the fame order as with us, 
and that Bod, Budd, or Pood, holds the place of M«r- 
cury. From all which it Ihould appear that Pout, 
which, among the Siamefe, is another name for Sommo- 
nacodom, is itfelf a corruption of Buddou, who is the 
Mercury of the Greeks. And it is lingular that, ac- 
cording to M. DE LA Lou HERE, the mothcr of Sommo- 
nacodom, is called, in Balic, Mahd-mania, or the great 
Mania, which refembles much the name of Maia, the 

mother 


* In vulgar Siamese they call it Ton-p4. 
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mother of Mercury. At the fame time that the Tarmlic 
termination e», which renders the word Pooden, creates 
a refe'mblance between this and the Woden of the Gothic 
natipns, from which the fame day of the week is deno- 
minated, and which, on that and other accounts, it 
allowed to be the Mercury of the Greeks, 


adly. The temples of Sommonacodom are called P»- 
hdn ; and round them are habitations for the priefts, 
refembling a college ; fo thofe of Buddou are called 
Vihdr, and the principal priefts live in them as in a 
college. The word Vihdr, or, as the natives of Ben- 
gal would write it, Bikdr, is Skanfcrit ; and Ferijk^ 
tah, in his Hiftory of Bengal^ f^ys, that this name was 
given by the Hindoos to the Province of Behdr^ he- 
caufe it was formerly fo full of Bramins, as to be, as 
it were, one great Jem inary oj learnings as the Vord 
imports. 


^dly. The Siameje have two orders of priefls, and 
fo have the worlhippers of Buddou. Both the one and 
the other are diftinguilhed by a yellow habit, and by 
another circumilance which muft be mentioned in the 
words of the refpeftive authors. Knox fays of the 
Buddou priefts, “ They have the honour of carrying 
“ the Tallipot with the broad end over their heads 
“ foremoft, which none but the King does.” And 
M. DE LA Loubere fays of the Siameje priefts, « To 
“ defend theinfelves from the fun they have the Tala- 
pat^ which is their little umbrella, m the form of a 
fcreen* ** .” 


The 


* Pour se garentir do soleiHls ont le Talapat^ qui est lew 

** petit parasol en forme u’ecran.'* 
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, The word here ufed is common lo moft of the I^n-' 
doo languages, and fignifies the leaf of the Palmyra 
tree. M. de la Loubere mentions it as a Siamefe 
word, without feeming to know its origin, or primary 
fignification. 

^4fhly. The priefts of Buddou, as well as thofe oT 
Sommonacodom, are bound to celibacy as long as they 
continue in the profeflion ; but both the one and the 
other are. allowed to lay it down and marry 


^thly. They both eat flefh, but will not kill the 
animal. ’ 

6thly. The priefts of either nation are of no parti- 
cular tribe, but are chofen-oui of the body of the 
people. 

Thefe circumftances plainly fliow thatlhis is afyftem 
of religion different from that of the Veds ; and fome of 
them are totally inconfiftent with the principles and 
praftice of the Bramins, And, indeed, it is matjifeft, 
from Knox’s whole account, that the religion of the 
Chingelays is quite diftinCl from that which prevails at 
this day among the Hindoos ; nor does it appear that 
there is fuch a race of men as that of the Bramins 
•among them. The only part in which there feems to 
be any agreement, is in the worfhip of the Debtahs, 
which has probably crept in among them from their 
Tamulian neighbours ; but that is carried on in a man- 
ner very different from the Braminical fyftem, and ap- 
pears to be held by the nation at large in very great 
contempt, if not abhorrence. Knox’s account of it is 
tdiis : “ Their temples (i. e. thofe of the Debtahs ) are, 
he fays, “ called Covelsf ■which is the Tamulic word 
for Pagoda. He then goes on to fay, “ A man pioufly 
difpofed, builds a'fraall houfe at his own charge, 

which 
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“ which is the temple^ and himfelf becomes prieft^ thereof. 
“ This houfe is feldpm called God’s Houfe^ but moft 
“ ufually Jacco^ the Devil's." But of the prevailing 
religion, he fpeaks in very different terms, and defcribes 
it as carried on with much parade and fplendor, and 
attended with marks of great antiquity. “ The Pagodas 
“ or temples of their Gods (fays he) are fo many that I 
“ cannot number them. Many of them are of rare and 
“ exquifite work, built of hewn ftone, engraven with 
images and figures; but by whom, and when, I could 
“ not attain to know, the inhabitants themfelves being 
“ ignorant therein. But fure I am, they were built by 
“ far more ingenious artificers than the Chingelays that 
“ now are on the land. For the Portuguele, in their 
“ invafions, have defaced fome of them, which there’is 
“ none found that hath (kill enough to repair to this 
“ day.” In another place he fays, “ Here are fome 
“ ancient writings, engraven upon rocks, which puzzle 
“ all that fee them. There are divers great rocks in 
** divers parts in Cande Uda, and in the northern parts. 
“ Thefe rocks are cut deep with great letters for the 
“ fpace of fome yards, fo deep that they may laft to the 
world’s end. Nobody can read them, or make any 
“ thing of them. I have alked Malabars and Gentoos, 
“ as well as Chingelays and Moors, but none of them 
underftood them. There is an ancient temple, God- 
‘*idiladenni in Yattanour, ftands by a place where there 
“ are of thefe letters.” From all which the antiquity 
of the nation and their religion is fuHiciently evident: 
and from other paflages it is plain, that the worfhip of 
Buddou, in particular, has been from remote timCs a 
very epiinent part of that religion : for the fame author, 
i]()eaking of the tree at Anurodgburro^ in the northern 
part of the ifland, which is facred to Buddou^ fays» 
“ The due performance of this worfhip they reckon n64 
a little meritorious ; infomuch that, as they report, 
“ ninety kings have reigned there fuccefijively, where, 
“ by the ruins that ftill remain, it appears, they fpared 
“ i»ot for pains and labour to build temples and high 
1 “monuments 
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monuments to the honour of this God, as if they had 
“ been born to hew rocks and great {tones, and lay 
“ them up in heaps. Thefe Kings are now happy 
“ fpirits, having merited it by thefe labours.” And 
again he fays, “ For this God, above all other, they 
“ fefta to have a high refpeft and devotion,” &c. 

And from other authorities it will appear, that this 
worfhip has formerly been by no means confined to 
Ceylone, but has prevailed in feveral parts of India 
prior to that of the Bramins : nay, that this has been 
the cafe even fo late as tfie ninth and twelfth centuries 
of the Christian era. 

In the 'well-known * Anciennes Relations, tranflated 
from the Arabic, by that eminent orientaliil Eusebius 
Ren Au DOT, the Arabian traveller gives this account of 
the cuftom of dancing-women, which continues to this 
day in the Deckan, but is not known among the Hindoos 
of Bengal, or llindojlan Proper. 

“ There arc in India public women, called women 
“ of the idol, and the origin . of this cuftom is this : 
“ When a woman has made a vow for the purpofe of 
** having children, if {he brings into the world a pretty 
“ daughter, {he carries it to Bod, (fo they call the idol 
“ which they adore,) and leaves it with himt.” 


Thia, 


* AncienBCs Relations des Indes ct de la Chine, de deux Voy- 
ageurs Mobuinetans, qui y allereut dans le oeuviciae Siecle.— 
Faria, 17 1 8, 8vo. 


■)• " II ya dans les Indes des femmes publiques, appell^s, femmea 
de I'idole, rorigiiie de cette coustume cst telle; Lors qu’aoc 
femme a fait an voeu pour avoir des enfans, si eUe met au loond* 
" one belle fille, elle I'aporte au "Bod, e’est ainsi qu’ils appcUent 
“ I’ldole qu'ils adorent, aupres. duquel elle la laisse, Aoc# 
Rel. p. 108. 
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This is a pretty juft account of this cuftom as it 
prevails at this day in the Deckan; for children are, 
indeed, devoted to this profeflion by their parents; and 
vhen they grow up in it, they are called, in Tamulicy 
Devaddji^ or female Jlaves of Iht idol. But it is evident 
they have changed their matter fince this Arabian ac- 
count was written, for there is no idol of the name of 
Bod now worfliipped there. And 'the circurnftance of 
this cuftom being unknown in other parts of India, 
would lead one to fufpe6l that the Bramins, on intro- 
ducing their fyftem of religion into that country, had 
thought fit to retain this part of the former worfhip, as 
being equally agreeable to themfelves and their new 
difciples. 

The fame Arabian traveller gives us an account of a 
very powerful race of HindooYAx\gs (according to them, 
indeed, the moft powerful in India) who then reigned 
on the Malabar Coaft with the title of Balhdra. Their 
dominion appears to have extended over Guzerat, and 
the greateft part, if not the whole, of the ancient king- 
dom of Vifapoor. For the Arabian geographer, quoted 
by M. Renaudot, makes Nahelvdrah the metropolis 
of thefe Princes, which is, doubtlefs, Nahelvalah, the 
ancient capital of Gazerat ; though M. Renaudot 
feems not to have known that place ; and the reft of 
the defcription fuflicicntly fhows the great extent of 
iheir dominion fouthward. M. D’Anville fpeaks of 
this race of Kings on the authority of the Arabian 
geographer Edrisi, who wrote in the twelfth century, 
according to whom it appears, that their religion was, 
even fo late as that period, not the Braminical, but that 
of which we are now fpeaking. M. D’Anville’s 
words are thefe: “ Edrifi acquaints us with the rcli- 
“ gion which this Prince profeffed, in faying, that his 
“ worfhip was addreffed to Bodda, who, according to 
“ St. Jerome, and Clemens Alcxandrinus, was the 
** founder of the feft of the Gymnofophifts, in like 

“ manner 
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“ manner as the Bramins were ufed to attribute their 
“ inllitution to Brahma*.” 

The authority of Clemens Alexandrinus is alfo 
cited on the fame fubje6l by Relandus in his iith 
Diflertation, where, treating of the language of Ceylone^ 
he explains th'e word Vehar, above fpoken of, in thefe 
terms : 

“ Vehar. fignifies a temple of their principal God 
“ Buddou, who, as Clemens Alexandrinus has long 
“ ago obferved, was worfliipped as a God by the 
“ Hindoost.” 

After the above quotations, the following extraO: 
from the voyage of that inquiiitive and ingenious tra- 
veller M. Gentil, publifhed in 1779, is given as a 
further and very remarkable illuftration of this fubjeft, 

“ This fyftem is alfo that of the Bramins of our 
“ time; it forms the balls of that religion which they 
“ have brought with them into the fouthern parts of the 
“ Peninfula of Hindoftan, into Madura, Tanjore, and 
“ Maiffore. 

“ There was then in thofe parts of India, and prin'^ 
“ cipally on the Coaft of Choromandel and Ceylone,'a 

fort 


• “ L’Edrisi nousiustruitsur la religion que profes.«oit ce Prince, 
" en disant que son culte s’adressoit a Bodda, que selon St. Js« 
ROME & St. Clement d’Alexandrie, avoit ete I’instituteur des 
*' Gyninosophistes comme les Erachmanes rapportotient a Brahma 
^ leur institat.” Ant. Geog. de L’Inde, p. 94. 

t " Vehdr, templum dei prinaarii Buddoe $otnrr» quern Indo| at 
•• Deum venerari jam olim nolavit Clemens Alexandrinus.” Storm, 
lib. 1 . p. 223. Rel. Diss. pars tertia, p, 85. 
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“ fortof worfljip, the precepts of which We are quite 
‘V,ujuacqutiiinted with. The Qod Baouth, of whom at 
prefent they know no more in India than the name, 
‘* ** ,was the objefl; of this worfhip; but it is now totally 
“ , aboliOied ; except that there may poffibly yet be found 
“ fome families of Indians who have remained faithful 
^ to B^iouth, and do acknowledge the religion of 
“ the Bramins, and who are on that account feparated 
“ from^ and defpifed by, the other cafts. 

“ I have not, indeed, heard that there are any fuch 
“ families, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry ; but 
“ there is a circumftaoce well worthy of remark, 
which none of the travellers that have treated of the 
“ Coaft of Choromandel and Pondicherry feem to have 
“ noticed. It is this, that at a fhort league’s diftance 
“ to the fouth of this town, in the plain of Virapatnam, 
“ and pretty near the river, we find a ftatue of granite 
“ very hard and beautiful. This ftatue, which is from 
^ three fedtto three and a half in height, is funk in the 
“ fandtothe waift, and weighs doubtlefs many thoufand 
“ weight; it is, as it were, abandoned in the midll of 
this extenfive plain. I cannot give a better idea of 
“ it, than by faying, that it exaflly agrees with and re- 
“ fembles the Sommonacodom of theSiamefej its head 
is of the fame form, it has the fame features, its arms 
are in the fame attitude, and its ears are exaftly fimilarJ 
“ The form of this divinity, which has certainly been 
•*_ made in the country, and which in no refpeQ; refembles 
the prefent idols of the Gentoos, (truck me as I pafted 
this plain. I made various inquiries concerning this 
** Angular figure, and the Tamulians, one and all, aC» 
fured me tha^ this was the God Baouth, who was now 
** no longer regarded, for that his worlhip and his feftjt 
vals had been abolifhed ever fince the Bramins had 
made themfelves mailers of the people’s faith.”* 
Vot. I. O 

* " Ce systeme est attssi celui des Brames de nos jonrs 1 i) fiiif 

** la Base de la religion qu’ils ont apportee dans le sad la pres* 
qu’iale de I’lndostuD, 1 » Madve, )e Tanjao«r, et le Maissopr. 
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M. Gentil then goes on to fay a good deal more upon 
this fubjeft, in the courfe of which he fuppofes, that 
this Deity is the Fo of the Chinefe, whofe worfhip, by 
their own accounts, was brought from India._ And, in- 
deed, the abridgement of the name Pout^ mentioned in 
a note of this paper, which the vulgar Siamefe reduce 
to the fingle fyllable Pd^ feems to countenance this 
opinion. But as this is foreign to our prefent purpofe, 
and the above paffages, it is hoped, are fufficient to efta- 
blifh wliat was propofed, it feems high time to take 
leave of this fubjecl, with an apology for that prolixity 
which is infeparable from this kind of difcuflion. 

j-jth June^ 1784. 

VI. 

" II y avoit alors dans ces parties de I’Inde, et principalement a 
" la C6to de Coromandel Sc a Ceylan, un culte dont on ignore ab- 
solument les dogmes ; le Dieu Baouth, dont on ne connoit au* 
“ jourd’lini, dans I’lnde, que Ic nom, etoit I’objet de ce cuUe ; 
“ mais il est tout-a-fait aboli, si cc n’est qu’il se trouve encore quel- 
" ques families d’Indiens s^pardes & m6pris6es des autres Castes, 
" qui sont resides fideles a Baouth, & qui -ne reconnoissent point 
" la religion des Brames. 

" Je n’ai pas cntcndu dire qu’il y ait de ces families aux envi- 
" rons de Pondichery ; cependant, une chose tres digne de remar* 
" que, & a laquolie aucun des voyageurs qui parlent de la C6te 
« de Coromandel & de Pondicherry, n’ont fait attention, est que 
" Pon trouve a une petite lieue au sud de cette ville, dans la plajne 
" de Virapatnam, assez pres de la riviere, une statue de Granit 
tres-dur & tres-beau ; cette statue, d’environ trois pieds & demi 
" de hauteur, est enfonede dans le sable jusqu’a la ceinture, iSc peae 
"sans doute plusieurs niilliers; elle est comme abandonnde au 
"milieu dc cette vast plainc ; je ne peux mieux en donner use 
" aide, qu'en disant qu’elle est cxactement cotiforme & ressem* 
" blante a Sommonacodom des Sianiois ; e’est la rndme forme de 
" tdte, ce sont les mdrnes traits dans le visage, e’est la mdme atti- 
" tilde dans les bras, & Its oreilles.sont absolumentsemblables. Le 
" forme de cette divinite, qui certainernent a dtd faite dans le ptya, 
" & qui ne ressemble en rein aux divinitds actuelles des Gentila^ 
'•'m'avoit frappd lorsque je passai dans cette plains ; je fis diverse! 
"informations sur cette figure singuliere, les Tamoults ra’assure* 
" rent tous qUe e’etoit Baouth qu’on ne cegardoit plus ; que son 
" culte & ses fdtes etoient cessdes depuis que les Brames s’dWieut 
" rendus les maitres de la croyance du peuplc.’* 
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RELATIVE TO 

FRICTION IN MECHANICS. 

By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

I N the following ellimation of friftion, the weight or 
force necelTary to overcome the refiftance, &c. is 
fuppofed to be proportional to the prelTure, 

Of friction in the INCLINED PLANE. 

Let AB bean inclined plane,* and let PR reprefcnt 
a weight fuftained on it by any force Rm, a6ling in the 
direftion Rm : and draw PD perpendicular to AB, and 
let Rm meet PD in n : Now as Rn reprefents the force 
that would be neceffary to fuftain the body, exclufive of 
friOtion, and Pn reprefents the prelTure againft the 
plane, if mt be drawn perpendicular to PD meeting it 
in t, then will nm be the force neceffary to overcome 
the friftion in that dlreftion, and Pt the real preffurc 
againft the plane AB, when the whole force Rm, necef- 
fary to overcome both the weightand the friQ;ion,,afts in 
the direffion Rm ; and as the force nm is equivalent to 
nt and tm, and nt has no other efFefl than to alter the 
preflure, therefore tm is the only force which overcomes 
the refiftance of friftion; and a$ this force is as the 
preffure, therefore im is proportional to Pt, and hence 
the locus of all the points m is a right line. 

O 2 Again, 
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Again, fuppofc the body, inftead of being dravm 
along, to be fuftained at reft only upon the plane ; this, 
it is evident, will require a lefs force than the other, be- 
caufe the friftion prevent^ the body in part from defcend- 
ing.* Let Rm be the force required, and let the fame 
conftruflion be made as before; then becaufe Rn is the 
force that would be neceflary if there was no friflion, 
mn is the effe£l of the friftion itfelf; but mn is equiva- 
lent tb the forces mt and tn ; and as Pn would be the 
pVelTure exclufive of friftion, Pt is the preffure ihclu- 
five; and as the force loft is as the friftion, and mt is 
as the force loft, therefore mt is as Pt, for the friftion is 
as the preffure ; confequently the locus of all the points 
m is a right line paffing through P, and making the 
fame angle as DPQ in the former cafe, and only differ- 
ii^g by being drawn on the contrary fide of PD. 


SCHOLIUM. 

In what follows, the force requifite to fuftain any- 
body is confidered under three different diftinQions. 
Firft, when it is juft barely fufficient to overcome the 
weight and refiftance arifing from fri 61 ion,and the body 
confidered asjuft beginning to movein thedire 61 ioii of 
thb force applied, and the force in this cafe is galled the 
moving for ct : fecondly, when this force is diminiftied till 
the body would begin to move or defoend in a contrary 
direfilion if the force was diminifh ed farther; this laft I call 
Uke fttfpending force ’ and it is plain that whatever force 
i(S applied to the body lefs than the moving, ^nd greater 
than the rufpending force, the body will remain at reft& 
kftly, it is manifeft that there is an intermediate ftate, 
in which fuch a degree of force may be applied, that 
the fri^ion will have no effe& either way ; and thia 
force is the fame as would keep the body iivequilibrfo 
if there was no Trillion, becaufe the effefil or tendencjy 


* Fig. !?. 
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of friSion is to keep the bo^y at reft, or prevent it froih 
moving either way : this being premifetj^ thtsre Wj|ii h* 
little difficulty in the following. 


PROBLEM I. 


Having given the weight of the body to he fuftained, 
the inclination of the plane, and the ratio of the fridipn 
to the preffure ; to find the force requifite to firftaipthe 
weight in a given direftion. 


In the foregoing figures, draw PR and PD at right 
angles to the horizon and plane refpeQively, PR reprer 
renting the weight; take PD to DQ as the preffure 19 
the friftion, and let DQ be taken upwards or down- 
wards as the requifite force is motive or fufpenfive ; 
join PQ, and draw the line Rm in the given dire6|i99 
meeting PQ in m ; then Rm is the force required. 


Corollary 1. If the friftion be the n pan of the 
preffure, and W be the weight, s and c the fine andcojGmv 
of the plane’s elevation, then the moving force parallpl 
to the plane will be W ft n,J and the fufpepding 
force W f s — c ; n.J 

Corollary 2. If the direftionof the force be parall^ 
to the horizon, and t be the tangent of the plane’s e|^ 
vation, then W (n^O will betbempvipg 

Ibrce, and W the fafpending 

^d the force excluding friction, 

Exaimile. If the weight be a ton, the frtftiop qf 
the preffure, AB=5, BC=3} and AC=4» then thp 
moving force will be 3235 ppupd?^ idw 

force 
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tBflSife 747 pounds, and the force excluding friftion 1680 
pounds ; nearly. 


PROBLEM II. 


Given the weight of the body, the inclination of the 
plane, and the ratio of the friction to the preflure ; to 
find the direftion fo that the fuftaining force may be a 
given quantity, or the lead poflible. 


Draw DQ and QP as before, and let PR be to Rm as 
the weight to the given force; then from the center R, 
with a diftance equal to Rm, interfeft PQ in m; then 
Rm is the required direQion when the force is given ; 
but to have it the leaft poflible, draw Rm at right angles 
to PQ, then Rm is the dire 6 Uon required. 


Corollary 1. An exprcflion for the fuflainipg force 
when the leafl poflible, may be found as follows ; In the 
triangles PDQ, RQm, the angle Q is common, there- 
fore PQ: PD:; RQ; Rm; but PD is a forth propor- 
tional to A B, AC, and PR, and DQ is to PD as 1 to n, 
fuppofing this the given ratio; alfo RD is a fourth pro- 
portional to AB, BC’, and PR,confequentiy RQisequal 
to DQ either added to or fubtrafled from DR, as it is 
the firfl or fecond cafe; and becaule PQ: PD : :i/ 
fTin-pi): n ; : RQ: Rm, therefore Rm=:PR fn. BC 
i±: VC) : AP;'/ (nn-^x) or (m^c) W ; ('i/nn+i) 
by fubflituting s and c for the natural fine and cofine 
of the plane's elevation, and uhng the negative or af- 
firmative fign as the force required, is the moving or 
fufpending one refpetlively. 

Example. 
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Example. If ABrss, 60 = 3 , and AC=4, and 
the weight 1 ton, then the leaft moving and fuftaining 
forces will be 182,5 1 ^^ pounds rel'peftively. 

Corollary 2. Becaufe the triangles PDQ and RQm 
are (imilar, and the ratio of PD to DQ conitant to each 
fixed value of n, therefore the angle QRm being equal 
to DPQ, will alfo be conftant, whether the inclination 
of the plane be variable or not; and hence the angles 
of the direftion with the plane for the draught to be 
made with the greatell advantage, are found for differ- 
ent values of n as follows : 


n 

QRn, 

n 

QRm 

n 

QRa, 

n 

QRm 

n 

QRm 

n 

QRm 


0 / 


0 / 




0 t 


0 / 


0 / 

1 

. 45*0 

2 

26.34 

3 

18.26 

4 

14. 2 

5 

11.19 

6 

9.28 


38.40 

ol 

"4 

23.58 

3 ? 

16.54 

4 J 

’ 3*5 

5 i 

10.47 

7 

8. 8 


33 

2— 

‘‘2 

21.48 

3 t 

* 5-57 

4 f 

12.32 

5 i 

to.iB 

8 

7. 8 


2945 


> 9-59 

3 i 

14.56 


i ‘*53 

5 i 

9-52 

9 

6.20 


N. B. The direQion, or angle QRm, is to be taken 
below the plane for the fufpending, and above the plane 
for the moving force. 

Scholium. Though at firft fight the former part of 
the above Problem, which fhews the beft method of ap- 
plying an active force, fecins fuperior to the other, yet, 
on farther confideration, the other appears of equal 
conlequence, and particularly in building and faftening 
walls, banks of earth, fortifications, &c. and the applica- 
tion of what are called land-cies^Scc. Thus if a weight, 
for inftance, is to be drawn along the plane RBi and the 
friftion be ^ of the prelfure, the beft direbiiou is when 
Rm makes an angle of i8*. above the plane; but if 
the weight is a quantity of earth or ftone, or any thing 

to 
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tOffee fufpended, as in the cafe of land-ties* the bell angle 
(on the foregoing fuppoficion) miift be iS’.ad' ie/otd 
the planCk 

sen O L I U M. 

In thofe propofitions the friftion is eilimated accord-* 
ing to the moft generally received opinion* that the re-% 
iillance is proportional to the whole prelTure compound* 
ed of the weight of the body, and the additional forco 
neceffary to overcome the friftion ; but it has been 
afferted, that there may be cafes where the friftion is 
not proportional to the whole prelTure, but to that 
which would arife if the body was fuftained in a given 
dire£lion, exclufive of friftion ; and that there might 
alfo be cafes* where the refiftance, ariling from tenacity 
orcohelion, might be as the relative prelTure againft the 
plane, and the force to overcome it the fame in every 
direction j fomething fimilar to a globe ftuck fall in 
■wet tenacious clay ; I (hall therefore give foluiions to 
both cafes* 

In the firll cafe,* the force requifite to fuftain the 
body in direBion RV, exclufive of friftion, is Rn ; and 
as Rn is equivalent to RD and Dn, therefore Pn is the 
prelTure, exclufive of friftion j and as the friBion is the 
n part of the preflu re, the force aBing parallel to AB 
to overcome it, is the n part of Pn; but the force which 
afiiing in direBion Rn will be equivalent to the n part 
of Pn in the dire6)ion Rn, is a fourth proportional to n 
times RD* Pn, and Rn ; but becaufe DQ is the n part 
of DP* therefore fn is the n part of Pn, and the fourth 
proportional aforefaid will be nz ; confequently the. 
fum or difference of Rn and nz muff be a given quan- 
tity, or the leaft polfible : the Problem therefore is 
reduced t to drawing a line Rn from the given point 
IRj^ meeting the two lines PD apd PQ given in poll-* 

tion 

* Fig. 3. Fig. 4 . 
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tibii in m and z; fo that nz added to or taken froin Rn^ 
the fum or diderence may be a given quantity, or tl^ 
lead polhble. To do this, let OS be taken equal to 
DR, and draw SR parallel to PD meeting PQ in M i 
then becaufe Rn is equal to rn, the fum or difference of 
the quantities aforefaid is rz; and when rz is required to 
be a given quantity, the queftion is reduced to that par* 
ticular cafe of the inclinations of Apollonius, in fo* 
lids, which has been refolved by N ewton and B arrows 
the limits of the Problem, or the mode of drawing the 
line Rr, fo that the intercepted part rz may be the leaft 
poffible, may be inveftigated as follows : 

♦ Suppofeitdone, and Rrzthe pofition required, and 
let Rnm be indefinitely near to Rz, and Mh perpendi- 
cular to Rz, then by applying the analyfis of the an- 
cients to the Newtonian doQrine of prime and ultimate 
ratios, mn is equal to zr; and if from the center R, 
with the diftances Rzand Rn,the arcszv and nt be fup-t 
pofed to be defcribed, vn is equal to zt, and confe. 
quently tr equal to mv ; but rt : tn ; : rh : Mh, and tn tf 
zv : : Rr ; Rz, and zv: vm: : Mh : hz, whence by con^ 
pounding the proportions, tr : vm : : Rr : rh : Rz : zh^ 
and as the two firft terms are equal, the two laft are 
equal, and confequently Rr : Rz ; : zh : rh, anddivid-^ 
ing Rr : rz : ; zh : rz, thciefore Rr is equal to zh, and 
confequently the point h is in an hyperbola, whofe 
afymptotes are QM and SM produced : but becaufe 
the angle MhR is a right angle, the point h is alfo in 
the circumference of a circle ; therefore a line drawn 
from R to h, the point where the hyperbola and circle 
interfcfl, is the pofition required. 

In the other cafe, where the refiftance arifing from 
tenacity or cohefion is fuppofed to be as the relative 
prelTure againil the plane, and the force to everoome it 

the 
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Uieiiitine in each direftion, we have Rn for the fuftain-* 
ing force, exclufive of fridion, and the n part of Pn 
for the friftion; and cOnfequently the fum or difference 
ipf thefe is the expreflion for the whole force ; and the 
Problem may be thus conftru6led. Take PD to DQ 
as the preffure to the friftion, and join PQ ; on PD 
defcribe a circle, in which take Dv equal to DQ ; join 
Pv, and draw RV perpendicular to it: then RV will 
reprefent the direftion and meafure of the whole force 
when it is the leaft poffible. 

For DQ and Dv are equal, and confequently nf is 
equal to Vnj but DQ is the n part of DP, therefore nf 
er Vnis then part of Pn; and confequently RVisequal 
to the fum or difference of Rn, and the n part of Pn; 
but RV i.s the leaft poffible by conftruftion, and there- 
fore the other is a minimum alfo. For draw any other 
line Rk meeting RV in k and PD in m; and draw mq, 
mt, parallel to DQ and Dv; then the fum or difference 
of Rm and mt is equal to the fum or difference of Rm, 
andmq; but the fum or difference of Rm and mt is 
greater than R V, and therefore the fum or difference of 
Rn and the n part of Pn is the leaft poffible. 


PROBLEM III. 

Given the weight of the body, the inclination of the 
plane, and the force fuftaining the body in a given 
dire8ion : to find the ratio of the fridion to the 
preffure. 

Take PR as before, (fee Fig. 1 . 2 .) draw Rm in the 
given diredion, and take PR to Rm as the weight of 
the body to the force fuftaining it ; draw Pm meeting 
AB iri Q, and PD perpendicular to AB; then PD is 
|o DQ as the preffure to the fridion. 


PROBLEM 
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PROBLEM IV. 

If AhqN be the fcgment of an equilateral triangle, 
which, by moving parallel to itfelf and the horizon, 
generates a folid, upon which a figure hmGEHKpqh 
moves, touching the former in hm and qp ; required 
the elfe€l of the friftion ; ftill fuppofing it the n part of 
the prelTure. 

Let P be the center of gravity of half the body*, and 
PR its weight as before; then the body by means of its 
inflexibility is kept together in the fame manner as if it 
was aftuated by a force parallel to the horizon ; but if 
PDn be perpendicular to Ah, and Rn parallel to the 
horizontal line AC, meeting PD in n, Pn will be the 
preffure againft the fide Ah, and the fri6tion is the n 
part of Pn; but PR : Pn : : AC ; AB; therefore if AC 
reprefent the weight of half the body, the n part of AB 
will exprefs the weight requifite to overcome the friQion 
for thatha'f; and by doubling the expreffions, they ferve 
for the whole. Wherefore let W reprefent the weight 
of the body, f the fecant of the angle BAC ; then W/ 
will be the prefiure againft the plane AD ; and the n 
part of Wf the force neceflary to ovcrcomethefrifiion; 
and as this latt is the force neceflary to draw the body 
along a horizontal plane, therefore the force neceflTary 
to draw the body along a horizontal plane, is to that ne- 
ceflary to draw it along the body whofe fedion is 
AhqN, as AC to AB, or as i to^^ 

Becaufe when the angle CAB is given, the ratio of 
PR to Pn is conftant ; therefore when the folid whofe 
fefclion is AhqN is elevated, making an angle with thq 
horizon, fo that itsbafe forms an inclined plane y PR in 
that cafe reprefents the prclfure in a normal direction 
to that plane, and Pn the preflure againft the folid; and 

as 
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m the friftion is increafed in the ratio of the pretfurc, 
therefore if the prcflure which the body would have on 
the inclined plane be increafed in the ratio of AC to 
AB, or radius to the fecant of the angle CAB, then the 
preffure on the angular plane or body, whofe pcrpendi* 
cular feftion is AhqN, will be had, and confefuently 
its n part, or the friftion. Hence this conftruftion* j 
let PR reprefent the weight ; then PD at right angles 
to AB reprefents the prelTure that the body. would exert 
again!! the common inclined plane; take DK to DP as 
AB in the foregoing figure to AC, or as the fecant of 
the inclination of the angular plane with its bafe to 
radius; let Dq be the n part of DK, and join Kq ; then 
RM drawn any how to meet Kq in M, gives RM for 
the meafureof the whole force in that direftion; and it 
is the moving or fufpending force, according as Dq is 
taken upwards or downwards in the line AB. 

It is evident that Kq is parallel to PQ, and therefore 
though the leaft force (which is perpendicular to Kq) 
difiPer from that in the former cafes; yet the direftions 
for having the greateft effeS are ftill the fame as in the 
foregoing table ; the demonftration is in effeft the fame 
its the firll. 

Corollary. By fuppofing s to be the fecant of the 
angle h that the fides of the angular plane make with 
the bafe, proceeding as Corollary ad of Problem ift, 
and putting t for the natural tangent of the plane’s incli- 
nation, and W for PR the weight, we have W : 

(n — t) for the moving ; and W (tn—J)\ (n+t) for the 
fufpending force, neceffary to draw the body along the 
angular inclined plane by a force afting parallel to the 
bafe of the plane. 


Example. 


* Fig. 5. 
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ExampJe. Let ABi BC,iand AC, be 5, 3, and 4, 
refpeftively^ and let the inclinatian of the lides be 45* ; 
the weight of a ton and the friflion one third of die 
preffure; then 3648 pounds is the moving, and 499 
the fufpending force. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In this propofition, thofe parts of the plane on which 
the body moves are fuppofed retlilineal, as modly hap- 
pens in prafticej but the friftion is eafily ellimated in 
curvilinear furfaces, and may be found generally as 
follows ; 

Let AMP * be half the feftion perpendicular to the 
horizon, and to the axis of the folid which forms the 
curvilineal plane on which the body is moved; AP the 
axis; PM the ordinate, and MS a tangent to the curve 
at the point M; alfo let RM reprefent the weight or 
preffure in a direftion perpendicular to the horizon 
at the pofnt M ; and let RF be perpendicular to MS 
meeting MP in F; alfo let PN be taken equal to MR, 
and PQ equal to RF ; and fuppofe the fame copflruc- 
tion to be made for every point of the curve, and let 
HN be the locus of all the points N, and GQ the locus 
of all the points Q ; then will the friQion, when drawn 
along the horizontal plane, be to the friftion of the 
fame body when drawn along the curvilinear plane in 
the fame direction, as the area APNH to the area 
APQG. 

For the friSlion on the horizontal plane being as the 
furti of the prefTures, is as the fum of all the elementary 
lines MR or PN ; that is, as the area AHNP; and the 
friction on. the curvilinear plane is for the fame reafon as 

the 
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of all the RF or PQ, namely, as the area 
APQG; hence the truth of the propofition is mani- 
fcft. 

Corollary i. Becaufe Mn or the fluxion of y is to 
Mm the fluxion of the curve, as MR or PN to RF or 
PQ, therefore if PN be a funfclion'of AP, PQ will be 
a fourth proportional to the fluxion of the ordinate, the 
fluxion of the curve AM, and this funftion; wherefore 
if the curves HN and AM be given, the nature of the 
curve GQ will be known, and its area may be found 
by the common methods of quadratures. 


Corollary 2. It is evident that when the planes are 
inclined to the horizon, the frictions of the right and 
curvilinear planes are ilill in the fame ratio as in the 
preceding cafes, and confcquently may be found by the 
fame mode of proceeding. 


Corollary 3. It is alfo evident, that the above me- 
thod holds good whether the parts of the body are con- 
nected together or not, with refpeCl to their motion in 
the direction RM, fo long as each elementary part MR 
may be confidered as futtained at the point M by a 
force parallel to MP ; but when the body is rigid or 
inflexible, the cafe becomes more Ample, for MR is 
then conftant, and APNH becomes a parallelogram. 

Corollary 4. By fuppofing given properties to cxift 
in any two of the curves AM, HN, or GQ, the nature 
of the third will be known ; and hence a number of 
problems relative to friCtion may be propofed and re- 
folved by a proper application ot the direCl andinverfe 
jnethods of fluxions. 


PROPOSITION 
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PROPOSITION 5. THEOREM. 

In the application of forces to overcome friftion, the 
fame allowances muft be made for the forces adingto 
advantage or difadvantage, by means of levers or other 
mechanical powers, as are made in the common doc- 
trine; for inftancc, if a weight of two pounds, by afting 
at the diftance of one foot from the fulcrum of a lever, 
be fufficient to overcome the friftion, then one pound 
at two feet diftance .will have the fame effeft, &€. 

This is too evident to need a demonftration. 


OF FRICTION IN THE SCREW. 

As any force afling perpendicular to the direflion of 
a moving body does not alFeft the motion of the body 
in that direction, fothe force afting perpendicular to the 
axis of the fcrew, has no effe6l on the motion of a body 
raifed thereby, exc! ufive of friction ; it therefore requires 
the fame force to raife a body by means of a fcrew, as to 
raife the fame body in equal time along an inclined plane 
of the fame elevation, as the threads of the fcrew by 
means of a force acting parallel to the bafe of the in- 
clined plane : now’, if we fuppofe the weight fo con- 
tracted or condcnfed as to be capable of being placed 
on one of the threads of the ferew', and faftened to arf 
imaginary lever always perpendicular to its axis, then it 
is evident this lever wull have no effeCt but to change 
the direction of the weight, and keep it in the midft of 
the thread of the fcrew ; and if a lorcq be applied at 
the weight always perpendicular to this lever, fo as to 
fuilain or draw it along, this force will be determined 
exactly the fame as was done before in the inclined 
plane : but the rigidity' of the parts of the “ female 
9 fcrew” 
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icrew” fervesexaftly the fame purpofe as this imaginary 
lever, and makes the weight afl; upon the threads like a 
body fuftained on an inclined plane by a force parallel 
to its bafe ; and as the force to overcome both the 
■weight and the friflion is reciprocally as the diftance 
fronn the cchter of the axis, therefore the diftance of the 
power from the center of the axis, is to the diftance from 
the fame center to the ntiddle of the threads of the fcrew, 
as the force neceflary to fuftain the body on the in- 
clined plane, to the fame force in the fcrew at the dif- 
tance of the power. The fame proportion holds good 
■whether the threads be cut perpendicular to the a^xis 
or in an angle ; for in the firft, the common plane is to 
be taken; and in the fecond, the inclined orangularone, 
confidercd in the fourth Propofition: Wherefore if d be 
the diftance from the center of the axis to the middle 
of the threads of the fcrew, D the diftance of fame center 
to the point where the force is applied, the force to 
overcome the weight and friflion is Wd [tnjL.J) : 
(n=t} D, where the letters exprefs the fame things as- 
before, and the upper fign is for the moving, and the 
lower for the fufpending force. N. B. ^ is the natural 
tangent of the angle made by a line touching one of the 
threads, and a plane at right angles to the axis of the 
fcrew ; or it is equal to the diftance of the refpeftiv^ 
edges of two threads, divided by the circumference of 
the cylinder, out of which the fcrew is cut. 


Corollary t. When lines drawn from the center of 
the axis of the fcrew to coincide with the threads, are 
at right angles to the axis, the above expreflion becomes 
Wd (in==i) : ( rrft) D, for y becomes radius or unity 


Corollary 2. When n is equal to /,,the movir^ 

■tili be infinite; alfo the fulpending force will be no^' 

1 t^pg 
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thing when t is the n part of s ; and when Wd (tn-^s) 
(n~>^) D becomes negative, it exprefles the quantity of 
force which muft aft in a contrary direftion to reduce 
the body juft to a ftate of fufpenfion. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It would be necdlefs to make any allowance for the 
curvilinear furfaces of the threads of fcrews, as they 
feldom differ much from the two foregoing forms; nei- 
ther is it of much confequence to allow for their parts 
being at different diftances from the axis, as their 
breadth feldom bears any confiderable ratio to the 
length of the levers by which they aft; but the cafe is 
different when large bodies revolve on each other, 
and therefore it will be neceffary to fhew the mode of 
proceeding in fuch cafes. 

Let MmAQ be a convex folid,* generated by the 
revolution of the curve M AQ about its axis perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, and MRSQ a concave body 
exaftly fitting it : then if this laft body be revolved 
tibout the axis AP by means of the lever Pf, the force 
neceffary to overcome the friftion of one body turning 
upon the other may be found as follows. Suppofe the 
revolving body divided into an infinite number of con- 
centric tubes, that may defeend independent of each 
other, and prefs freely againft the body on which they 
revolve, and yet be fo connefled that the lever Pf may 
give the fame angular velocity at the fame time to each 5 
alfo let the ordinates PN of the curve HN reprefentthc 
weight or preffure (in a direffion perpendicular to the 
horizon} of each of the indefinitely fmall parts Mk, or 
elementary lines of the body at the diftance PM from 
VoL. I P the 


* Fig. 10. 
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tlie dxis, and let c be the circumference of a circle whofe 
radius is unity ; then becaufe the friftion of each of the 
elementary tubes MRSQ is as its prelTure, and the pref- 
fure is as the number ot lines Mk, and the prelfure of 
each ; therefore as this number is as PM.Mn.c, we 
have the n part of this expreffion for the force which, 
afcting at M, would overcome the friftion of the cylin- 
drical tube if moved round upon a hdrizontal plane: 
but as the prelfure of each elementary partis increafed 
in the ratio of Mn to Mm, when moved on the folid 
M AQ, the real force will be (PM.c.Mm.PN) : n ; alfo 
Pf : PM • : (PM.c.Mm.PN) : n to the fmall elementary 
force which will overcome the laft force when afting at 
f ; confequently the whole force will be equal to the 
«uent of (PM\PN.Mm.c) : (n.Pf.) 

Corollary. By means of the curves AM, HN, &c. 
conclufions may be drawn fimilar to thofe in the Co- 
rollaries to the Scholium of the fourth Propolition. 


OF FRICTION IN THE LEVER. 

It has been already obferved, that a force a8ing per- 
pendicular to the direflion of a body in motion, does 
not alter the body’s motion in that dire&ion; therefore 
if* we fuppofe DB to be an upright cylinder, and AB 
a body touching it in a line as in the figure, and retained 
clofe to it by an imaginary force, drawing it perpendi* 
cular towards the axis; then if a force CP be applied to 
C, the center of gravity of AB, and he always fuppofed 
to a6t perpendicularly to the radius CN, drawn from the 
center of the axis to the point C, the fri61ion will be 
the fame in drawing the body round the cylinder, as in 
drawing it along a horizontal plane with an equal prcf- 
fure; and if it be moved round by a force afcling at t 
greater diftance, the force will be reciprocally as the 

diftance ; 


* Fig. 11. 
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diflance s on the contrary, if the body AB be fixed, 
and the cylinder turned round about its axis, the fric- 
tion will be the fame as if the cylinder was fixed, and 
the body drawn round it by CP, as before : Likelvife 
the friftion is the fame, whether the cylinder be fixed, 
and the body AB moved round the axis MR by a force 
Qc applied at c ; or whether the point c be fixed with 
AB fattened to Cc, and the cylinder be revolved in a 
circle whofe center is c, fo as always to retain its paral- 
lelifm with refpeft to any fixt objefl; and as this laft 
cafe obtains in the axletrees of carriages, fince every 
point of the wheel’s contafl with the ground may be 
confidered as the center of motion for that inftant, 
therefore the cfFe6l of the refiftance arifing from the 
friftion of the concave part of the nave upon the axle- 
.tree, is to the effeQ; that would arife from drawing the 
fame weight over a horizontal plane of the fame kind, as 
the parts that rub each other, as the radius of the axis 
to the radius of the wheel. It mutt be obferved, that 
this is not the only friftion to which carriages are fub-- 
jefl ; for there is another part, arifing from the cohefion 
of the wheel and the ground at their conta6l, which is 
to be found and allowed for by the three firft Propo- 
fitions* 


In the above the prelTure and friftion have been fup- 
pofed to be as the weight, as it is on a horizontal plane j 
but by the Scholium to the fourth Propofition, it is 
plain that the preffure is greater than the weight, and 
may be fo in any proportion ; however, as it appears by 
calculation, that the preffure On an arc of ninety de- 
grees is to that on its chord, only as 1,183 when 

both the concave and convex parts have exactly the 
fame curvature, the difference will be fo trifling when 
the cylinders have different curvatures as ufual, as to 
require very feldom to be allowed for, 
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This being premifed, let M * be a weight placed at 
the point A of a lever, moveable about an axis whofe 
center is d, and radius dn ; and let N be the fuftaining 
force a6):ing at B : now it is evident that the preflurc 
on the axis d diifers fo little from the weight, that it may 
be fafely taken for it without any confiderable error, 
except in fome remarkable cafes, which may be allowed 
for from what has been faid already ; and therefore the 
friftion which ought in ftridnefs to be taken as the n 
part of the preifure, will here be taken as the n part of 
the weight upon the axis. Now if N be taken for the 
force which, afting at B, would be juft fufficienttokeep 
the weight M at A in equilibrio, exclufive of friftion, 
and if W be the additional force to be added to N fo as 
to overcome the friftion, then will M-j-P, M— P, and 
P — M, be the weight upon the axis at d in the firft, 
I'econd, and third figures refpeftively, (fuppofing the 
fum of M and N to be equal to P.) Now as the fridion 
is the n part of each of thefe quantities, and its effefci is 
to keep the lever in a ftate of reft, therefore in whatever 
direfclion the force at N endeavours to draw the lever 
by afling at B, the fri6iion tends to counteraft that force 
by keeping the lever ftcady, or afling in a contrary di- 
reftion at n ; and as the elFe6l of the friftion, and the 
additional force W, are in equilibrio, and the friftion 
atls by means of the lever dn, and the force W by the 
lever dB; therefore Bd is to dn as the fum or difference 
of the n part of N-{-W and M is to W; confequently 
'W=dn (n. Bd — dn,) in the firft figure; 

"Wzrzdn ( M — NJ : ( n. Bd-\-dn,J in the fecond figure ; 
and in the third figure, W=:dn (N — M)‘. (n.Bd — dn ) 
All thefe are the expreflions for the moving forces. 

To find the fufpending forces, or the forces which, aS- 
ing at N,lhall be juft fufficient to prevent the weight M 
from defeending: Let M and N be the fame as before, 
and let 7v be the force which, taken from N, will leave 

a force 
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a torce juft fufficientjo prevent M from defcending; 
then the weight' upon d in the firft figure will be 
ti/; in the fecond figure, the weight will be 
M— N+w; ; and in the third figure, N — M — vii and 
by proceeding as before, the values of to in the fufpend- 
ing forces are dn (M-\-N) : (n.Bd-\-dn) : dn (M — N) : 
( n.Bd- — dn)^ and dn ( N — M ) : ( n.JSd-\-dn,) in the firft, 
fccond and third figures refpelitively. 


BecaufeBd; dA : : M: N, therefore if this value of N 
be fubftituted in each of the above expreflions for the 
fri6tion, the whole force capable of fuftaining the fric- 
tion and weight M will be had. Thus, for example, the 
moving force to overcome the friftion and weight M in 
the firft figure, will be M (n.dA-\-dn) •. (n.Bd — dn,) 
and the fuTpending force M ( n.dA — dn) : ( n.Bd-\-dn ; ) 
in the fecond figure the moving force will he. M ( n.dA 
4-dra j : ( n.Bd-\-dn,) and the fufpending force M ( n.dA — 
dn) : (n.Bd — dn ;) and in the third figure, the moving 
force will be M. (n.dA — dn) : (n.Bd — dn,) and the fuf- 
pending force will be M (n.dA-\-dn) : (n.Bd-^dn.) ' 


The method of finding n from each of the above 
etjuations is evident, and confequently the ratio of the 
friQion to the prelfure by experiments. 


OF FRICTION IN THE WEDGE. 

Let AC* be the force neceflary to fuftain the wedge 
QPB in the diretlitmaB perpendicular to QP, friftion 
included; and let AB be the force exclulive of Iridion; 
draw AN and AH perpendicular to the BQ and BP ; 
CG parallel to AN, and CF parallel to AH ; Now G A 
and AF, the forces of the wood againft the fides of the 

wedge, 
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wedge, in thofe direftions, compound a force equivalent 
to the diagonal CA in the diredion CA, and therefore 
a force reprefented by AC in that direftion, mull be 
applied to the head of the wedge at a to overcome thefe 
forces. Let gr be the n part of Ag, and let the lines Ar 
be drawn, and alfo GK and FZ perpendicular tp A|G 
and AF, meeting the lines Ar in K and Z; then will GK 
and FZ reprefent the friftion againft the fides BP and 
BC), being each the n part of AG and AF, the prclTure 
againft each fide refpettively ; wherefore if Be be taken 
in PB,and Bn in BQ, equal to GK and FZ refpe^lively, 
the forces Be and Bn in thofedire6lions,muft compound 
a force to which the force BC in the direction BC muft 
be equivalent ; and confequently if Bm be the force 
compounded of Be and Bn, and Cm be joined, Cm muft 
be perpendicular tomB; lince Be or GK is the force of 
friiElionarifing from the prelfu re againft BP, which tends 
to prevent the wedge from moving either in the direc- 
tion BP or PB; and Bn or FZ has a fimilar effe61; with 
refpeft to the direQion in the line BQ ; and by hypo- 
thefis, BC is juft fufficient to balance thefe forces. It is 
alfo evident from what was faid concerning the inclined 
plane, that Be and Bn muft be taken in the direftions 
PB and QB for the moving force, but in the dire61ions 
BP and BQ for the fufpending force. 


The method of calculation is evident; forasaB, AG, 
and AF, are perpendicular to QP, BP, and BQ, thetri- 
angles QPB and C AG are fimilar, and the parallelogram 
Bnme limilar to FAGC ; whence by luppoling certain 
parts given, the reft may be found, &c. 


Corollary. When the wedge is ifofceles, the point m 
falls on C, and Be is equal to Bn, and therefore Be dr 
GK isequal to ( AB+BC}PB) : (n.QP) ; but PB : Ba : ; 
ft Be; BC,and theiefore BCe =2 Ba (AB-j-BC : (n.QP) 

or 
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or equal to (2Ba.BA) ; (n.QP—^aBa), an 1 therefore 
AC rsCn.QP.AB) : (n.QP — 2Baj) and by following 
the fanae method for the ful’pending force, we findBC= 
(aBa. AB) : (n.QP+aBa, ) and confcquently ACisequal 
to (n.QP.AB) : (n.QP4-2Ba.) 


SCHOLIUM. 

By proceeding in a fimilar method, the forces of the 
arch-ftones of bridges may be determined; for let QbbP 
be a ftone fuftained by the parts of the arch preiJing 
againft Pb and Qb, and let A be its center of gravity, 
and AB perpendicular to the horizon ; alfo let AB and 
AC be the fame as before; then becaufe the body is in 
equilibrio, the force in direction AC will be equivalent 
to the force in a contrary direction, ariling from the 
prelTures againft the body inthedin^ctions GAandKA, 
together with the force of fribtion; and bccaufe the 
preft'ures are AG and AK, if Be (the n part of AG) be 
drawn parallel to PB ; and Bn (tbe n part of AK) be 
drawn parallel to QB; and the parallelogram Bnme be 
compleated, and Cm joined; Bin will he the force arif- 
ing from fribtion, and the angle BmC a right angle. 
The adjacent figure * is for the moving force ; but the 
method is fimilar for the fulpenfive force ; and it is 
evident that the one conftrubtion is of ufe to determine 
the force which tends to break an arch by preffing it 
downwards, and the other the force that tends to break 
it upwards. 

But as that excellent mathematician P. Friji^ in his 
Irijlituzioni di Ahccanica^h&^i objected to thedivifionof 
the force AB into the forces AN and AH, and thence 
concluded Belidoranci Couplet to have been miftakenoa. 
that account in their writing upon bridges ; I (hail, 

therefore, 
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thfct^fore, prove that the common method is really a 
confequence of what that gentleman himfelf allows, and 
that his objections are not well founded. In the firft 
place, he allows the force AB to be equivalent to the 
forces AV and AD or VB; now (excluding friClion) if 
that part of the arch which touches Pb was removed, it 
is evident QbbP would immediately begin to defcend 
along Qb with a force reprefented by VB or AD ; but 
this defcent is prevented by that part of the arch which 
touches Pb ; and therefore the force of that arch, in the 
direction HA, muft be fuch as to be equivalent to DA 
in the direction DA or B V : but no force greater or lefs 
than HA will be equivalent to DA in the direction DA, 
and therefore HA is the real preflure or force againlt 
Pb. Again, HD is the prelTure in a perpendicular di- 
rection to Qb arifing from this force; and as AV is the 
preffure againft Qb arifing from the force AB, therefore 
AV, together with HD, is the whole preffure againft Qb 
in the dire8ion AV ; but becaufe the body is in equili- 
brio, and confequently the aClion or force in the direction 
AV equal to the re-aCtion in a contrary direction ; 
therefore AV+HD or AN (becaufe NV is equal to 
HD by the property of the parallelogram) reprefents 
the preflure againft Qb, and AH the preflure againft 
Pbj which is contrary to what P. afferts, and 
agreeable to the ufual method. 


The fame learned author has made another very ma- 
terial miftake, from a fimilar caufe, at page 67 of the 
aforelaid Treatile, relative to the tenfion of ropes; 
which cannot l?e attributed to hafte or inadvertency, as 
he exprefsly afferts the holders of the common opinion 
to be miftaken, in confequence of their ufing the theory 
of compofition of forces without fufficient precaution : 
I fhall, therefore, after giving his own words, take the 
liberty of (hewing where 1 apprehend he is miftaken. > 


Parleremp 
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“ Parleremo piu a lungo delle altrericerchematema- 
tiche,alle quali ha dato occafione la controverha inforta 
intorno alia cupola di S. Pietro. Coll’ occafione che li 
e difcorfo.in Milano di munire la fabbriccadel Duomo 
di un Conduttore elettrico, che dalla cimadell’ aguglia 
fi dirimafle, e fcendeffe per differenti parti del tempio, 
li e ancora parlato dell azione, che i fili del Conduttore 
potrebbero efercitarecontral’aguglia, elifonfo propolli 
varj Problemi intorno alle tenlioni delle funi. lo qui 
aggiugnero le foluzioni, che ho ritrovato, e incommin- 
ciero dalla primarifoluzioni, delle forzetendentijlaquale 
ficcome € interamente dilFerente da quella, que hanno 
feguitato altri Autori, coll non faramcravaglia che por- 
ti dei rifultati interamente differenti da quelli che fono 
Had linora puhlicati, Penda il * filo, QVR, dai punti 
Q,edR, e vi fi attacchi in V il pefo P. fi produca la 
vertic§le PV in A; fi efprima il pefo P collaretta AV,e 
dal punto A; fi tirino fopra RV, RV le perpendicolari 
AM, AN. Sara MV I’intera forza efercitata fecondo 
QVjcd NV fara quella che fi efercitera fecondo RV. 


“ La ftelfa cofifi dedurrehhe rifolvendo la forza AV 
nelle due Aq, Ar parallele ai fili QV, RV, e poi rilbl- 
vendo di nuovo la forza Aq nelle due AN, Nq, e fimil- 
mente la Ar in due altre AM, Mr. Mentre conquefte 
ri/oluzioni e manifello che la forza totale efercitata nel 
tendere il filo QV dev’cffere Aq — Mi=:rV — Mr — 
MV, e la tenlione del filo RV=Vq — Nq=NV. 


“ S’ingannerehhe chi mifurafTe fcparamente la ten- 
fione del filo QV dalla forza Aq, ofila rV, e latenfione 
di RV da Ar, oppure da qV. Egli e vero, che Ic due 
tenlioni equivalgono infienie, con:e alia ^'oia for/a AV, 
cosi ancoraalledue Ar, Aq, oppuicalk quaiuo inficine 
AN, Nq, AM, Mr., ma nel prcndcu; ic Uulioni fcpa- 
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witfe Ijifogna in oltre avvertire, che quando T angolo 
^VR non e retto, una p )rziv)ne di Aq agifc9 fecondo 
itV, ed una porzione di Ar fecondo QV : e feparando 
le azioni fara MV, ia tenlione del filo QVj ed NV 
quella di RV.” 


In the firft place, I (hall demonftrate the truth of 
the eftablifhed method from principles that P’risi has 
himfelf allowed ; and, fecondly, point out the abfur- 
dity of his concluiions. 


1. Let Vn and Sr be parallel to AN; then becaufe 
N V n is a right angle, and the force V A may be refol ved, 
into VN and Vn, in thofe directions, therefore, if RV 
and VP were to remain in the fame pofiiion, and the 
force which now keeps the body fufpended by aCling in 
the direction V Q, was to aCt in the direction V N with a 
force exprefled by V n, it is then granted that the equili- 
brium would Hill be maintained, and the tenfions would 
be as V n and V N ; and, therefore, as no force V S what- 
ever, aflingat V inthe dire 6 ion RV,can haveanyeffeCl 
in the direction V n perpendicular to R V, it neceffarily 
follows, that the force in any other direction V Q, muft 
be luch as to be equivalent to Vn in the direction Vn j 
but it is likewife granted, that no other force but Vr in 
the direction VQ can be equivalent to Vn in the direc- 
tion Vn; and as the force Vr is equivalent to Vn and 
VS, and as VS, or its equal, qN, only gives an additional 
tenfion to NV, the tenhon which the cord RV was fup- 
pofed to have befi-re, which whole tenfion is equal to 
the re-aCtion ol the tack R ; therefore qV is the tenfipn 
of the cord RV, and Vr that of Qv, 


a. Let the points Q and R coincide, and RV, QV, 
and VP, will then be perpendicular to the horizon ; 
and if VQ or VR be allumed to exprefs the weight P, 

' then 
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then will the points A, R, Q, M, and N, coincide; 
and according to Frift's principle, the tenfions of RV, 
VQ, and VP, will be equal; but, frpm the weil-known 
principle of the pulley, each cord VQ and VR bears 
but half the weight P, and therefore this abfurdity fol- 
lows, that a cord is as much ftretched with half the 
weight as it would with the whole. 


, Again, if the points R, V, and Q, be fuppofed hori- 
zontal, It follows, from the common theory, that the 
tenfion of the rope RVQ would be infinite; but VN 
and VM vanifh when RVQ is horizontal; and there- 
fore, by Friji's principle, the tenfion in that cafe would 
be nothing at all ; but it is well known from the molt 
common experiments to be very confiderable, even 
when RQV is but nearly horizontal; and therefore 
the new theory of this great mathematician is indefea- 
fible. 


Remark. All the foregoing, except the laft Scho- 
lium, was written in 1775, before the Author had fecn 
any thing to fpcak of on the fubjefct. He had deligned 
and executed great part of an extenfive treatife on fric- 
tion, according to different hypothcles ; but as nobody 
would be at the rifk of publilhing it, and he could not 
afford it himfelf, the molt of it was accidentally lod. 
What is here given is an extrafcl only of Ibnie of the 
firft part, where velocity was not taken into the ac- 
count, and where there were no complicated algebraic 
or fluxional expreflions, which would be difficult to 
print in this country. 
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AN ACCOUNT Of AN INTERVIEW 


TO THE HONOURABLE 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

Prejident of the Ajiatick Society. 


SIR, 

T HAVE the honour to obey the orders of the Ho- 
nourable the Governor General and Council, in 
tranlmitting to you, for the information of the Afatick 
Society^ an Extratt of a Letteraddreffedto the Governor 
General, on the 2d of lalt Month, by Lieutenant Sa- 
muel Turner, who was appointed on an EmbafTy to 
Tibet i and a Copy of an Account encloled in it, of 
Mr. Turner’s Interview with Teeshoo Lama, at the 
Monaftery of Terpaling. 

I have the honour to be, with great refpefl, 

SIR, 

y our moft obedient and moft humble Servant, 

E, HAY, Secretary^ 


Council Chamber, 

Political Department, April 13, 1784, 


Extract 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr. Samuel 
Turner to the Honourable the Governor 
General, dated Patna, 2(1 March, 1784. 

D uring my refidence in Tibet, it was an objeft I 
had much at heart, to obtain an interview of the 
infant Teefioo Lama ; but the Emperor of China's ge- 
neral orders, reftriUing his guardians to keep him in 
the ftriO-efl privacy, and prohibiting indiferiminately, 
the admiflion of all perfons to his prefence, even his 
votaries, who fliould come from a diftance, appeared to 
me an obflacle almoft infurmountable; yet, however, 
the Rajah, mindful of the amity fuhhhing between the 
Governor and him, and unwilling, I believe, by any aft, 
to hazard its interruption, at length confented to grant 
me that indulgence. As the meeting was attended with 
very fingular and ftriking circumftances, I could not 
help noting them with moll particular attention; and 
though the repetition of fuch fafts, interwoven and 
blended as they are with fuperftition, may expofe me to 
the imputation of extravagance and exaggeration, yet I 
fliould think myfelf rcprehenlible to lupprefs them; and 
while I divert my lei f of all prejudice, and aflume the 
part of a faithful narrator, I hope, however tedious the 
detail I propofe to enter into may be found, it will be 
received with candour, and merit the attention of ihofe 
for whofe perufal and information it is intended, were 
it only to mark a Itrong feature in the national cha- 
rafter, of implicit homage to the great religious Sove- 
reign, and to inftance the very uncommon, I may fay 
almoft unheard-of, effefts of early tuitipn. 

I lhall, perhaps, be ftill morejuftified in makingthis 
relation, by adverting to that very extraordinary aflu- 
rance the Rajah of Teefioo Loomboo made me but a few 
days before my departure from his court, which, with- 
out 
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out further introduftion, I 'will beg leave literally to 
recite. 

At an interview he allowed me, after having given 
me my audience of leave, he faid, “ I had yefterday a 
“ vifion of our tutelary deity, and to me it was a aay 
“ replete with much interelHng and important matter. 
“ "Phis guardian power, who infpires us with his illu- 
“ minations on every momentous and great occafion, 
indulged me with a divination, from which I have 
“ colletled that every thing will be well. Set your 
“ heart at reft; for though a reparation is about to take 
place between us, yet our friendfhip will not ceafe to 
** cxift; but, through the favour of interpofing Provi- 
deuce, you may reft affured it will incrcafe, and ter- 
minate eventually in that which will be for the beft.” 

I fhould have paid Icfs regard to fo ftrange an obfer- 
vation, but for this reafon, that, however diftbnant from 
other dotlrines their pofttions may hefound, yet I judge 
they are the heft foundation to build our reliances upon ; 
and fupcrftition combining with inclination to implant 
I'uch friendly fentiments in their minds, will ever con- 
flitute, the opinion having once obtained, the ftrongeft 
barrier to their prefervation. Oppofed to the preju- 
dices of a people, no plan can reafonably ^e expended to 
take place : agreeing with them, fuccefs mull be the 
refult. 


A true ExtraU^ 

E. H Y, 

Secretary to the Governor General and Council, 


Copy 
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vir. 

Copy of an Account given by Mr. Turner, of 
his Interview with Teeshoo Lama at the 
Monajtery of Terpaling, enclofed in Mr, 
Turner’s Letter to the Honourable the Or 
VERNOR General, dated Patna, 2d March^ 
1784. 


/^N the 3d of December, 1783, I arrived at Terpa- 
Jing, lituatcd on the fummit of a high hill; and it 
was about noon when I entered the gates of the Monaf- 
tery, which was not long fince erected for the reception 
and education of Tee/hoo Lama. He refides in a 
Palace in the center of the Monaflery, which occupies 
about a mile of ground in circumference, and the whole 
is encompafl’ed by a wall. The feveral buildings ferve 
for the accommodation of three hundred Gylongs^ ap- 
pointed to perform religious fervice with Teejhoo 
Lama, until he fhall be removed to the Monaflery and 
Mufnud of Tecjhoo Loomboo. It is unufual to make 
vifits. either here or in Booian on the day of arrival; 
We therefore relied this day, only receiving and fending 
melfages of corhpliment. 

On the 4th, in the morning, I was allowed to vifit 
Ttefioo Lama, and found him placed in great form 
Upon his Mufnud. On the left lide Hood his father 
and mother, on the other the officer particularly ap- 
pointed to wait upon his perfon. The Mufnud is a 
fabric of lilk cufliions, piled one upon the other until 
the feat is elevated to the height of four feet from the 
floor; embroidered filk covered the top; and the fides 
Were decorated with pieces of lilk of various colours, 
3 fufpended 
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•fufperKkd from the upper edge, and hanging down. 
By the particular requeft of Teeptoo Lama's father, 
Mr. Saunders and iPyfelf wore the Englifh drefs. 


I advanced; and, as is the cuftom, prefented a white 
pelong handkerchief; and delivered alfo into the ia- 
ma's hands, the Governor’s prefent of a ftring of pearls 
and coral, while the other things were fet down before 
him. Having performed the ceremony of the ex- 
change of handkerchiefs with his father and motherj 
we took our feats on the right of Teejhoo Lama. 


A multitude of perfons, all thofe ordered to efcort 
me, were admitted to his prefence, and allowed to make 
their proflrations. The infant Lama turned towards 
them, and received them all with a cheerful and figni- 
ficant look of complacency. His father then addrefled 
me in the Tibet language, which was explained to me 
by the interpreter, that Teejhoo Lama had been ufed 
to remain at reft until this time of the day ; but he had 
awoke very early this morning, and could not be pre- 
vailed on to remain longer in bed; for, adde(f.he, “ the 
“ EngliJJi Gentlemen were arrived, and he could not 
fleep.” During the time we were in the room, I ob- 
ferved the Lama's eyes were fcarce ever turned from us; 
and when our cups were empty of tea, he appeared un- 
eafy, and throwing back his head, and contrafting the 
Ikin of his brow, he kept making a noife, for he could 
not fpeak, until they were filled again. He took out of 
a golden cup, containing confers, fome burnt fugar, , 
and ftretching out his arm, made a motion to his atten- 
dants to give them to me. He then fent fome in like 
manner to Mr, Saunders, who was with me. I found 
myfdfj though vifiting an infant, under the neceffity of 

faying 
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faying fomething; for it was hinted to me, that, not- 
withftanding he is unable to reply, it is not to be 
inferred that he cannot underftand. However, his 
incapacity of anfwering excufed me many words; and 
I juft briefly faid. That the Governor-General, on 
receiving the news of his deceafe in China^ was over- 
whelmed with grief and forrow, and continued to 
lament his abfence from the world, until the cloud that 
had overcaft the happinefs of this nation by his re-ap- 
pearance was difpelled ; and then, if poflible, a greater 
degree of joy had taken place than he had experienced 
of grief on receiving the firft mournful news. The 
Governor wifhed he might long continue to illumine 
the world with his prefence ; and was hopeful that the 
friendfhip which had formerly fubfifted between them 
would not be dimini (hed, but rather that it might be- 
come ftill greater than before ; and that, by liis con- 
tinuing to fhew kindnefs to my countrymen, there 
might be an extenfive communication between his vota- 
ries and the dependants of the Britijh nation. The little 
creature turned, looking ftedfaftly towards me with the 
appearance of much attention while I fpoke, and nod- 
ded with repeated but flow movements of the head, as 
though he uriderftood and approved every word, but 
could not utter a reply. The parents, who flood by all 
the time, eyed their fon with a look of affeftion, and a 
fmile expreflive of heartfelt joy at the propriety of the 
young Lama's conduQ. His whole regard was turned 
to us; he was filent and fedate, never once looking to- 
wards his parents, as if under their influence at the 
time; and with whatever pains his manners may have 
been formed fo correct, yet I mufl own his behaviour 
on this occafion, appeared perfeftly natural and fpon* 
taneous, apd not directed bj any adion or fign of au-* 
thority. 


The fcene in which I was here brought to take a part, 
was too new and extraordinary, however trivial, if not 
VoL, I, Q abfurd, 
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RbCurd, as it may appear to fome, not to claim from 
me great attention, and confequently minute remark. 


Teejhoo Lama is at this time about i8 months of 
age. He did not fpeak a word, but made moft ex- 
preffive figns, and conduced himfelf with aftonifhing 
dignity and decorum. His complexion is of that hue 
which in England we Ihould term rather brown, but 
not without colour. His features good, fmall black 
eyes, an animated expreffion of countenance; and alto- 
gether I thought him one of the handfomeft children I 
had ever feen. I had but little converfation with the 
father. He told me he had direbtions to entertain me 
three days on account of Teejhoo Lama-, and entreated 
me with fo much earneftnefs to pafs another on his own 
account, that I could not refift complying with his re- 
queft. He then invited us for to-morrow to an enter- 
tainment he propofed to make at a fmall diftance from 
the Monaftery, which invitation having accepted, we 
took our leave, and retired. 


In the courfe of the afternoon I was vifited by two 
officers of the Lama's houfehold, both of whom are im- 
mediately attendant on his perfon. They fat and con- 
verfed with me fome lime, enquired after Mr. BogUy 
whom both of them had feen ; and then remarking how 
extremely fortunate it was the young Lama's having 
regarded us with very particular notice, obferved on the 
very ftrong partiality of the former Teejhoo Lama for 
the Englijhy and that the prefent one often tried, to utter 
the name of the Englijh. I encouraged the thought, 
hopeful that they would teach the prejudice to ftrength- 
en with his encreafing age; and they affured me that 
(hould he, when he begins to fpeak, have forgot, they 
would early teach him to repeat the name of Hajlings^ 


On 
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On the morning of the 6th, I again waited on Ttejhoo 
Lama^ to‘ prefen t fome curjofities I had brought for 
him from Bengal. He was very much (truck with a 
fmall clock, and had it held to him, watching for a 
long time the revolutions of the monient hand ; he ad- 
mired it, but with gravity, and without any childifh 
emotion. There was nothing in the ceremony differ- 
ent from the firft day’s vifit. The father and mother 
were prefent. I (laid about half an hour, and retired, 
to return and take leave in the afternoon. 


The votaries of Teejhoo Lama already begin to flock 
in numbers to pay their adorations to him. Few are 
vet admitted to his prefence. Thofe who come, ef- 
teem it a happinefs if he is but (hewn to them from 
the window, and they are able to make their proftra* 
tions before he is removed. There came to-day a party 
of Kilmaaki (Cuimuc Tartars) for purpofesof devotion, 
and to make their offerings to the Lama. When I re- 
turned from viliting him, I faw them (landing at the 
entrance of the fquare in front of the palace, each with 
his cap off, his hands being placed together elevated, 
and held even with his face. They remained upwards 
of half an hour in this attitude, their eyes fixed upon 
the apartment of the Lama, and anxiety very vifibly 
depifted in their countenances. At length, I imagine, 
he appeared to them; for they began all together by lift- 
ing their hands, flill clofed, above their heads, then 
bringing them even with their faces, and after lowering 
them , to their breads, then feparatipg them : to affift 
them in (inking and rifing, they dropt upon their knees, 
and flruck their heads againd the ground. This with 
the fame motions was repeated nine times. They after- 
wards advanced to deliver their prefents, confiding of 
talents of gold and filver, with the products of their 
country, to the proper officer, who having received 
them, they retired apparently with much fatisfiaftion, 

Q ? Upon 
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Upon enquiry, I learnt that offerings made in this 
manner are by no means unfrequent, and, in reality, 
conftitute one of the moft copious fources from which 
the Lamas of Tibet derive their wealth. 


No one thinks himfelf degraded by performing thefe 
humiliations. The perfons I allude to, who came for 
this devout purpofe, were attendant on a man of fupe- 
rior rank, that feemed to be more engrofl'ed than the 
reft in the performance of the ceremony. He wore a 
rich fatin garment, lined with fox ikins ; and a cap 
with a taffel of fcarlet filk flowing from the center of 
the crown upon the fides all round, and edged with a 
'broad band of Siberian fur. 


According to appointment, I went in the afternoon 
to make my laft vifit to Teejhoo Lama. I received his 
difpatches for the Governor-General, and from his 
parents two pieces of fatin for the Governor, with many 
compliments. 


They prefented me with a veil, lined with lambikins, 
making many affurances of a long remembrance, and, 
obferving that at this time Teejhoo Lama is an infant, 
and incapable of converfing, but they hoped to fee me 
again when he ftiall have become of age. I replied, 
that, by favor of the Lama, I might again vifit this 
country : I looked forward with anxiety to the time 
.when he fhould mount the Mufnud, and fliould then be 
extremely happy in the opportunity of paying my 
refpefts. After fome expreffions and proteftations of 
mutual regard, my vifit was concluded. I received 

the 
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the handkerchiefs, and took my leave; and am to 
purfue my journey toward Bengal to-morrow at the 
dawn of day. 


(Signed) SAMUEL TURNER. 


A true Copy, 


E. HAY, 


Secretary to the Governor General and CounciL 


To 
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To Sir WILLIAM JONES, Knight, 

Prefident oj the AJiatick Sodeij/k 

S I R, 

^1 ""HE Honorable the Governor-General having re* 
ceived and laid before the Board, a Lejtter addreff* 
edto him by Lieutenant Samuel Turner, containing 
the Account of a Journey made to Teejhoo Loomboo, by 
a Goj^eytt named Poorungeer, and the Circumftances 
of his Reception by Teeshoo Lama, and the Board 
deeming it worthy of the Attention of the AJiatick So- 
ciety, 1 have the Honor, in Obedience to their Direc- 
tions, to tranfmit to you a Copy of it. 

I have the Honor to be, 

SIR, 

Your moft obedient humble Servant, 

E. HAY, Secretary* 

Fort William, 

Secret Department, Feb, 22. 1785. 
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An Account of a Journey to Tibet, 

TO THE HONORABLE 


JOHN MACPHERSON, ESQ. 
Governor-General, &c. 

Fort William* 

HONORABLE SIR, 

H aving, in obedience to the inftruHions with 
which you were pleafed to honour me, examined 
Foorungter^ the Gofleyn, who has at different times 
been employed in deputations to the late Tttjhoo Lama^ 
formerly accompanied him to the court of Pekin, and 
who is lately again returned from Tibet, and having 
dolleHed from him fuch an account of the journey^he 
has juft performed, and other information, as he could 
give me relative to the countries he had left, I beg 
leave to fubmit it to you in the following narrative. 

In the beginning of laft year, having re- 

ceived difpatches from Mr. Hajlings, a fhort time pre- 
vious to his departure from Bengal, for Teejkoo Lama, 
and the Regent of Teejhoo Loomboo, immediately fet 
about preparing for the diftant journey he had engaged 
to undertake, which employed him until the beginning 
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wf tise following mohth of March, when I beg leave 
to recal to your remembrance, I had the honor to pre-* 
fent him to you for his diimiflion. He then com- 
menced his journey from Calcutta^ and early in the 
month of April had paffed, as he relates, the limits of 
the Company’s Provinces, and entered the mountains 
that conftitute the Kingdom of Bootan^ where, in the 
profecution of his journey, he received from the fub- 
jefts of the Daib Raja^ the moft ample and voluntary 
aflSftance to the frontier of his territory; nor met with 
any impediment to oppofe his progrels until he came 
upon the borders of Tibet. Here he was compelled to 
halt for near a fortnight by a heavy fall of fnow, that 
commenced upon his arrival, and continued inceffantly 
for the fpace of fix days, covering the face of the coun- 
try to fo great a depth, as totally to put a ftop to all tra- 
velling, and render it impraHicable for him to proceed 
until a thaw fucceeded to open the communication. 
During the time of his confinement at Phari^ he fays, 
fuch was the feverity of the cold, and the injurious ef- 
feft fo rapid a tranfition from a temperate climate had 
on the health of himfelf ancLhis companions, that it left 
him little room to doubt, if an early change had not 
fortunately taken place, and permitted his advance, 
that they muft all have fallen vittims to the inclemency 
of the weather. 


However, «is early as it was poffible for him to leave 
Phari, he proceeded by long ftages on his journey, and, 
without encountering any further difficulty, on the 8th 
of May following, reached Teejhoo Loomboo^tht capi- 
tal of Tibet. Immediately upon entering the Monaftery, 
he went to the Durbar of the Regent Punjur Intinnee 
Nemohein to announce his arrival, and the purpofe of 
his commiflion. Quarters were then allotted for his 
refidence, and an hour fixed for him to waitiipon 
Jkoi) Lama ; who, as he was informed the following 
morning, intended to leave the Palace to occupy one 
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of his gardens, fituated on the plain within fight of the 
Monattery, where it was vifible a confiderable encamp- 
ment had been formed. The Lama quitted his apart- 
ment at the firft dawn of day, and was lodged in the 
tents pitched for his accommodation before the fun had 
rifen. 


In the coiirfe of the morning, at the hour appointed 
for his admilfion, Poorungeer went down to the Lama's 
tents. He heard, on entering the gates of the enclofure, 
that the young Lama was taking his recreation in the 
garden, ranging about, which became with him a very- 
favourite amufemcnt. As it was at this time in Tibet 
the warmcft part of the year, that he might enjoy the 
benefit of the air, his attendants had chofen-a fpot 
where the trees afforded a complete fhade, to place an 
elevated feat of cufhions for the young Lama, after his 
cxercife, to reft upon. In this fituation Poorungeer 
found him, when fummoned to his prefence, attended 
by the Regent, his parents, Soopoon CJioomboo, the cup- 
bearer, and the principal officers of the court. After 
making three obeilanccs at as remote a diftance as it was 
poftible, Poorungeer approached, and prefented to the 
Lama, according to the cuftom of Tibet, a piece of 
white pelong, and then delivered the letters and pre- 
fents with which he had been charged. The packages 
-were all immediately opened before the whobad 

every article - brought near to him, and viewed them 
feparately one by one. 1 he letter he took into his own 
hand, himfelf broke the feal, and taking from under 
the cover a firing of pearjs, which it encloled, ran them 
over between his fingers, as they read their rofaries, and 
then with an arch air. placed them by his fide, nor 
would, while the narrator was in his prefence, permit 
any one to take them up. Poorungeer fays the young 
regarded him with a very kind and figpificant 

look, 
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look, fpoke lo him in the Tibet language* Sind aiked 
him if he had had a fatiguing journey. The interview 
laded more than an hour, during all which time the 
Lama fat with the utmoft compofure, not once at- 
tempting to quit his feat, nor difcovering the lead for- 
ward uneafinefs at his confinement. Tea was twice 
brought in, and the Lama drank a cup each time. 
When ordered to accept his difmiffion, Poorungeer ap- 
proached the Lam(t^ a.nd bowing before him, prefented 
his head uncovered to receive his blelfing, which the 
young Lama gave by firetching out his hand, and lay- 
ing it upon his head. He then ordered him, as long 
as he refided at Tcejhoo Loomboo^ to come to him once 
every day. 


The following morning Poorungeer waited upon the 
Regent at his apartments in the Palace, to whom, after 
obferving the cudomary forms of introduHion, he de- 
livered his difpatches. After this he vifited Soopoon 
Choomboo, the Lama's parents, and others, to whom he 
was before known, and fays he experienced from all 
quarters the mod cordial and kind reception ; for they 
had been long ufed to confider him as an agent of the 
Government of Bengal, He found no change whatever 
to haveenfued in the adminidration fince his attendance 
upon me in The country enjoyed perfeH tran- 

quillity; apd the only event that had taken place of im- 
portance in their annals, was the inauguration of the 
infant Lama, which happened the preceding year ; and 
as this conditutes a concern of the highed moment, 
whether confidered in a political or religious point of 
view, being no lefs than the recognizance, in an infant 
form, of their regenerated immortal Sovereign and 
Ecclefiadical Supreme, I was induced to bedow more 
than common pains to trace the ceremonies that attend- 
ed the celebration of fuch a great event, conceiving that 
the novelty of the fubje0; might render the account 
curious^ if even it fliould be found to contain no infor- 
mation 
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lUilation of real utility. I ihall therefore, without fur-^ 
iher apology, fubjoin the refult of my enquiries, pre- 
mifing only, that my authority for the delcription is 
derived principally from Pooriingcer^ and confirmed, 
with fome additional particulars, by the concurring 
reports of a GolTeyn who was at that time himfelfpre- 
fent on the fpot. 


The Emperor of China appears, on this occafion, to 
have aflumed a very confpicuous part, in giving tefti* 
mony of his refpefct and zeal for the great religious 
Father of his Faith. Early in the year 1784, he dif- 
patched Ambalfadors from the court of Pekin to Tee- 
fhoo Loomboo^ to reprcfeni their Sovereign in fupport- 
ing the dignity of the High Pr-eft, and do honor to 
the occafion of the afl’umption of his olficc. Dalai 
Lama, and the Viceroy of LaJJa, accompanied by all 
the court, one of theCA?«r/c Generals llationed at 
with a part of the troops under his command, two of 
the four magiftrates of the city, the heads of every mo- 
naftery throughout Tibet, and the Emperor’s Ambaifa- 
dors, appeared at Teejlioo Loomboo to celebrate this 
epocha in their theological infiitutions. The 28th day 
of the feventh moon, correfponding nearly, as their 
year commences with the vernal equinox, to the middle 
of Oftober, 1784, was chofen as the moll aufpicious for 
the ceremony of inauguration ; a few days previous fro 
which the Lama was conducted from Terpaling, the 
Monaftcry in which he had paffed his infancy, with 
every mark of pomp and homage that could be paid 
by an enthufiaftic people. So great a concourfe, as 
alTembled either from curiofity or devotion, was never 
feen before; for not a perfon of any condition in Tibet 
was abfent who could join the fuite. The proceiiion 
was hence neceffarily conftrained to move fo flow, that- 
though Terpaling is fituated at the dillance of twenty 
miles only from Teejhoo Loomboo, three days expired in 
the performance of this Ihort march. The firlt halt was 

made 
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made at Tfondue ; the fecond at Summaar ; about fix 
miles off whence the moft fplendid parade was referved 
for the Lama's entry on the third day ; the account of 
which is given me by a perfon who was prefent in the 
proceffion. The road, he fays, was previoufly prepared 
by being whitened with a wafh, and having piles of 
ftones heaped up, with fmall intervals between, on either 
fide. The retinue paffed between a double row of 
priefts, who formed a ftreet extending all the way from 
Summaar to the gates of the Palace. Some of the 
priefts held lighted rods of a perfumed compofition, 
that burn like decayed wood, and emit an aromatic 
fmoke; the reft were furniftied with the different mu- 
fical inftruincrUs they ufe at their devotions, fuch as the 
gong, the cymbal, hautboy, trumpets, drums, and fea- 
fbells, which were all founded in union with the hymn 
they chanted. The croud of fpeBators were kept 
without the ftreet, and none admitted on the high road, 
but fuch as properly belonged to, or had a preferibed 
place in, the proceflion, which was arranged ht the 
following order. 


The van was led by three military commandants, or 
governors of diftriQs, at the head of 6 or 7000 horfe- 
men, armed with quivers, bows, and matchlocks. In 
their rear followed theAmbaffador, with his fuite,Garry- 
ing his diploma, as is the cuftom of China, made up in 
the form of a large tube, and faftened on his back. 
Next the C/ttn^Generaladvanced with the troops under 
his command, mounted and accoutred after their way 
with fire arms and fabres; then came a very numerous 
group/ bearing the various ftandards and infignia of 
ftate. Next to them moved a full band of wind and 
other fonorous inftruments j after which were led two 
horfes, richly caparifoned, each carrying two large 
circular ftoves, difpofed like panniers acrofs the 
horle’s back, and filled with burning aromatic woods. 

There 
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Thefe were followed by a fenior prieft, called a Lama^ 
who bore a box, containing books of their form of 
prayer, and fome favourite idols. Next nine fumptuary 
horfes were led, loaded with the Lama's apparel ; after 
which came the priefts immediately attached to the 
Lama's pcrfon for the performance of daily offices in 
the Temple, amounting to about 700 ; following them 
were two men, each carrying on his fhoulder a large 
cylindrical gold infignium,embofred with emblematical 
figures, (a gift from the Emperor of China.) The Du- 
hunniers and Soopoons, who were employed in commu- 
nicating addreffes, and diftributing alms, immediately 
preceded the Lama's bier, v/hich was covered with a 
gaudy canopy, and borne by eight of the fixteen C/^z- 
nefe appointed for this fervice. On one fide of the 
bier attended the Regent, on the other the Lama's 
Father. It was followed by the heads of the different 
monafteries ; and as the proceffion advanced, the 
priefls who formed the flreet fell in in the rear, and 
brought up the fuite, which moved at an extremely flow 
pace, and about noon w^as received within the confines 
of theMonaftcry, amidft an amazing difplay of colours, 
the acclamations of the croud, folemn mufic, and the 
chanting of their priefls. 


The Lama being fafely lodged in the Palace, the 
Regent and Soopoon Choomboo went out, as is a cuflom- 
ary compliment paid to vifitors of high rank on their 
near approach, to meet and conduft Delai Lama and 
the Viceroy of Lajfa^ who were on the way to Teejlioo 
Loomboo. Ther retinues encountered the following 
morning at the foot of Painom Caflle, and the next 
day togetherentered the Monaftery of Teejhoo Loomboo^ 
in which both Dalai Lama and the Viceroy were ac» 
commodated during their flay. 


The 
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Ttifi following morning, which was the third after 
Tcejhoo Lama's, arrival, he was carried to the great 
Temple, and about noon feated upon the throne of his 
progenitors; at which time the Emperor’s AmbalTador 
delivered his diploma, and placed the prefents with 
which he had been charged at the Lama's feet. 


The three next enfuing days Dalai Lama met Tee- 
Jhoo Lama in the Temple, where they were aflifted by 
all the prielLs in the invocation and public worfhip of 
their Gods. The rites then performed completed, as I 
underhand, the bulinefs of inauguration. During this 
interval, all who were at the capital were entertained at 
the public expence, and alms were diltributed without 
referve. In conformity jikewife to previous notice, 
circulated every where for the fame fpace of time, 
univerfal rejoicings prevailed throughout Tibet. Banners 
were unfurled on all their fortreffes, the pcafantry filled 
up the day with mafic and feflivity, and the night was 
celebrated by general illuminations. A long period was 
afterwards employed in making prefents and public en- 
tertainments to the newly inducted Lama, who, at the 
time of his acceffion to the Mufnud, or (if 1 may ufe the 
term) Pontificate, of Teejhoo Loomboo, was not three 
years of age. The ceremony was begun by Dalai 
Lama, whofe offerings are faid to have amounted to a 
greater value, and his public entertainments to have 
been more Iplendid, than the reft. The fecond day 
was dedicated to the Viceroy of Lajfa. The third to 
the Chintje General. Then followed the Culloong or 
Magiftrates of LaJJa, and the reft of the principal per- 
fons who had accompanied Dalai Lama. After which 
the Regent of Teejhoo Loomboo, and all that were de- 
pendent on that government, were feverally admitted, 
according to pre-eminence of rank, to pay their tri- 
butes of obeifance and refpefl. As foon as the acknow- 
ledgments of all thofe were received who we|;e admif- 
I liblcf 
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fible to the privilege, Teejhoo Lama made, in the fame 
order, fuitable returns to each, and the confummation 
lafted forty days. 


Many importunities were ufed with Dalai Lama to 
prolong his ftay at TcePioo Loomboo, but he excufed 
himfelf from incumbering the capital any longer with 
fo numerous a concourfe of people as attended on his 
movements, and deeming it expedient to make his ab- 
fence as fhort as poffible from the feat of his authority, 
at the expiration of forty days he withdrew with all his 
fuite to LaJ'a,^ and the Emperor’s Ambalfador received 
his difmiflion to return to China: and thus terminated 
this famous feftival. 


"With refpeft to the lately eftablifhed commercial 
intertourfe, Poorungeer informs me, that though fo 
early, he found himfelf not the firft perfon who had 
arrived at Teejhoo Loomboo from Bengal. Many mer^ 
chants had already brought their commodities to mar- 
ket, and others followed before he left it. He heard 
from no quarter any complaint of impediment or lofs, 
and concludes, therefore, that all adventurers met the 
fame eafy accefs and ready aid, as he himfelf had every 
where experienced. The markets are well ftocked 
with Englijh and Indian articles, yet not in fo great a 
degree as to lower the value of commodities below the 
prices of the two or three laft preceding years. Bullion 
was fomewhat reduced in worth in comparifon with the 
year 1783. A pootree, or bulfe of gold duft, the fame 
quantity that then fold for twenty-one indermillees, wa& 
procurable of a purer quality for nineteen and twenty, 
indermillees. A talent of filver, which was then 500^ 
was 450 indermillees; fo that the exchange was much 
in favor of the trader. 


Poermge^r^ 
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Poorungeer, during his refidence at Teefhoo Loomhoo, 
h^d very frequent interviews with the Regent and the 
Minifters, and affures me, he found the heartieft difpo- 
fitions in them to encourage the commercial iritercourfe 
eftablifhed under the aufpices of the late Governor- 
General, whofe departure, however, the Regent re- 
gretted, as the lofs of the firft' friend and ally he be- 
came connefted with, of, I believe it may be faid, any 
foreign nation ; in whom was acknowledged alfo the 
original means of opening the communication, and of 
commencing a correfpondence, between the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and Tibet; and although it may be 
obferved that, in confequence of his having, from the 
beginning, been ufed exclufively to addrefshimfelf to, 
and acknowledge alone the agents of, Mr. IJaJlingSy 
his attachments to the Englijh nation had grown not 
without a great degree of perfonality ; yet, free from 
an unworthy capricioufnefs of temper, he defeended 
not to take advantage of the opening offered by his 
friend’s departure to clofe the new connefifion. For 
fuch vvas the refpe^:! he had learnt to entertain for our 
national integrity of charafler, that, under the apparent 
conviftion our views tended to no fcheme of ambition, 
but were confined merely to objetds of utility and cu- 
riofity, Poorungeer affures me, he e-xpreffed an anxious 
defire for continuing with the fucceeding Governor- 
General, the exercife of thofe offices of friendfhip fo 
long fupported by his predeceffor ; and in the hope 
that his wp\rid be met with equal wifhes, determined 
to invite you to join him in preferving the fame intet^- 
courfe of commerce and correfpondence, fo effentially 
calculated for the benefit of both countries. In con- 
fequence of which, the Lama and the Regent addreffed 
the letters Poorungeer had the honour to deliver to 
you; tranflations of which having, in obedience to your 
direQions, been applied for to your Perjian tranflator, 
I trow fubjoin them, 
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Copy of a Letttr from Teeshoo Lama. 

** God l?e praifed that the fituationof thefe countries 
“ is in peace and happinefs, and I am always praying 
“ at the altar of the Almighty for your health and pre- 
“ fervation. This is not unknown : you are certainly 
“ employed in proteCling and aflifting the whole world, 
“ and you promote the good and happinefs of mankind. 
“ We have made no deviation from the union and una- 
“ nimity which exifted during the time of the firft of 
“ nobles, Mr. Hajiings,, and the deceafed Lama ; and 
“ may you alfo grant friendfhip to thefe countries, and 
“ always make me happy with the news of your health, 
“ which will be the caufe of eafe to my heart, and con- 
“ firmation to my foul. At this time, as friendly ofFer- 
“ ings of union and unanimity, I fend one handker- 
chief, one ketoo of hlver, and one piece of cochin. 
“ Let them be accepted.” 


From the Rajah o/Teeftioo Loomboo. 

“ God be praifed that the fituation of thefe countries, 
is in peace and happinefs, and I am always praying 
“ at the altar of the Almighty for your health and pre- 
“ fervation. This is not unknown : I am conftantly 
“ employed in promoting the advantage of the fubjefits 
“ and the fervice of the newly-feated Lama^ becaufe 
** the newly-feated Lama is not diftinft from the de* 
“ ceafed Lama, and the light of his countenance is 
“ exalted. Grant your friendlhip to Poorungeer Oo{^ 
“ feyn. 


Maintain union, and unanimity, and a(fe€lion, like 
“ the firft of nobles, and every day make me happy 
** with the news of your health and profperity : and 
beftow favors like the firft of nohlesy and make me 
Vou I. R « ^ppy 
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happy with letters, which are caufes of confolation. 
“ At this time, as friendly offerings of union, and 
“ affeftion, and unanimity, I -fend one handkerchief, 
** three tolah of gold, and one piece of cochin. Let 
“ them be accepted.” 


Poorungeer^ having received thefe difpatches in the 
beginning of Oftober, after a refidence of five months 
at Tctjhoo Loomboo, took leave of the Lama and the 
Regent, and fet out on his return by the fame route he 
came to Bengal. The weather at this feafon of the year 
being moft extremely favorable for travelling, he expe- 
rienced no delay or interruption in the courfe of his 
journey thfough Tibet and Boofan, but arrived at 
Rungpore early in December, whence he proceeded as 
expeditioufly as poffible to the Prefidency ; where, to 
his great mortification and concern, he finds, upon his 
arrival, his affairs involved in great diftrefs ; the little 
territory his adopted Chela was left in charge of, 
having, during his abfence, been violently invaded by 
Raaj Chundt a neighbouring Zemeendar, and to the 
amount of fifty begas forcibly taken Out of his hands. 
Prevailed on by his earneft repeated folicitations, I am 
induced to fay for him, that in your juftice and favor 
atre his only hopes of relief from his embarraffments ; 
and he humbly fupplicates your proteftion in reftoring 
and fecuring him in the pofleffion of his invaded right. 
The liberty of this intercelfion, I am confident to think, 
would be forgiven, were it not in favor of one who has 
rendered to this Government various ufeful fervices'; 
bnt as, though of trivial importance, it affords an 
authentic inftance of the encroaching difpofition of in- 
ferior Zemeendars. Yet another circumttance it may 
not be improper to point out. Tbe ground alluded to 
a pan of the land fituatcd upon tbe weftern bank of 
liie river oppofite Calcutta, that was formerly granted 
a Sunnud of this Governmeot to Te^oo 

t .for 
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for the foundation of a temple of wolrlhip* and iis ia 
refort for fueh pilgrims of their nation as mi^t l6cca^ 
fionally make vifits to the confecrated Ganges. 


Having, in conformity to your defires, done my bed 
endeavours literally to tranflate all the information 
Poorungeer could give me^ I have now only to apologize 
for the prolixity of the account, which I have been in- 
duced to be particularly minute in, as I conceived 
every circumftance, however trivial, might be in fome 
degree intetefting, that tends to illuftrate any trait in 
the national chara6ler of a people we are but recently 
become acquainted with, and with whom, in its extend- 
ed views, it has been an objeft of this Government to 
obtain a clofer alliance. 


I will not now prefume to intrude longer on your 
time, by adding any obfervations on conjeftures de- 
ducible from the elevated importance your young ally 
feems rifing to, in confequence of the fignal refpeft 
paid him by the moft exalted political charafters known 
to his nation ; but beg leave to repeat, that it is with 
infinite fatisfaflion I learn from the reports of Poorun-' 
geer, the flourifhing ftate of the lately projefted fcheme 
of trade, to promote which, he affures me, not any 
thing had been wanting in facility of intercourfe ; 
that the adventurers who had invefted their property, 
had experienced perfe6l fecurity in conducing their 
commerce, carried their articles to an exceeding good 
market, and found the rate of exchange materially in 
their favor. 


Thofe advantages authorize the inference, that it will 
no doubt encourage more extenfive enterprize ; and 
permit me to add, I derive a confidence from the fuccefs 
of this infaiit effay, that infpires me with the ftrongeft 

R 2 bopes^ 
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Eopes, that the commilfion which your Honorable 
Board was pleafed to commit to my charge, will event- 
ually be produ£live of eflential benehts to the political 
and commercial interefts of the Company, 

I have the honor to be, 

HONORABLE SIR, 

With the greateft refpeft, 

Your molt obedient, faithful, 

And moll humble Servant, 

SAMUEL TURMER, 


Calcutta^ Fchruary 8^^, 1786. 
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IX. 

ON THE GODS 


OF 

GREECE, ITALY, AND INDIA, 

Written in 1784. 

And Jince revifed by the Prejidcnt, 

W E cannot juftJy conclude, by arguments preced- 
ing the proof of fafts, that one idolatrous people 
mull have borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets from 
another; fince Gods of all ihapes and dimenfions may 
be framed by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or 
by the frauds and follies of men, in countries never con- 
nefted ; but when features of refemblance, too ftrong 
to have been accidental, are obfervable in different fyf- 
tems of poly theifm, without fancy or prejudice to color 
them, and improve the likenefs, we can fcarce help be- 
lieving, that fome connexion has immemorially fubfiff ed 
between the feveral nations who have adopted them. It 
is my defign, in this Eflay, to point out fuch a refem- 
blance between the popular worfhip of the old Greeks 
and Italians and that of the Hindus. Nor can there be 
room to doubt of a great fimilarity between their ftrange 
religions and that of Egypt, China, Perjia, Phrygia, 
Phoenicia, Syria ; to which, perhaps, we may fafely add, 
fome of the fouthern kingdoms, and even iflands of 
America : while the Gothic fyttem, which prevailed in 
the northern regions of Europe, was not merely fimilar 
to thofe of Greece and Italy, but almoft the fame, in 
another drefs, with an embroidery of images apparently 
AJiatick. From all this, if it be fatisfaftorily proved, we 
may infer a general union or afhnity between the moft 

diffinguifhed 
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diilinguiflied inhabitants of the primitive world, at the 
time when they deviated, as they did too early deviate, 
from the rational adoration of the only true Gop, 

There feem to have been four principal Sources of all 
mythology. I. Hiftorical or natural truth has been 
perverted into fable by ignorance, imagination, flattery, 
or ftupidityj as a king of Crete^ whofe tomb had been 
difcovered in that ifland, was conceived to have been 
the God of Olympus ; and Minos^ a legiflator of that 
country, to have been his fon, and to hold a fupreme 
apellate jurifdi6lion over departed fouls ; hence too 
probably flowed the tail of Cadmus^ as Bochart learnedly, 
traces it; hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed 
giants, and monfters vomiting flames j and two rocks, 
from their appearance to mariners in certain pofitions, 
were fuppofed to crufh all veflels attempting to pafs be- 
tween them; of which idle fiftions many other inftances 
might be collected from the Odyjfey^ and the various 
Argonautick poems. The lefs we fay of Julian liars, 
deifications of princes or warriors, altars raifed, with 
thofe of Apollo^ to the bafell of men, and divine titles 
bellowed - on fuch wretches as Caius OBavianus, the 
lefs we fliall expofe the infamy of grave fenators and 
fine poets, or the brutal folly of the low multitude: but 
we may be affured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men falfely called great, has been 
the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in every part of the 
Fagan world. II. The next fource of them appears to 
have been a wild admiration of the heavenly bodies, 
and, after a time, the fyflems and calculations of aftro- 
nomers ; hence came a confiderable portion of Egyp- 
tian and fable; the Sabian worfhip in Arabia ; 

the types and emblems of Mihr, or the Sun; and 

the far extended adoration of the elements and the 
powers of nature; and hence, perhaps, all the artificial 
Chronology of the Chinefe and Indians, with the inven-< 
tion of demi-gods and heroes to fill the vacant niches in 
their extravagant and imaginary periods. III. Num- 

berlefs 
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borlefs divinities have been created folcly by the ma- 
gick of poetry, whofe eifential bufinefs it is to pcrfonify 
the moft abftraft notions, and to place a Nymph or a 
Genius in every grove, and almoft in every flower ; 
hence Hygieia and Jafo, Health and Remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of jEfculaf>iui, who was either a 
diftinguiflied phyfician,ormedicaHkill perfonified; and 
hence Chloris, or verdure, is married to the Zephyr. 
IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and me- 
taphyficians, have been alfo very fertile in deities ; of 
which a thoufand examples might be adduced from 
Plato^ Cicera, and the inventive commentators on 
Homer, in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their fabu- 
lous lelfons of morality. The richeft and noblelt ftream 
from this abundant fonntain,isthe charming philofophi- 
cal tale of Pfyche, or the Progrefs of the Soul ; than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, and wcll- 
fupported allegory was never produced by the wifdom 
and ingenuity of man. Hence alfo the Indian Maya, 
or, as the word is explained by fome Hindoo fcholars, 
“ the firjl Inclination of the Godhead to divtrfijy him- 
felf" (fuch. is their phrafej “ by creating Worlds f is 
feigned to be the Mother of univerfal Nature, and of 
all the inferior Gods ; as a Cajhmirian informed me, 
when I afked him, why Cdma, or Love, was reprefentcd 
as her Son : but the word Mdyd, or Delufon, has a 
more fubtle and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philo- 
fophy, where it fignifies the fyttem of perceptions, whe- 
ther of fecondary or primary qualities, which the Deity 
was believed by Epicharmus, Plato, and many truly 
pious men, to raife by his omniprcfent fpirit in the 
minds of his creatures; but which had not, in their 
opinion, any cxiftence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Indian 
and European Heathens, from whatever fourc'e they 
were derived, I (hall remember, that nothing is lefs fa- 
vorable to inquiries after truth than a fyftematical fpi- 
ritj and fl^all call to mind the faying of a Hindoo vtritct, 

“ that 
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^ tfeaf whoever obftinately adheres to any fet of opini* 
** ons, may bring himfelf to believe that the freftieft fan- 
“ dal-wood is a flame of fire.” This will effeftually 
prevent me from infilling, that fuch a God of JndiavidLS 
the Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ; fuch, the 
Mercury, In faS:, fince all the caufes of polytheifm 
contributed largely to the alTemblage of Grecian Divi- 
nities, (though Bacon reduces them all to refined alle- 
gories, and Newtonioz. poetical difguife of truehiftory,) 
we find many Joves^ many Apollos^ many MercurieSy 
with diftinft attributes and capacities : nor fliall I pre- 
fume to fuggeft more, than that, in one capacity or 
another, there exifts a ftriking fiinilitude between the 
chief objeQs of worfliip in ancient Greece or Italy, 
and in the very interefting country which we now in- 
habit. 


The comparifon, which I proceed to lay before you, 
muft needs be very fuperficial ; partly from my (hort 
refidence in Hindufian, and partly from my want of 
complete leifure for literary amufements; but princi- 
pally becaufe I have no European book to refrelh my 
memory of old fables, except the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey, entitled the Pantheon, and 
that fo miferably tranflated, that it can hardly be read 
with patience, A thoufand more ftrokes of refemblance 
might, I am fure, be colle6led by any one who fhould 
with that view perufe Hefiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, and 
the other mythblogifts; or, which would be a fiiorter 
and a pleafanter way, fliould be fatisfied with the very 
elegant Syntagmata of Lilius Giraldus^ 


Difquifitions concerning the manners and condufl of 
our fpecies in early times, or indeed at any time, are 
always curious at leaft, and amufing; but they arc highly 
jntereftirfg to fuch as can fay of themfelves with Chremes 
tft the play, « Wb 9 re men, and take an intereft in 

« aU 
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** all thslt relates to mankind.” They may even be of 
folid importance in an age when fome intelligent and 
virtuous perfons are inclined to doubt the authenticity 
of the accounts delivered by 'Mofes concerning the pri- 
mitive world ; fince no modes or fources of reafoning 
can be unimportant, which have a tendency to remove 
fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of Genejis 
(all due allowances being made for a figurative eaftern 
llyle) are true, or the whole fabric of our national re- 
ligion is falfe; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wifh to be drawn. I, who cannot help believing 
the divinity of the Mejfiah, from the undifputed anti- 
quity and manifefl completion of many prophecies, 
efpecially thofe of Ifaiah^ in the only perfon recorded 
by hiftory to whom they are applicable, am obliged, of 
courfe, to believe the fan6lity of the venerable books to 
which that facred perfon refers as genuine : but it is 
not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, that I 
have at heart ; it is truth itfelf; and if any cool, un- 
bialTed reafoner will clearly convince me, that Mofes 
drew his narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literature, I lhall efteem 
him as a friend for having weaned my mind from a 
capital error, and proniife to hand among the foremoft. 
in affixing to circulate the truth which he has afeer- 
tained. After fuch a declaration, I cannot but perfuadc 
myfelf, that no candid man will be difpleafed, if, in the 
courfe' of my work, I make as free with any arguments 
that he may have advanced, as I fhould really defire- 
him to do with any of mine that he may bedifpofedto 
controvert. Having no fyltem of my own to maintain, 
I fhall not purfue a very regular method, but lhall take 
all the Gods, of w hom I difeourfe, as they happen to 
prefent themfelves ; beginning, however, like (he JRo-* 
mans and the Hindus^ with Janus or GoneJ‘<s» 


The titles and attributes of this old Italian At\xy are 
fully comprifed in two choriambick veyfes of 

and 
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and a further account of him from Ovid would here 
be fuperfluous : 


Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 

O cate rerum fator, O pnncipium deorum ! 

“ Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity. 
“ with two heads, and with two forms ; O fagacious 
“ planter of all things, and leader of deities !” 


He was the God, we fee, of Wifclom ; whence he is 
reprefented on coins with two, and, on the Hetrujcan 
image found at Falifci, with /ct/r, faces ; emblems of 
prudence and circumrpe6Uon : thus i* Ganefa, the God 
of Wifdom in Hindujian,' painted with an Elephant's 
head, the fymbol of fagaciousdiicernment, and attended 
by a favourite rat, w'hich the Indians confider as a wife 
and provident animal. His next great charafter (the 
plentiful fource of many fuperftitious ufages) was that 
from which he is emphatically ftyled the father, and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully exprelfes, 
the origin and founder of all things. Whence this notion 
arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he firft built fhrines, 
raifed altars, and inftituted facrifices, it is not eafy to 
conje6lure; hence it came, however, that his name was 
invoked before any other God; that, in the old facred 
rites, corn, and wine, and, in later times, incenfe alfo, 
were firft offered to Janus; that the doors or entrances 
to private houfes were called Januce ; and any pervious 
paffage, or thorough fare, in the plural number, or 

-with two beginnings ; that he was reprefented holding a 
rod, as guardian of ways, and a key, as opening not gates 
only, but all important works and affairs of mankind ; 
that he was thought to prcfide over the morning, or 
beginning of day; that, although the Roman year began 

regularly 
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regularly with March, yet the eleventh month, named 
Januarius, was confideredas firjioi the twelve, whence 
the whole year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by the confuls inaugu- 
rated in his fane, where his ftatue was decorated on that 
occgfion with frefh laurel; and, for the fame reafon, a 
folemn denunciation of war,than which there can hardly 
be a more momentous national aft, was made by the 
military conful’s opening the gates of his temple with 
all the pomp of his magillracy. The twelve altars and 
-twelve chapels of Janus might either denote, according 
to the general opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovid, all en- 
trance and accefs muft be made through him to the 
principal Gods, who were, to a proverb, of the fame 
number. We may add, that Janus was imagined to 
prehde over infants at their birth, on the beginning of 
life. 


The /ndtan Divinity has precifely the famecharafter: 
all facrifices and religious ceremonies, all addrefles even 
to fuperior Gods, all ferious compohtions in writing, 
and all worldly alFairs of moment, are begun by pious 
Hindus wi'iihzn invocation of Ganeja ; a word compofed 
of ifa, the governor or leader, and gana, or a company 
of deities, nine of which companies are enumerated in 
xhcAmarcoJh. Inftancesof opening bu finds aufpicioufly 
by an ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the lines of 
refemblance here traced will juflify me in lo calling 
him} might be multiplied with eafe. Few books are 
begun without the words faluta/ion to Ganes and 
he is firft invoked by the Brahmans, who conduft the 
trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the hdma,ox 
facrifice to fire. M. Sonnerat rcprefetits him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coromandel; “ where the Indians," 
he fays, “ wouldnoton any account build ahoufe, with- 
“ out having placed on the ground an iipage of thi| 

“ deity, 
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** deity*) which they fprinkle with oil, and adorn every 
«« day with flowers ; they fet up his figure in all their 
temples, in the ftreets, in the high roads, and in open 
** plains at the foot of fome tree; fo that perfons of all 
ranks may invoke him, before they undertake any 
“ bufinefs; and travellers worfhip him, before they pro-r 
“ ceed on their journey.” To this 1 may add, from my 
own obfervation, that in the commodious and ufefui 
town which now rifes at Dharmdranya or Gaya, under 
the aufpices of the aftive and benevolent Thomas LaW) 
Efq. colleftor of Rotas, every new-built houfe, agree- 
ably to an immemorial ufage of the Hindus, has the 
name of Ganeja fuperfcribed on its door; and in the 
old town, his image is placed over the gates of the 
temples. 


We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of . the Pagan 
Gods, of whofe office and actions much is recorded. 
The jargon of his being the fon of Earth and Heaven, 
who was the fon of the Sky and the Day, is purely a 
confeffion of ignorance who were his parents, or who 
his predeceffors ; and there appears more fenfe in the 
tradition faid to be mentioned by the inquifitive and 
well-informed Plato, “ that both Saturn, or Time, and 
“ his Qonfort Cybele, or the Earth, together with their 
“ attendants, were the children of Ocean and Thetis ; 
“ or, in lefs poetical language, fprang from the waters of 
“ the great deep.” Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, was, 
it feems, their daughter; and defcribes “the 

“ mother and nurfe of all as crowned with turrets, in 
a car drawn by lions, and exulting in her hundred 
grandfons, all divine, ail inhabiting fplendid celef' 
“ tial manfions.” As the God of Time, or rather as 
Tim* itfelf perfonified, Saturn was ufually painted by 
the heathens holding a fey the in one hand, and, in the 
other, a fnake with its tail in its mouth, the fymbol of 
perpetual cycles aqd revolutions of ages : he was often 

reprefented 
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TCprefented in the aft of devouring years, in the form 
of children; and fometimes encircled by the feafons, 
appearing like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Saturnus : and the moft ingenious etymology 
of that word is given by Fe/ius the grammarian, who 
traces it, by a learned analogy to many fimilar names, 
d fatu, from planting; becaufe, when he reigned in 
Italy^ he introduced and improved agriculture : but 
his diftinguilhing charafter, which explains, indeed, all 
his other titles and funftions, was exprefled allegori- 
cally by the Hern of a Ihip or galley on the reverfe of 
his ancient coins ; for which Ovid alligns a very unfar 
tisfaftory reafon, “ becaufe the divine ftranger arrived 
in a fhip on the Italian coafl:;” as if he could have 
been expefted on horfeback, or hovering through the 
air. 


The account, quoted by Pointy from Alexander Po~ 
lyhijlor, cafts a clearer light, if it really came from ge- 
nuine antiquity, on the whole tale of Saturn ; “ that he 
“ predifted an extraordinary fall of rain, and ordered 
“ the conftruftion of a velfel, in which it was neceffary 
to-fecure men, beafts, birds, and reptiles, from a ge- 
“ neral inundation.” 


Now it feems not eafy to take a cool review of all 
thefe teftimonies concerning the birth, kindred, off- 
fpring,charafter,occupations, and entire life, of Saturn^ 
without affenting to the opinion of Bochart^ or admit- 
ting it at leaft to be highly probable, that the fable was 
rmifed on the true hiftory of Noah ; from whofe flood a 
new period of time was computed, and a new (cries of 
ages may be faid to have fprung ; who rofe frefli, and* 
as it were, newly bom from the waves ; whofe wife was, 
in faft, the univerfal mother ; and, that the earth might 
foon be rajpeopled, was early biefifed with numerous and 

floiirifiiing 
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flourifbing defcendants : if we produce, therefore,, an 
/nrfian king of divine birth, eminent for his piety flhd 
beneficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that of 
iVbflA difguifed by A/iatick fiftion, we may fafely offer 
a conjeQure, that he was alfo the fame perfonage with 
Saturn. ThisS was Menu, or Satyavrata, whofe patro* 
nymick name was Vaivafwata, or Child of the Sun ; 
and whom the Indians not only believed to have feigned 
Ovef the whole world in the earlieft age of their chrono- 
logy, but to have refided in the country of Dravira, on 
thecoaft of the Eaftern Indian Peninfula : the following 
narrative of the principal event in his life I have literally 
tranfiated from the Bhdgavat j and it is the fubjeft of 
the f^rft Purdna, entitled that of the Matfya, or Fijh. 


** Defiring the prefervation of herds, and of Brdhmans, 
“ of genii, and virtuous men, of the Vedas, of law, and 
“ of precious things, the Lord of the Univerfe affumeS 
“ many bodily fiiapes j but though he pervades, like 
the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf unva- 
“ ried, fince he has no quality fubjetl to change. At 
** the clofe of the laft Calpa, there was a general de* 
“ ftruftion occafioned by thefleep of Brahma ; whence 
“ his creatures in different worlds were drowned in a 
“ vaft ocean. Brahma, being inclined to flumber, de- 
firing a repofe after a lapfe of ages, the ftrong demon 
“ Hayagrtva came near him, and ftole the Vidas, which 
** had flowed from his lips. When Heri, the PrefervCr 
“ of theUniverfe,difcovered this deed of the Prince of 
Ddnavasi) he took the fhape of a minute fifh,' called 
fap'hari. A holy king, named Saiyavfata, then 
reigned; a fervantof the fpirit, which moved on th« 
waves, and fo devout, that water was his only fufte* 
‘‘ nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the 
prefeni Calpa, is invf fted by Nardyan in the otbce of 
•* Menu, by the n^ime of Srdddhatiim, or the God of 
** Gbfequies, One dlty^ as be was mkking a jiibatiqn itd 
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** the river Critamdld; and held water in the palm of his 
‘‘hand, he perceived a fmall filh moving in it. The 
“ king of Dravira immediately dropped the fifh into 
“ the river, together with the water which he had taken 
“ from it; when thtfap'hari thus pathetically addreffed 
“ the benevolent monarch : “ How canft thou, O king, 
“ who (howeft affeftion to the oppreflTed, leave me in 
“ this river-water, where I am too weak to refill the 
“ monfters of the ftream, who fill me with dread ?” 
“ He, not knowing who had alTumed the form of a filh, 
“ applied his mind to the prefervation of the fdp'hariy 
“ both from good-nature, and from regard to his own 
“ foul ; and, having heard its very fuppliant addrefs, 
“ he kindly placed it under his proteHion in a fmall vafe 
“ full of water; but, in a fingle night, its bulk was fo 
“ increafed, that it could not be contained in the jar, 
“ and thus again addrclfed the illullrious Prince : “ I 
“ am not pleafed with living miferably in this, little vafe, 
“ make me a large manfion, where I may dwell in com- 
“ fort.” The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
“ the water of a ciltern ; but it grew three cubits in lefs 
“ than fifty minutes, and faid, “ O king, it pledfes me 
“ not to ftay vainly in this narrow ciltern : fince thou 
“ haft granted me an afylum, give me a fpacious habi- 
“ tation.” He then removed it, and placed it in a pool, 
“ where, having ample, fpace around its body, it became 
“ a filh of confiderable fize. “ I'his abode, O king, is 
“ not convenient for me, who mull fwim at large in the 
“ waters ; exert thyfelf for my fafety; and remove me 
“ to a deep Jake.” Thus addreffed, the pious monarch 
“ threw the fuppliant into a lake, and, when it grew of 
“ equal bulk with that piece of water, he call the vaft 
filh into the fea. When the filh was thrown into the 
“ waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavrata : “ Here the 
“ horned lharks, and other monfters of great ftrengtb, 
will devour me; thou Ihouldeft not, O valiant man, 
“ leave me in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded 
“ by the filh, who h4d addreffed him with gentle words, 
^ the king faid, “ Who art thou', that beguileft me in' 
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“ thataflumedfhape ? Never before have I feen or heard 
“ of fo prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, 
like thee, haft filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an 
hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou art 
“ Bhdgavat, who appeared before me; the great Heri^ 
“ whofe dwelling was on the waves; and who now, in 
“ compaflion to thy fervants, beared the form of the 
“ natives of the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
** firft male, the lord of creation, of prefervation, of 
“ deftruflion ! Thou art thchigheft objeft, O fupreme 
ruler, of us thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
“ thy delufive defeents in this world give exiftence to 
“ various beings : yet I anr anxious to know for what 
caufe that fhape has been affumed by thee. Let me 
** not, O lotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a 
“ deity, whofe perfecl benevolence has been extended 
to all ; when thou haft fhown us, to our amazement, 
“ the appearance of other bodies, not in reality exifting, 
but lucceffively exhibited.” TheLord of the Univerfe, 
loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and 
** inte.iding to preferve him from the fea of deftruftion, 
caufed by the depravity of the age, thus told him how 
“ he was to ad. “ In feven days from the prefent time, 
O though tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
plunged in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of 
“ the deftroying waves, a large veffel, fent by me for 
“ thy ufc, fliall ftand before thee. Then flialt thou take 
** till medicinal herbs, all the variety of feeds ; and, 
“ accompanied by feven faints, encircled by pairs of all 
** brute anim^als, thou (halt enter the fpacious ark, and 
“ continue in it, fecure from the flood, on one immenfe 
‘‘ ocean without light, except the radiance of thy holy 
companions. When the (hip (hall be agitated by an 
“ impetuous wind, thou (halt fallen it with a large fca- 
“ ferpent on my horn; for I will be near thee, draw- 
*• ing the veffel, with thee and thy attendants. ’ I will 
** remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night 
of Brahma (hall be completely ended. Thou (haft 

“ then 
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** then know my ttiie greatnefs, rightly named the Su- 
** preme Godhea4 : by my favour, all thy queftions^hall 
** be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inftrufted,’* 
JWfW, having thus direftedthe monarch, difappearedi 
** and Saty^Watd .\iuvci\Ay waited for the time which 
** the ruler of our fenfes had appointed. The pioua 
**1tiiig, having fcattered toward the ekft the pointed 
** blades of the grafs darbha^ and turning his face to- 
** ward the north, fate meditating on the feet of the 
“ God who had borne the form of a fifli. The feaj 
“ overwhelming its Ihores^ deluged the whole earth; 
and it was foon perceived to be augmented by fliowers 
from immenfe clouds. He, Hill meditating on the 
** command of Bhagetvat^ faw the veffel advancing, and 
“ entered it with the chiefs of Brahmans^ having carried 
** into it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to the 
“ dire6lions of Heri, The faints thus addreifed him : 
“ O king, meditate on Cefava ; who will, furely, deli- 
** liver us from this danger, and grant us profperity.** 
“ The God, being invoked by the monarch, appeared 
“ again diilin6lly on the vail ocean in the form of a iifli, 
** blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with 
one flupendous horn; on which the king, as he had 
before been commanded by Heri^ tied the ihip with a 
^ cable made of a vail ferpent, and, happy in his prefer* 
’•* vation, ftood praifmg the deftroyef of Madku. When 
the monarch had iiniihed his hymn, the primeval maley 
“ Bhdgavat, who watched for his fafety on the greater ex- 
panle of water, ^oke aloud to his own divine eflenccy 
pronouncing a ucred Purdnat which contained the 
** rules of the Sdnc'hya philofophy ; butitwasan infinite- 
“ myftery to be concealed within the breaft of Satya- 
vrata ; who, fitting in the veifel with the faints, heard 
the principle of the foul, the External Being, pro- 
“ claimed by the preferring power. Then Ittri, rifing 
** together with Brahma, from the dcftruftive, deluge, 
which was abated, flew the demon Hayagrtva, and 
“ recovered the facred books, ^atyavrata, intruded 
Voi« I. S ♦* in 
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knbwle^ was appointed 
tHc ^'relent ^Calp'a^ by the favour of Vijlinu, the 
‘‘fevdhth Mefiu, furnailiM Vaivafwatd -: but the ap- 
“pearahce bf a horned fifh to the religious monarch 
^\his or delnfion ; afhd he who /hall devoutly 

hear this importknt alfegOrical narrative, will be do, 
TiVertd fro^hi the bondage of fm.” 


This epitotne of the firft Indian hiftory that is now 
extant, a^ears to me very cur i oils and very iraportant> 
for the ftory, ihoctgh whimfically dreffed up in the form 
of kn allegory, feems to prbve a primeval tradition ia 
this country of theuniverfal deluge deferibed by Moses, 
ahd fixes confequently the when the genuine fiTinirfa 
chronology hfluatly be^ns. We find, it is true, in the 
Put an, from whichytbe narrative is extra6ledj another 
delude, Which happened towards the clofe ofthe MtV<i 
age, when Yudhijl'hir Was labouring under the perfecu- 
tion of hb inveterate foe lluryodhdn ; and when ChriJIi~ 
?ii^, Whb had recently become incarnate for the purpofe 
oT luccourin^ the pious, and dellroying the wicked, 
Was performing wonders in the country of Mat'hurdi 
blit the fecond flood was merely local, and intended 
only to afPift the people of : they, it feems, had 
offended Indra, the God of the firmament, by their 
ehthufiaftick adoration of the wonderfuf child, who 

“ lifted up the mountain Gdverdhena, as if 
“ a flower; and, by Iheltering all the herdfmeh ahd 

'Ihepbcrdefles from the ftorm, convinced /ndra of 
** V>is fuptemacy.” 

That the Satya, or (if we may venture fo to call it) 
the Saturnian age was, in truth, the age of the genera/ 
flood, will appear from a clofe examination of the tea 
AvOturSfOt Mfcenti of the deity, in his capacity of pre-i 
fiirver; fince of the four. Which are declared to have 
happened in Hkt Satya pig, xht three firJl'af^artiAiy 
^ate to Come ilupendous donvulfion of our gtoBe from 

the 
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the fountains <lf tbeiiecpi and the fourth exhibits the 
rairaculpus pusniftinicnt of pride and impiety. Firft, 
as we have «ftow.n, there was, in the opinion of thn 
Hindus^ an interpofition of Providence to preferve a 
devout perfon and his family (for all the Pandits agree, 
that his wife, though not named, muft be .underftood 
to have been laved with him) from an inundation, by 
which all the wicked, were ddtroyed : n^,* the power 
of the deity defcends in the form of a boar, die fyrobol of 
ftrength, to draw up and fupport op liis tuflts the whole 
earth, which had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, 
the fame power is reprefented as a tortoije fullaining the 
globe, which had been convulfed by the violent aflaults 
of demons; while the Gods churned the fea with the 
mountain Mandar, and forced it.to difgbrge the facred 
things and animals, together wiihr .tl^ water of life; 
which it had fwallowed. Thefe three Itories relate, I 
think, to the fame event, lhadowed by a moral, a meta-^ 
phyfical, and an aftronomical, allegory : and all thre^ 
ieem connected with the hieroglyphical fculptures of 
the old Egyptians, The fourth Avatar was a Hon 
ilTuing from a burfting column of marble to dcrvour a 
blafpheming monarch, who would otherwifeshave flain 
his religious fon ; and of the remaining fix, not one has 
the ileaft relation to a deluge. The three which are 
ascribed to the Tritdyug, when tyranny and irreligioQ 
jireTaid to have been introduced, were ordained for the 
pupertbTQW of tyrants, or their natural types, giants 
vriitha thou fand arms, formed for the molt extenfive 
npprefliqn: aodj iDwdpar yug, the incarnation of 
Crijhna was partly for a fimilar purpofe, and partl|r 
Wtith a view to tliin the worjid of unjull and impious 
men, who had^multiplied in that age, and began to 
fwarm on the approach of the Cali yug, or the of 
aantention -and. bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems to 
ha'ire b^n a reformer of the do^rines contained in the 
M^tdas ; and tbough his good-nature led him. to ccnfure 
thofe ancient hooks, becaufe they enjoined facrifices^ 
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cattle, yet he is admitted as the ninth Avaidr tyen by 
the Brdhmans of Cdsiy and his praifes are fung by the 
,poet Jayadeva : his character is in many rerpe€ks very 
extraordinary ; but, as an account of it belongs rather 
to hiftory than to mythology, it is referved for another 
differtation. The tenth Avaidr^ we are told, is yet to 
come, and is expe6led to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalypfe) on a white horfe, 
with R cimeter blazing like a comet, to mow down 
incorrigible and impenitent offenders who fhall then be 
on earth. 


Thefe four Yugs have fo apparent an affinity with 
the Grecian and Roman ages, that one origin may be 
naturally affigned to both fyftems. The firft in both is 
diftinguifhed as abounding in gold<, though Satya means 
truth and probity, which were found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an exertioa 
of the Divine Power as the deltrudion of mankind by 
a general deluge : the next is chara6lerized by Jilver ; 
and the third by copper : though their ufual names 
allude to proportions imagined in each between vice and 
vijitue. The prefent, or earthen, age feems more pro- 
perly difcriminated than by iron, is in ancient Europeg 
hncc that metal is not bafer, or lefs ufeful, though more 
common, in our times, and confequently lefs precioll% 
than copper ; while mere earth conveys an idea of tlie 
loweft degradation. We may here obferve, thajt ibie 
true Hiftory of the World feems obvioufly diviiible 
into four ages or periods; which may be called, firftf 
the Diluvian, or purett age; namely, the times pre* 
ceding the deluge, and thofe fucce^ng it till the 
mad introduction of idolatry at Babel: next, the 
triarchal, or pure, age ; in which, indeed, there wei« 
mighty hunters of beads and of men, from the rile of 
patriarchs in the family of Sem^ to the fimultane- 

OUS| 
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eus eftabliftiikieot of great empires by the defceiidaiits 
of his brother : thirdly; the Mo/aick, or lefs p«re, 
age j from the legation of Mofei, and during the time 
when bis ordinances were comparatively well obfcrved 
and uncorrupted: the prophdicalt or mpurtf&gtf 

beginning with the veheiment warnings given by the 
prophets to apoftate kings and degenerate nations, but 
ilill fubfifting, and to rubfifl, until all genuine pro> 
phecies fttall be fully accompliihed. The duration of 
the hiftorical ages mult needs be very unequal and dif- 
proportionate; whilethatof the Indian is difpoied 
fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be admitted 
as natural or probable. Men do not become reprobate 
in a geometrical progreffion, or at the termination of 
regular periods; yet fo well proportioned are the Yugs^ 
that even the length of human life is diminifhed as they 
advance, from an hundred thoufand years in a fubde^ 
cuple ratio; and, as the number of principal Avatars 
in each decreafes arithmetically from four, fo the num- 
ber of years in each decreafes geometrically, and all 
together conflitute the extravagant fum of four million 
three hundred and twenty thoufand years, which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-onc, is the period in which 
every Menu is believed to prefide over the world. Such 
a period, one might conceive, would have iatisfied Ar- 
chetas^ the meajurer of Jea and earth, and the numberer 
oj their Jands ; or Archimedes, who invented a notar 
tion#iat was capable ofexpreiiingthe number of them; 
but the coroprehenlive mind of an Indian chronologiit 
has no limits; and the reigns of fourteen Menus are only 
a Tingle day of Brahin4,hhy of which days have elapfed, 
according to the Hindus, from the time of the creation* 
That all this puerility, as it feems at firft view, may be 
only an ailronomicai riddle, and allude to the apparent 
revolution of the fixed ftars, of which the Brahmans 
made a myftery, 1 readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe'; but fo technical an arrangement excludes all 
idcji ferious hiilory . J am fenfible how much ihefe 
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iHsmafks Will ijifFcnd the warlto advocates fot Indian itt* 
•tiqaity ; but we muft not facrifice truth to ^ bafe fear 
of givirtg offence. That the Vedas were a€):uaUy writ^ 
ten beford'the flood, I (hall never believe j nor can 
we inferi*^ffom the preceding ftory, that the learned 
Hindus beiieveit jforthe allegorical dumber of Brahmd, 
and the theft of the facred books, mean only, in fimpler 
language, that the human race was become corrupt ; but 
that the Vidas are very ancient, and far older than other 
Sanferit compofitions, I will venture to aflert from roy 
own examination of them, and a comparifon of their 
ftyle with that of the Purdns and the Dherma Sdjlra'. 
A fimilar comparifon juftifies me in pronouncing, that 
the excellent law-book aferibed to Swdyambhuva Menu^ 
though not even pretended to have been written by him, 
is more ancient than the Bhdgavat ; but that it was 
compofed in the firft age of the world, the Brahmans 
would find it hard to perfuade me ; and the date which 
has been afligned to it, does not appear in either of the 
two copies which I pofiefs, or in any other that has been 
collated for me : in fa6l, the fuppofed date is com- 
prized in a -verfe, which flatly contradifts the work 
itfelf ; for it was not Menu who compofed the fyftem 
of law, by the command of his father Brahma, but a 
holy perfonage, or demi-god, named Bhrigu^ who re- 
vealed to men what Menu had delivered at the requeft 
of him, and other faints or patriarchs. In the Mdnava 
S^ra^ to conclude this digreffion, the meafure is fo 
uniform and melodious, and the ftyle fo perfeftly San^ 
ferity or polijhedi, that the book muft be more mOderh 
than the feriptures of Mofes^ in which the fimplicityi ot* 
rather nakednefs, of the Hebrew dialed;, metre, and 
ftyle, muft convince every unbialTed man of their fu- 
J>eri'Or antiquity. 


I leave etymologifts, who decide every things tdiiecidfe 
whether the word Menu^ or, in the nominative cafe, 

MenuSi 
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has conoex^o^ with Mings, fha 
M(1 iuppoifed fan pf Jgvf. TTh? Cretans, according to 
piodorus of Sigiljf, ufed to feign, ^hat pioft of the great 
men, *jwho had been deified i” *‘ctprp, for the benefit?} 
which they l^ad conferred on manjcipd, were bprn in 
their ifland; apd hence a dqpbt may be raifed, whether 
Minos was really a Cretan. The Indian, legillatoT wa* 
the firft, not the feventh. Menu, or Satyavrata^ whom t 
fuppofe to be the Saturn of Italy, Part of Saturn's 
charafter, indeed, was that of a lawgiver ; 


’Qui genps indocile ac difperfuni inontihns altis 
Compofuit legejque dedit : 


And we may fufpecl that all the fourteen Menus are re- 
ducible to one, who was called Hub by the Arabs, and 
probably by the Hebrews; though we have difguifed hia 
name by an improper pronunciation of it. Some near 
relation between the feventh Menu and the Grecian 
Afin<? 5 , may be inferred from the finguhir charaflerof the 
Hindu god Yama, who was alfo a child of the Sun, and 
thence named Vaivajwata. He had too the fame title 
with his brother, Srdddhadeva. Another of his titles 
was Hhermaraja, or King oj JuJiice; and a third, PitrU 
petiyot Lord of the Patriarchs ; but he is chiefly diffin* 
g)li died as judge of departed fouls ; for the Hindus believe, 
that, when a foul leaves its body, it immediately repairs 
to Yamapur, or the city of Yama, where it receives a 
jnft feptence from him, and either afeends to SwergOf 
or the firft heaven ; or is driven down to Narac, the 
region of ferpents j or aflumes on earth the form of 
fome animal, unlefs its offence had been fuch, that it 
eijight to be condemned to a vegctahle^ or'icven’to a 
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ixiineral, prifon. Another of his names is very remark* 
able; I mean that of Cdla, or timct the idea of which is 
intimately blended with the charafters of Saturn and of 
Noah; for the name Cronos has a manifeli affinity 
with the word chronos ; and a learned follower of Ze~ 
rdtujht affures me, that, in the books which the BfA- 
iins hold facred, mention is made of an univerfal in- 
undation, there qamed the deluge of 


It having been occafionally obferved, that Ceres was 
the poetical daughter of Saturn, we cannot clofc this 
head without adding, that the Hindus alfo have their 
Goddefs of Abundance, whom they ufually call Lacjhmt, 
and whom they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft code of facred ordi- 
nances was promulgated. She is alfo named Pedmd and 
Camald, from the facred lotos, or Nympha;a : but her moft 
remarkable name is Srt, or, in the firft cafe, Srzs, which 
has a refemblance to the Latin, and means fortune or 
profperity. It may be contended, that although Lac- 
jhmt may be figuratively called the Ceres of Hindujlan, 
yet any two or more idolatrous nations, who fublifted 
by agriculture, might naturally conceive a Deity to 
prefide over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tercourfe with each other; but no reafon appears why 
two nations fhould concur in fuppofing that Deity to be 
a female. One, at leaft, of them would be more likely 
to imagine that the Latth was a goddefs, and that the 
God of Abundance rendered her fertile. Befidcs, in 
very ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images of Lac- 
fmi, with full breaft, and a cord twifted under her arm 
like a horn oj plenty, which look very much like the 
old Grecian and Roman figures of Ceres. 


Tbe fable of Saturn having been thusanalyfedjlet us 
]pr0t;ee4 lo his defeendants ; apd begin, as the Poet ad- 
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advifes, with Jupiter^ whofe fupremacy, thunder, and 
libertinifm, every boy learns from Ovid ; while his great 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Dcftroyer, are not ge»* 
nerally confidered in the fyftems of Europear^ mytho- 
logy. The Romans had, as we have before obl’crved, 
many Jupilers, one of whom was only the Firmament 
perfonified, as Ennius clearly exprefles it ; 


Afpice hoc fublime candens, quern invocant omnes 
Jovem. 


This Jupiter or Dief pit erx^ x\\ft Indian QoA of thevifible 
heavens, called Indra^ or the King ; and Divcjpctir, or 
Lord of the Sky ; who has alfo the charaftcr of the Ro- 
man Genius^ or chief of the Good Spirits; but mofl of 
his epithets in Sanjerit are the fame wdth thofe of the 
Ennian Jove. His confort i^ named Sachi ; hiscclef- 
tial city, Amardvat'i ; his 'palace, Va/jayanta ; his 
garden, N and ana ; his chief elephant, Airdvat ; his 
charioteer, Mdiali ; and his weapon, Vajra, or the 
thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and (bowers; 
and though the Eaft is peculiarly under his care, yet 
his Olympus is Meru, or the north pole, allegorically 
reprefented as a mountain of gold and gems. With 
all his power he is conlidered as a fubordinate Deity, 
and far inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma, Vijlinu, 
and Mahddeva, or Siva, who are three forms of one 
and the fame Godhead : thus the principal divinity of 
the Greeks and Latians, whom they called Zeus and 
Jupiter, with irregular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was 
not merely Fulminator, the Thunderer, but, like the 
deftroying power of India, Magnus Divus, Ultor, Gc~ 
nitor ; like the preferving power, Confervator, Sotcr, 
Opitulus, Alter, Huminus ; and like the ci eating power, 
the Giver of Life ; an attribute which I mention here 

oq 
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OG the i»uthorit|^ of confuramate ^lafter of 

mythological learning. We are advifed hy Plata 
Jjimfelf, to fearch for the roots of Greek Words in fqtne 
|)arbarous, |Kat is, foreign foil ; hut, fince I loqk ujpon 
etymological conjeftures as a weak bafis for hiftorical 
inquiries, I hardly dare fuggeft, that Zev^ Siv^ and 
Jov^ are the fame fyllable differently pronounced. It 
mull, however, be admitted, that the Greeks having 
no palatial like that of the Indians, might have 

cxpreffed it by their zeta, and that the initial letters of 
zugon and jugum are (as the inftance proves) eafily in- 
terchangeable. 


Let us now defcend, from ihefe general and intro- 
ductory remarks, to fome particular obfervations on the 
refemblance of Zeus, or Jupiter, to the triple divinity 
Vijhnu, Siva, Brahma; for that is the order in which 
they are expreffed by the letters A, U, and M, which 
coalefce, and form the myftical word Q'M ; a word 
which never efcapes the lips of a pious Hindu,,'whq me- 
ditates on it in filence. Whether the Egytian ON, 
which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, bp the 
Sanferit monofyllable, I leave others to determine. It 
mult always be remembered, that the learned Indians^ 
as they are inltruCled by their own books, in truth, 
acknowledge only One Supreme Being, whom they call 
Brahme, or the Great One, in the neuter gendejr : they 
believe his effence to be infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of any mind but his own ; and they fup-r 
pofe him to manifeft his poyrer by the operation of his 
divine fpirit, whom they name Vi/knu, the Pervader, 
and Ndrdyan, or Moving on the Waters, both in the 
mafculine gender, whence he is often denominated the 
pirjl Male ; and by this power they believe that the 
whole order of nature is prefetved and fuppqrted : but 
the Veddntis, unable to form a diftinft idea of brute 
matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
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work of Supreme Goodiiers wa» left a mohient to 
imagine that the Deity is ever prefent to his work, and 
conftantly fupports a feries of perceptions, which, ia 
One fen fe, they call *7/2^?^; though they cannot but 
admit the reality of all created forms, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures can be affefted by them. When 
they confider the Divine Power exerted in creating^, ot 
in giving exiftence to that which exifted not before, they 
call the Deity Brdhmd in the mafculine gender alfo; 
and when they view him in the light of Dejlroyer^ or 
rather Changer of forms, they give him a thoufand 
names, of which Siva, Ifa, or Ifwara^ Rudra, Hara^ 
Sambhu, and Mahddha^ or Mahefa^ arc the moft com- 
mon. The firft operations of thclc three Powers are 
varionfly defcribed in the different Pm anas by a num- 
ber of allegories, and from them we may deduce the 
Ionian Philofophy primeval water, the dofirine of the 
Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid to the Nymphee^ 
or Lotos, which M^as anciently revered in Egypt, as it is 
at prefent in Hindujidn, Tibet, and Nepal. The Tibe- 
tians are faid to embellifh their temples and altars with 
it : and a native of Nepal made prollrations before it 
on entering ray ftudy, where the bne plant and beautif 
fill flowers lay for examination. Mr. Holwel, in eje- 
plaining his firft plate, fuppofes Brahma to be floating 
oh a leaf of betel in the midft of the abyfsj but it was 
manifeftly intended by a bad painter for a lotos leaf, of 
for that of the Indian fig-tree; nor is the fpecies of 
pepper, known in Bengal by the name of Tdmbdia, and 
on the Coaft of Malabar by that of betel, held facred, 
as he afferts, by the Hindus, or necefiarily cultivated 
under the infpcfctioi} of Brahmans j though, as the vines 
are tender, all the plantations of them are carefully fe* 
cured, and ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe 
of Sudras, who arc thence called Tdmbulis. 


That water was the primitive element, arid firft Work 
of the Creative Power, is. the uniforni opinion of the 

Indian 
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Indian philofophers ; but, as they give fo particular An 
account of the general deluge, and of the creation, it 
can never be admitted that their Whole fyftcm arofe 
from traditions concerning the flood only, and muft 
appear indubitable, that their dofirine is in part bor- 
rowed from the opening of Birasit, or Genejis, than 
which a fublimer paffage, from the firft word to the laft, 
never flowed, or will flow, from any human pen : “ In 
“ the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
“ — And the earth was void and wafte, and darknefs 
was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of Ood 
** 'moved upon the face of the waters : and God faid, 
** Lei light and Light was.” The fublimity of 
this paffage is confiderably dirainiflied fay the Indian 

E araphrafe of it, with which Menu^ the fon of Brahma^ 
egins his addrefs to the fages, who confulted him on 
the formation of the univerle. “ This world (fays he) 
“ was all darknefs, undifcernible, undillinguifhable, aU 
“ together as in profound fleep: till the felf-exiftentin- 
viltble God, making it manifeft with five elements, 
“ and other glorious forms, perfe£t)y difpelled the gloom. 
“ He, defiring to raife up various creatures by an ema- 
nation from his own glory, firft created the tvalers, 
“ and iropreffed them with a power of motion : by 
that power was produced a golden egg, blazing like 
“ a thoufand funs, in which was born Brahma^ felf- 
“ cxifting, the great parent of all rational bt^ngs. The 
“ waters are called ndrdy fince they are the offspring 
“ of Nera, or Ifwara ; and thence was Ndrdyana 
“ named, becaufe his firft ayana^ or moving* was on 
« them. 


That which is, the invifible caufe, eternal, felf- 
“ exifting, but unperceived, becoming mafculine from 
“ nettier, is celebrated among all creatures by the name 
“ of Brahtnd. That God, having dwelled in the Egg, 
through revolving years, Himfelf meditating on him- 
felf, divided it into two cqna! parts ; and from thofe 

“ halves 
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halves formed U>c heavens and the earth, plabing in 
** the midft the fuhtiketiKr, the eight points of the 
“ world, and the permanent receptacle of waters.” 


To this curious defeription, with which the Mdnava 
Sajlra begins, I cannot refrain frOm fubjoining the four 
verfes, which are the text of the BhdgavtU, and are be- 
lieved to have been pronounced by the Supreme Being 
to Brahma : the following verhon is moft fcrupuloufly 
literal/ 


Even I was even at firft, not any other thing; that 
** which exifts unperceived; fupreme: afterwards lam 
** that which is : and he who muft remain, am 1. 


Except the Firjl Caufe, whatever may appear, and 
•** may Jiot appear, in the mind, know that to be the 
** mind’s Mdyd, or Delttfiony as light, as darknefs. 


** As the great elements are in various beings, enter- 
** ing, yet not entering, (that is, pervading, notdeflroy- 
** ing,} thus am 1 in them, yejt not in them. 


Even thus far may inquiry be made by him v^h# 
^ feeks to know the principle of mind, in union and 
** reparation, which muft be every where always.'* 


* Ate dw Origihal, p. SS. Piste IV, 


Wild 
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WHd-aad tiMfeure a*8 thefe aiKlknt ve«rfesltttift appear 
in a naked verbal tranflatioh, 4t will pcAa^s be thought’ 
by many, that^be poetry or mythology of Gnetct and 
Italy afford no conceptions more awfully magnificent : 
yet the brevity and limplicity of the Mojaick <X\Qi\ovi are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the 
J^omans, Ovidf who might naturally have been expe6led 
to delicribe it with learning and elegance, leaves us 
wholly in the dark, which oj the Gods was the atlor in it. 
Other mythologilts are more explicit ; and we may rely 
on the authority of Cornutus^ that the old European 
heathens conlidered J^ove (not the fon of Saturn, but 
of the that is, ,pf an unknow.n parent) a;s .the 

great Lfije-^giver, and Father oJ Gods And Men,: to 
which may be added the Orphean doftrine, preferved 
by Proclus, that “ the abyls and empyreum, the earth 
“ and fea, the Gods and Goddeffes, were produced by 
“ Zeus, or Jupiter."' In this cha raider he correfponds 
with Brahma ; and, perhaps, with that God of the jSa- 
lylonians, (if we can rely on the accounts of their anT 
cient religion,) who, like Brahma, reduced the univerfe 
to order, and, like Brahma, lojl his head, with the blood 
of which new animals were inltantly formed. I allude 
to the common Itory, the meaning of which I cannot 
difcovec,.that Brahma hzd five heads, till one of them 
was cut off by ,Ndrdydn. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper and 
Suppor er oi all, we may collett from his old Latin 
epithets, and from Cicero, who informs us, that, hi^ 
ulixal name is a contradion of Juvans Pater ; an ety- 
mology Which ffiews the idea entertained of his charac- 
ter, thodgfh we may have fome doubt of <its accuracy, 
Callimachus., we know, addrefles him as the bejlower of 
jgtil gtod, and of feeurity Jrom grief ; zndi, f nee neither 
Wealth without virtue^ not virtue without wealth, give 

compUlf 
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compute happinefs. He prays, like a Wfl: p^et,* foTHotfi. 
An Indian prayer foi; riches would be“'^ife&ed to 'Lac- 
Jh^i, the wife of Vijlinu, fince the. Hindu goddelfes are 
believed to be the powers of their 'tefpeflive lords. 


As to Cuvera, the Indian Plutus, one of whofe names 
in Paulajiya, he is revered, indeed, as a magnificent 
Deity, refiding in the palace o? Alacd, or borne through 
the fky in a fplendicl car, named PuPipaca, but is 
manifeftly fubordinate, like the other feven Genii, to 
three principal Gods, or rather to the principal God 
cohfidered in three capacities. As the foul of the 
Vorld, or the pervading mind, fo finely deferibed by 
’Virgil,'we fee Jove reprelented by fcveral Roinan poets; 
and with great fubliinity by Lucan in the known fpeech 
of Cato concerning the Ammonian oracle : “ Jupiter 
is, wherever we look, wherever we move.” This is 
precifely the Indian idea of Vijlinu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited; not thdit the.' Brahmans 
imagine their male Divinity to be the divine EJfenceoi 
the Great One, which they declare to be wholly incom- 
prehenfible; but, fince the power of preferving created 
things by a fuperintending providence, belongs emi- 
nently to the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
tranfcendently in the preferving member of the Triad, 
whom they fuppofe tp be every where always ; not in 
fubfVance, but in fpirit and energy: here, however, I 
fpeak of the Vaijhnavas ; for the Saivas aferibe a 
fort of pre-eminence to Siva, whofe attributesare notfr 
to-be concifely examined. 


It was in the capacity of Avenger and Deftroyer, 
that Jove encountered and overthrew the Titans and 
Giants, whom Typhon, Briareus, Tityus, and the reft 
of their fraternity, led againlt the God of Olympus ; 
to whom in eagle brought lightning and ihuttderboUs 

during 
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the urariire. Thus, in a finiitar conteft between 
Siva and the JDaityas^ or children of Ditu who fre^ 
qucQtly rebelled againil heaven, ISraAma is believed tb 
have prcfented the God of Oe(lru3ion with yfsry 
One of the many poems, entitled Rdmayan^ the laft book 
of which has been tranflated into Italian.^ contains an 
extraordinary dialogue between the crow BhuJJmnda, 
and a rational eagle, named Garuda, who is often 
painted with (he face of a beautiful youth, and the 
body of an imaginary bird j and one of the eighteen 
Purdnas bears his name, and comprifes his whole hif- 
tory. M. Sonnerat informs us, that Vijhnu is repre- 
fented in fome places riding on the Garuda, which he 
fuppofesto be the Pondichtncigleof efpecially 

as the Brdhmam of the Coaft highly venerate that biro, 
and provide food for numbers of them at Hated hours. 
1 rather conceive the G^rdda to be a fabulous bird; but 
agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides on it, 
refembles the ancient Jupiter. In the old temples at 
Gayd^ Vijhnu is either mounted on this poetical bird, or 
attended by it, together with a little page ; but, left an 
ctymologift fhould find Ganymed in Garud, I muft ob- 
ferve that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced Garura; 
though I admit that the Grecian and Indian (lories of 
the celeftial bird and the page appear to have fome re- 
femblance. As the Olympian Jupiter fixed his courf, 
and held his councils, on a lofty and brilliant mountain, 
fo the appropriated feat of Mahadeva, whom the 
confider as the Chief of the Deities, was mouht Caildfa^ 
every fplinter of whofe rocks was an ineftimable gem. 
His tcrrcftrial haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya, ox 
that branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmaputra^ 
which has the name of Chandrajic'hara, or the Mtmn- 
tain of the Moon. When, after all thefc circumftances, 
we learn that Siva is believed to have/Ar«eyes, whence 
he is named alfo Trildchan, and know from Pqufaniai^ 
not only that Triophthalmos was an epithet of Zeus, 
but that a ftatue of him had been found fo early as 

tht 
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the taking of Troy^ with a third tyt in his forehead^ aa 
we fee him reprefented by the Hindus^ we muft con- 
clude, that the identity of the two Gods falls little fhort 
of being demonftrateq. 


In the charafter of Dejlroyer alfo, we may look upon 
this Indian Deity as correfponding with the Stygian 
or Pluto ; efpecially fince Ci//, or Timc^ in the fe- 
minine gender, is a name of his confort, who will appear 
hereafter to be Proferpine. Indeed, if we can rely on a 
tranflation of the Bhdgavat^ (for the original is 
not yet in my pofleflSon,} the Sovereign of Pdtdla, or the 
Infernal Regions, is the King of Serpents, named Sejha^ 
ndga ; for Cri/hna is there faid to have defeended with 
his favourite to the feat of that formidable divinity, 

from whom he inftantly obtained the favour which he 
requefted, that the fouls of a Brahman's fix fons, who 
had beenflain in battle, might reanimate their refpeftive 
bodies; and Sejhandga is thus deferibed. “ He had a 
gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand heads, and on 
“ each of them a crown fet with refplendent gems, one 
of which was larger and brighter than the reft ; his 
i‘ eyes gleamed like flaming torches ; but his neck, his 
tongues, and his body, were black ; the fkirts of his 
habiliment were yellow, and a fparkling jewel hung 
** in every one of his ears ; his arms were extended, and 
adorned with rich bracelets ; and his hands bore the 
“ holy fhell, the radiated weapon, the mace for war, 
and the lotos.” Thus Pluto was often exhibited in 
painting and fculpture, with a diadem and feeptre ; but 
hirofclf and his equipage were of the blackeft fliade. 


There is yet another attribute of Mahddeva, by which 
h? is too vifibly diftinguifhed in tjie drawings and 
Vpt. I. T temples- 
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temples of BengaU To deftroy, according to the 
danti's of India^ the Sufi's of Perfia^ and many philofo- 
phers of our European fchools, is only to generate 
reproduce in another form. Hence the God of Dejlruc-' 
tion is holden in this country to prefide over Generation ; 
as a fymbol of which he rides on a white bull. Can we 
doubt that the loves and feats of Jupiter Genitor^ (not 
forgetting the white bull of Europa^) and his extraordi- 
nary title of Lapis^ for which no fatisfaftory reafon is 
commonly given, haveaconneftion with iht Indian Phi- 
lofophy and Mythology ? As to the deity of Lampfacus^ 
he was originally a mere fcare-crow, and ought not to 
have a place in any mythological fyftem ; and, in re- 
gard to Bacchus, the God of Vintage, (between whole 
afts and thofe of Jupiter, we find, as Bacon obferves, a 
wonderful affinity,) his Itkyphallick images, meafures, 
and ceremonies, alluded probably to the fuppofed rela- 
tion of Love and Wine; unlefs we believe them to have 
belonged originally to Siva ; one of whofe names is 
VdgiSyQX Bdgis, and to have been afterwards improperly 
applied. Though, in an Effay on the Gods of India, 
where the Brahmins arc pofitively forbidden to tafte fer- 
mented liquors, we can have little to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more than the 
imaginary Prcfident over the vintage in Italy, Greece, 
and the Lower Afia; yet we mull not omit Surddevi, the 
Goddefs of Wine, who arofe, fay the from the 
ocean, when it was churned with the mountain Mandar : 
and this fable feems to indicate, that the Indians came 
from a country in which wine was anciently made, and 
confidercd as a bicffing ; though the dangerous effefts 
of intemperance induced their early legiflators to pro- 
hibit the ufe of all fpirituous liquors; and it -were much 
to be wifhed that fo wife a law had never been vio^ 
lated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Marinug, or 
Neptune, of the Romans, as refemblibg iAahidevp in 

hh 
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his generative charafter; efpecially as the Hindu God is 
the huiband of Bhdvdni^ whofe relation to the toatrrs is 
evidently marked by her image being reftorcd to them 
at theconclufion of her great feftival called Durgptfavn, 
She is known alfo to have attributes exactly iimilkr to 
thofe of Venui Marhia., whofe birth from the fea-foami^ 
and fplendid rife from the conch, in which (he had been 
cradled, Jiave afforded fo many charming fubjefis to 
ancijpnt and modern artifts ; and it is very remarkable, 
that4|ie Rembhd of Indra's court, who feems to corre- 
fpond #ith the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian fabulifls, from 
the froth of the churned ocean. The identity of the 
trisula and the trident, the weapon of Siva and oi Nep- 
tune, feems to eftablilh this analogy > and the veneration 
paid all oyer hidia to the large buccinum, efpecially 
when it can be found with the fpiral line and mouth 
turned from left to right, brings inftantly to our mipd 
the mufick of Triton. 7'he Genius of Water is Varv^p s 
but he, like the reft, is far inferior to Mahesa, and even 
to Indra, who is the Prince of the beneficent Genii, 


This way of confidering the Gods as individual fub* 
fiances, but as diftincl perfons in diftinft characters. Is 
common to the European Indian fyftems> as well as 
the cuttom of giving the higheft of them the greateft 
number of names: hence, not to repeat what has been 
faid of Jupiter, came the triple capacity of Diana / and 
henCe her petition in Callimachus, that ffio might be 
polyitnjim0us, or many-titled. The comfort of Stva is 
moreesiincm^ marked by thefe diftindiODS than thofe 
of Ifis Myriony^ 

inos^4o whom an ancient marble, desfcribed by Qrutet, 
is (|E^c^d> bm her leading naine^ and obaraClert 
are Durgti^ 


14 
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As the Mountain-horn Goddefs, or Pdrvali, fhe hat 
many properties of the Olympian Juno .* her majeftick 
deportment, high fpirit, and general attributes, are the 
fame j and we find her both on Mount Caildfa, and at 
the banquets of the Deities, uniformly the companion 
of her hulband. One circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely fingular: flie is ufually attended by her fon 
Cdrticeya, who rides on a peacock ; and in fome draw- 
ings, his own robe feems to be fpangled with eyes ; to 
tvhich muft be added that, in fome of her temples, a 
peacock, without a rider, ftands nearher image. Though 
Cdrticeya, with his fix faces and numerous eyes, bears 
fome refemblance to Argus, whom Juno employed as 
her principal wardour, yet, as he is a Deity of the fe- 
cond clafs, and a Commander of celeftial Armies, he 
feems clearly to be the Orus of Egypt, and the Mars of 
Italy : his name, Scanda, by which he is celebrated in 
one of the Pur anas, has a connection, I am perfuaded, 
with the old Secander of Perjia, whom the poets ridi- 
culoufly confound with the Macedonian. 


The attributes of Durgd,or difficult of accefs, are alfo 
confpicuous in the feftival above-mentioned, which is 
called by her name, and in this character flie refembles 
Minerva ; not the peaceful inventrefs of the fine and 
ufeful arts, but Pallas, armed with a helmet and fpear : 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or valour united with 
wifdom i both flew demons and giants with their; own 
hands, and both protected the wife and virtuous, who 
paid them due adoration. As Pallas, they fay, takes 
her name from vibrating a lance, and ufually appears in 
complete armour, thus Curis, the old Latain word for 
a fpear, was one of Juno's titles; and fo, if Giraldus be 
correft, was Hoplofmia, which at Elis, it feems,.meanta 
female drefled in panoply, or complete accoutrements. 
Th&marmed Minerva of the Romans apparently corre- 
; fponds, 
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fponds, as patronefs of Science and Genius, with SertJ^ 
^ati^ the wife of Brahma^ and the emblem of his prin- 
cipal Creative Pvwer. Both Goddeffes have given their 
names to celebrated grammatical works; but the Saref- 
xuata of Sarupacharya is far more conci fe, as well as more 
ufeful and agreeable, than the Minerva of San^iusf 


The Minerva of Italy invented the Jlute,zx\A SerefwaU 
prefides over melody : theproteftrefsof waseven, 
on the fame account, furnamed Myjicf. 


Many learned mythologifts, with Giraldus-zi their 
head, confider the peaceful Minerva as the IJis Egypt; 
from whofe temple at Sais a wonderful infcription is 
quoted by which has arefemblance to the four 

Sanjcrit verfes above exhibited as the text of the Bhd- 
gavat : “ I am all that hath been, and is, and ihall be; 
“ and my veil no mortal hath ever removed.” For my 
part, I have no doubt that the Ifwara and hi of the 
Hindus^ are the OJiris and Ijis of the Egyptians ; though 
a diltinft effay in the manner of Plutarch would be re- 
quifite in order to demonftrate their identity : they mean, 
I conceive, the Powers of Nature confidered as Male 
and Female; and Ijis, like the other goddeffes, repre- 
fents the aftive power of her lord, whofe eight forms, 
under which he becomes vifible to man, were thus enu- 
merated by Cdliddja near two thoufand years ago. “ Wa^ 
“ ter was the firll work of the Creator; and Fire receives 
the oblation of clarified butter, as the law ordains ; 
“ the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity : the two 
Lights of heaven diftioguilh time ; <the fubtil Ether^ 
“ which is the vehicle of found, pervades the univerfe; 
“ the Earth is the natural parent of all increafe ; and by 
Air ail things breathing are animated. May If a, the 
** power propitioufly apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs 
and fuftain you !” The five elements, therefore, as 

well* 
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well as the Sun and Moon, are confidered as the 

Ruhr, from which word IJi may be regularly formed ; 
thqugh Ifdni be the ufual name of his aBive Poiofr, 
adored as the Goddcfs of Nature. I have not yet 
found in the wild, though poetical, tale of Jo; 

but am perfuaded, that, by medns of the Purmas, we 
Jhall in time difcoverall the learning of the Egyptians, 
without decyphering their hieroglyphicks. The bull of 
Jjwara feems to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more correftly 
named in the true reading of a palfage in Jeremiah ; 
and if the veneration fho\vn,both in Tibet and India, to 
fo amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, toge- 
ther with the regeneration of the Lama himfelf, have 
not fome affinity with the religion of Egypt, and the 
idolatry of Ifrael, we mult at leaft allow that circuna- 
ftances have wonderfully coincided, 


Bhavdni now demands our attention ; and in this 
charafter I fuppofe the wife of Mahddeva to be as 
well the Juno Cinxia, or Lucina, of the Romans (called 
alfo by them Diana Solvizona, and by the Greeks, Illi- 
thyia ) as Venus herfelf ; not the Italian Queen of Laugh- 
ter and Jollity, who, with her Nymphs and Graces, was 
the beautiful child of poetical imagination, and anfwers 
to the Indian Rembhd,\f\ih her celeltial irainoi Apfard's, 
or damfels of paradife ; but Venus Urania, fo luxuri- 
antly painted by Lucretius, -and fo properly invoked by 
him at the opening of a poem on nature : Venus pre- 
iiding over generation, and, on that account, exhibited 
fometithes of both fexes, (an union very common in 
the Indian fculptures,} as in her bearded ftatue at Rome, 
in tb« images perhaps called Hermathena, and in thofe 
figures of her which had the form of a conical marble ; 
for the reafon of which figure we are left (fays Tacitus) 
in the dark.” The reafon appears too clearly in the 
mnples and* paintings of Hindvjlan; where it never 
feeips to have entered tfie heads of (he legiflators or 
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people, that any thing natural could be ofFenCvely ob^ 
fcenc ; a fingularity which pervades all their writings 
and converfation, but is no proof of depravity in their 
morals. 


Both Plato and Cicero fpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly 
Cupid, as the fon of Venus and Jupiter ; which proves, 
that the Monarch of Olympus, dind the Goddefs of Fecun- 
dity, were connefted, as Mahddeva and Bhavdni. The 
God Cdma, indeed, had Mdyd and Cafyapa, or Uranus, 
for his parents, at leaft according to the my thologifts of 
CaJJimir ; but, in moll refpefls, he feems the twin- 
brother of Cupid, with richer and more lively appen- 
dages. One of his many epithets is D/paca, tlie In~ 
Jlamer, which is erroneoufly written Dipuc ; and I am 
now convinced, that the fort of refemblance which has 
beenobferved between his Latin and Sanfcrit names is 
accidental : in each name the three firll letters are the 
root, and between them there is no aflinity. Whether 
any mythological connexion fublilled between the ama- 
racus, with the fragrant leaves of which Hymen bound 
his temples, and the iulaji of India, mull be left unde- 
termined : the botanical relation of the two plants (if 
amaracus be properly tranllated marjorum) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moll remarkable ceremonies in the feftival 
of the Indian Goddefs, is that before-mentioned, of call- 
ing her image into the river. The Pandits, of whom I 
inquired concerning its origin and import, anfwered, 
“ that it was preferibed by the Veda, they knew not 
“ why but this cuftom has, I conceive, a relation to 
the doblrine, that luater is a form of Ifwara, and confe- 
quently of IJdnt, who is even reprefented by fome as the 
patronefs of that element, to which her figure is rellorcd 
after having received all due honours on earth, which 
is confidered as another form of the God of Nature, 

though 
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though fubfequent, in the order of Creation, to the 
J>rimeval fluid. There feems no decifive proof of one 
original fyfteno among idolatrous nations in the worfhip 
of river-gods and river-goddefles, nor in the homage 
paid to their ftreams, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed to them ; fince Greeks^ Italians^ Eppiians, and 
Hindus, might (without any communication with each 
other) have adored the feveral Divinities of their great 
fivers, from which they derived pleafure, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Do6lor Mufgrave, that large 
rivers were fuppofed, from their ftrength and rapidity, 
to be conduced by Gods, while rivulets'only were pro- 
tefted by female Deities, is, like moft other notions of 
grammarians on the genders of nouns, overthrown by 
fafts. Moft of the great Indian rivers are feminine ; 
and the three goddefles of the waters, whom the Hindus 
chiefly venerate, are Gangd, who fprang, like armed 
Pallas, from the head of the Indian Jove ; Yamuna, 
daughter of the Sun ; and Serefwati, All three met at 
thence called Triveni, ox the three platted locks; 
but Serefwati, according to the popular belief, finks 
under ground, and rifes at another Triveni near Hiugli, 
where Ihe rejoins her beloved Gangd. The Brahma* 
putra is, indeed, a male river; and, as his name fignifies 
the Son of Brahma, I thence took occafion to feign that 
he was married to Gangd, though I have not yet feen 
any mentiop of him, as a God, in the Sanfcrit books. 


Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, Rdma and 
Crj/^«fl,muft now be introduced, and their feveral attri** 
butes diftinftly explained. The firft of them, I believe, 
was the Dionyfos of the Greeks, whom they named Bro~ 
mius, without knowing why ; and Eugenes, when they 
reprefented him horned; as well as Lyaios and Eleu* 
therios, the Deliverer, and Tridmbos, or Dithyrambos^ 
the Triumphant. Moft of thefe titles were adopted by 
th^ ^omansp by whom be was called Bruma, Tauru 
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formtSi Li^er, Triumphus; and both nations liad recbrda 
Or traditionary accounts of his giving laws to men, and 
deciding their contefts ; of his improving navigarton 
and commerce; and, what may appear yet more ob- 
fervable, of his conquering India, and other countries, 
with an army of Satyrs, commanded by no lefs a per- 
fonage than Pan ; whom Lilius Giraldus (on what au- 
thority I know not) aflerts to have refided in Iberia, 
“ when he had returned (fays the learned Mythologift) 
“ from the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
“ Bacchus” It were {Superfluous in a mere effay, to 
tun any length in the parallel between this European 
God and the fovereign Ayodhyd, whom the Hindus 
believe to have been an appearance on earth of the Pre* 
ferving Power ; to have been a conqueror of the higheft 
renown, and the deliverer of nations from tyrants, as 
well as of his confort Sita from the giant Rdvan, king 
of lancd; and to have commanded in chief a numerous 
and intrepid race of thofe large Monkeys which our 
naturalifts, or Come of them, have denominated Indian 
Satyrs. His General, the Prince of Satyrs, was named 
Hanumat, or with high cheek-bones ; and, with work- 
men of fuch agility, he fbon raifed a bridge of rocks 
over the fea, part of which, fay the Hindus, yet re- 
mains ; and it is, probably, the feries of rocks to which 
the Mufelmans, or the have given the foolifh 

name of Adam's (it fhould be called Rama's) Bridge. 
Might not this army of Satyrs have been only a race 
of mountaineers, whom Rama (if fuch a monarch ever 
cxifted) had civilized ? However that may be, the large 
breed of Indian Apes is at this moment held in high 
veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion by the 
Brahmans, who feem, in two or three places on the 
banks of the Ganges, to have a regular endowment for 
the fupport of them. They live in tribes of three or four 
hundred, are wonderfully gentle, (I fpeak as an eye* 
witnefs,} and appear to have fome kind of order and 
fubordination in their little fylvan polity. We muft not 
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(Mnit, that the father of Hanumat was the God of Wiiwr# 
named Pavan, one of the eight G^nii j and, as Pan im- 
proved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and “ played ex- 
“ quifitely on the cithern a few moments after his birth,’* 
fo one of the four fyftems of Indian mufick bears the 
name of Hanumat^ or Hanuman in the nominative, as 
its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 


The war of Lancd is dramatically reprefcnted at the 
feftival of Rdmaf on the ninth day of the new moon of 
Chaitra; and the drama concludes (fays Holwel, who 
had often feen it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the viftor’s wife Sitd gave proof of her con- 
nubial fidelity. “ The dialogue (he adds) is taken from 
“ one of the eighteen holy books,” meaning, I fuppofe, 
the Purdnas ; but the Hindus have a great number of 
regular dramas, at leaft two thoufand years old, and 
among them are feveral very fine ones on the ftory of 
Rdna. The firft poet of the Hindus was the great 
VdlmtCf and his Rdmdyan is an Epick Poem on the 
lame fubjefl, which, in unity of adion, magnificence 
of imagery, and elegance of ftyle, far furpaffes the 
learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, entitled Diony- 
Jiac<f, half of which, or twenty-four books, I perufed 
with great eagernefs when I was very young, and fhould 
have travelled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits 
bad not engaged me. I lhall never have leilure to com- 
pare the Dionyjiacks with the Rdmdyan, but am confi- 
dent, that an accurate comparifon of the two poems 
would prove Dionyfos and Rdma to have been the fame 
perfon ; and I incline to think that he was Rdma, the 
foD of Cdjh, who might have eltablifhed the firft regular 
government in this part of HJia. I had almoft forgot- 
ten, that Mcros is faid by the Greeks to have been a 
mountain of India, on which their Dionyfos was born ; 
and that Mem, though it generally means the north 
pole ia the Indian geography, is alfo a mountain near 
* 2 ^ 
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the city of NaiJJiada^ or Nyfay called by the Grecian. 
geographers Dionyfopolis, and univerfally celebrated in 
the Sanferit poems ; though the birth-place of Rama is 
fuppofed to have been Ayddhyd, or Avdh. That ancient 
city extended, if we believe the Brahmans^ over a line 
of ten Yojans, or about forty miles ; and the prefent 
city of LaChnau^ pronouncedZ«rnozy, was only a lodge 
for one of its gates, called Lacpimanadwdra^ or the gate 
of Lac/Jiman^ a brother of Rama. M. Sonnerat fuppofes 
Ayddhyd to have been Siam ; a moll erroneous and un- 
founded fuppofition ; which would have been of little 
confequence, if he had not grounded an argument on it, 
that Rama was the fame perfon with Buddha, who muft 
have appeared many centuries after the conqued of 
leaned. 


The fecond great divinity, Chrijhna, palled a life, ac- 
cording to the Indians, of a molt extraordinary and 
incomprehcnlible nature. He was the fon of Dhaci by 
VafuSeva ; but his birth was concealed through fear of 
the tyrant Canfa, to whom it had been predided, that 
a child born at that time, in that family, would deftroy 
him : he was foftered, therefore, in Mat'hurd by an 
honeft herdfman, furnamed Ananda,or Happy ; and his 
amiable wife Yafddd, who, like another Pales, was con- 
dantly occupied in her pattures and her dairy. In their 
family were a multitude of young Gdpas, or Cowherds, 
and beautiful Gdpis, or milkmaids, who were his play- 
fellows during his infancy; and, in his early youth, he 
feleded nine damfels as his favourites, with whom he 
palfcd his gay hours in dancing, fporting, and playing 
on his flute. For the remarkable number of his Gdpis 
I have no authority but a whimfical pidure, where nine 
girls are grouped in the form of an elephant, on which 
he fits and pipes ; and, unfortunately, the word nava 
flgnifles both nine and new, or young; fo thit, in the 
fpllowing Hanza) it may admit of two interpretations: 

tarar» 
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iarahijapulin} navahallavt 
ptrifada /aha celicutuhalat 
dnUaviiaimoikKh^pm^k^nam 
herimaham /add vahe. 


“ I bear in my bofom cof^ually that God, who^ for 
** fportive recreation with a train of nine (young) dairy- 
maids, dances gracefully, now quick, now flowi on 
the fands juft left by the daughter of the Sun.’’ 


Both he and the three are defcribed as youths 

of periled beauty j but the princeffes of Uindtyldtt, as 
well as the damfels of Nanda's farm, were paftionitely 
in love with Cry^na, who continues to this hour the 
darling God of the Indian women. The fed of Hindus, 
who adore him with enthufiaftick,andalmoft exclufive, 
devotion, have broached a dodrine, which they main- 
tain with eagernefs, and which feems general in thefc 
provinces; that he was diftind from all the Ava/td^s, 
who had only an anfa, or portion, of bis divinity ; while 
Crijhna was the perfon of vyhnu himfelf in a human 
form : hence they confider the third Rama, his elder 
brother, as the eighth Avatar, invefted with an emana* 
iion of his divine radiance; and in the principal Sanjcrit 
Didionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago, 
Crijhna, VdJadHa, Gdvinda, and other names of the 
Shepherd God, are intermixed with epithets of Nardyan, 
or the Divine Spirit. All the Avatars are painted with 
gtmvatd. Ethiopian, or Parthian coronets; w4thrays 
encircling their heads; jewels in -their ears; two neck- 
lace^ one ftraight, and one pendent on th^ bofoms, 
with dropping gems ; garlands of well-difpdfed many- 
coloured flowers, or collars of pearls, hanging down 
below their waifts; loofe mantles of gold^ tiflue or 
dyed fllk, embroidered on their hems with flowers, 
thrown over one ihoulder, and folded, like 
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ribands, acrofs the breaft ; with bracelets too on one 
arm, and on each wrift ; they are naked to the waifts, 
and uniformly with dark azure flefh, in allufion, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid on which 
N dr dy an mow the beginning of time; but their 
fltirts arc bright yellow, the colour of the curious peri- 
carpium in the center of the water-lily, where Nature, 
as Dr. Murray ohkrwc^^ in fame degree difclofei her fe- 
creti^ each feed containing, before it germinates, a few 
perfect leaves : they are fometimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, ufed as a 
miflile weapon, in a fecond ; the facred Ihell, or left- 
handed buccinum, in a third; and a macc, or battle- 
axe, in a fourth. But Crijhna^ when he appears, as he 
fometimes docs appear, among the Avatars, is more 
fplcndidly decorated than any, ana wears a rich garland 
of fylvan flowers, whence he is named Vananidh^dLH low 
as his ankles, which are adorned v/ith firings of pearls. 
Dark blue, approaching to blacky which is the meaning 
of the word Crifhna, is believed to have been his com- 
plexion ; and hence the large bee of that colour is con- 
fecrated to him, and is often drawn fluttering over his 
head. That azure tint, which approaches to blacknefs, 
is peculiar, as we have a!rcad\' remarked, to Vi/Jinu: 
and hence in the great refervoir or ciltern at Cdtmdndu^ 
the capital of Nepal., there is placed in a recumbent 
pofture,a large well-proportioned image of /7/wc marble, 
reprefenting Ndrdyan floating on the waters. But let 
us return to the atiions of Crijlina., who was not lefs 
heroick than lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible 
ferpent Cdliya., with a number of giants and monfters. 
At a more advanced age, he put to death his cruel 
enemy Canfa ; and, having taken under his protc 6 Uon 
the king Yudlnjlit' hir, and the other Pdndus, who had 
been grievoufly opprefled by the Curus^ and their tyran- 
nical chief, he kindled the war deftribed in the great 
Epick Poem, entitled the Mahdbhdrat, attheprofperous 
conclufion of which he returned to his heavenly feat 

in 
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in Vaicont'hay having left the inftruftions compnfcd in 
the Gitd with his difconfolate fri6nd Arjun^ whofc 
grandfon became fovereign of India, 


In this piBure it is impoflible not to difeover, at the 
firft glance, the features of Apollo, furnamed Nomios, 
or the Pajloral,, in Greece^ and Opifer in Italy ; who 
fed the herds of Admetus, and flew the ferpent Python ; 
a God amorous, beautiful, and warlike. The word 
Cdvinda may be literally tranflated NomoiSf as CefavA 
is Crinitus, or with fine hair ; but whether Gdpdla^ or 
the herdjman, has any relation to Apollo ^ let our Ety-* 
mologilts determine. 


Colonel Vallencey, whofe learned inquiries into the 
ancient literature of Ireland are highly interefting, af- 
fures me, that Crijkna in Irifih means the Sun ; and we 
find Apollo and5o/conflderedby the poets as the 

fame deity. I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not 
only Crijhna, or Vijhnuy but even Brahma and Siva^ 
when united, and expreffed by the myftical word O'M, 
were defigned by the firlt idolaters to reprefent the Solar 
Fire ; but Phoebus^ or the orb of the Sun perfonified, is 
adored by the Indiansas the God whence the ff& 

who pay him particular adoration, are called Sauras, 
Their poets and painters deferibe his car as drawn by 
feven green horfes, preceded by Arun^ or the Daton^ 
who afts as his charioteer, and followed by thoufands 
of Genii, worfliipping him, and modulating his praifes. 
He has a multitude of names, and among them twelve 
epithets or titles, which denote his diftinft powers in 
each of the twelve months; thofe are called 

AdityaSi or fons df Aditi by Cajyapa, the Indian Urar 
; and one of them has, according to fome authori^ 
lk*> the name of Vi/hnu^ or Pervader, 


Surya 
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Surya is believed to have defcendcd frequently from 
his car in a human fhape, and to have left a race on 
earth, who are equally renowned in the Indian ftories 
with the Heliadai of Greece. It is very lingular, that 
his two fons, called Afwinau^ or A fwinkumdrau^ in the 
dual, fhould be confidered as twin-brothers, and paint- 
ed like Cajlor and Pollux ; but they have each the cha- 
rafter of Mfculapius among the Gods, and are believed 
to have been born of a nymph, who, in the form of a 
mare, was impregnated with fun-beams. I fufpeft the 
whole fable of Cajyapa and his progeny to be aftrono- 
mical, and cannot but imagine, that the Greek name 
Cajjiopeia has a relation to it. 


Another great Indian family are Children of 

the Moon^ or Chandra; who is a male Deity, and con- 
fequcntly not to be compared with Artemis^ or Diana; 
nor have I yet found a parallel in India for the Goddefs 
of the Chafe^ who feems to have been the daughter of 
an European fancy, and very naturally created by the 
invention of Bucolick and Georgick poets; yet finceclK 
Moon is a form of Ifwara^ the God of Nature, accord- 
ing to the verfe of Cdliddja, and fince IJdni has been 
fliown to be his confort, or power, we may confider hc^ 
in one of her characters, as Luna ; efpecially as we 
fhall foon be convinced that, in the fhades below, fhe 
correfponds with the Hecate of Europe. 


The worlhip of Solar or Veftal Fire may be aferibed, 
like that of OJiris and IJis, to thefecond fource of My- 
cology, or an entbufiaftick admiration of Nature’s won- 
derful powers ; and it feems, as far as I can yet uitder- 
fiand the Vedas, to be the principal worlhip recom- 
meiided in them. We have feen, that Mahddeva him- 
felf is perfonated by Fire; but fubordinate to him ti 
Ce GodAgni, often called Pdvaca, or the Purifier, who 

anfwers 
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wjfwers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a Deity 
of high rank ; and his wife Swaha refembles the younger 
Vefla^ or Vcjiia, as the Eclians pronounced the Greek 
word for a hearth. Bhavdniy or Venus^ is the confprt 
of the Supreme Deftru6tive and Generative Power; but 
the Greeks and Romans, whofe fyftem is lefs regular 
than that of the Indians, married her to their divine 
arlijl, whom they alfo named Hephai/ios and Vulcan^ 
and who Teems to be the Indian Vijuiacarman, the forger 
of arms for the Gods, and inventor of the agnya^Jlra, or 
fiery fiaft, in the war between them and the Daityas, or 
Titans, It is not eafy here to refrain from obferving 
(and, if the obfervation gives oifence in England, it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly-difcovered 
planet Ihould unqueflionably be named Vulcan; fince 
the confufion of analogy in the names of the planets is 
inelegant, unfcholarly, and jinphilofophical. The name 
Uranus is appropriated to the firmament ; but Vulcan, 
the floweft of the Gods, and, according to the Egyptian 
priefis, the oldeft of them, agrees admirably with an 
orb, which muft perform its revolution in a very long 
period; and, by giving it this denomination, we fhall 
have feven primary Planets with the names of as many 
Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tcllus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the Mufes and 
Nymphs are the Gopya of Mal’hura, and of Gdverdhhn, 
the Parnajfus of the Hindus, and the lyrick poems of 
Jay adev a '^iW fully juftify this opinion ; butthe Nymphs 
of Mujick are the thirty Rdginis, or Female Pajftons, 
whofe various functions and properties are fo richly 
delineated by the /ndian painters, and fo finely deferibed 
by the poets: but I will not anticipate what will require 
a feparate Elfay, by enlarging here on the beautiful 
allegories of the Hindus in their fyftem of mufical 
inodes, which they call Rdgds, or Pajjions, and fuppofe 
to be Genii, or Demigods. A very diftingirifhed fon of 

Brahma, 
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Brahma^ named Ndred^. whofe a£iions are the fubjeft 
of a Purina^ bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermes, or 
Mercury : he was a wife legiflator, great in arts and in 
arms, an eloquent meflenger of th? Gods, either to one 
another, or to favoured mortals, and a muHcian of ex- 
quifite fkill. His invention of the Vtnd, or Indian lute, 
is thus defcribed in the poem entitled Magha : “ Ndrei 
“ fat watching from time to time his large Vtnd, which, 
“ by the impulfe of the breeze, yielded notes that 
pierced fucceffively the regions of his ear, and pro- 
“ ceeded by raufical intervals.” The law traft, fup- 
pofed to have been revealed by Ndred, is at this hour 
cited by the Pandits ; and we cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve him to have been the patron of Thieves; though 
an innocent theft of Crifhna's cattle, by way of putting 
his divinity to a proof, be ftraqgely imputed, in the 
Bhdgav&t, to his father Brahma. 


The laft of the Greek or Italian Divinities, for whom 
we find a parallel in the Pantheon of India,hi\\t Stygian 
or Taurick Diana, otherwife named Hecate, and often 
confounded with Proferpine ; and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Cdlt, or the wife of Siva, in his 
chara0:er of the Stygian Jove. To this black goddefs, 
with a collar of golden Ikulls, as we fee her exhibited in 
all her principal temples, human facrijices were anciently 
offered, as the Vedas enjoined; but, in the prefent age, 
they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facrifices 
of bulls and horfes. Kids are ftill offered to her; and, 
to palliate the cruelty of the (laughter, which gave fuch 
offence to Buddha, the Brahmans inculcate a belief, 
that the poor viftims rife in the heawen of Indra, where 
they become the muficians of bis band* 


Inftead of the obfolete, and now illegal, facrifices of 
a man, a bull, and a horfe, called Neramedha, Go- 
medha, and Aswamedha, the powers of nature are 
Vot, I, U thought 
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thought to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies 
at the end of autumn, when the feftivals of Cali aud 
folemnized nearly at the fame time. Now, 
if it be aflted, how the Goddefs of Death came to be 
united with the mild Patronefs of Abundance, I muft 
propofe another queftion. How came Proferpine to be 
reprefented in the European fyftem as the daughter of 
Ceres ? Perhaps, both queftions may be anfwered by 
the propofition of natural philofophers, that “ the ap- 
“ parent deftruftion of a fubftance is the produflion 

of it in a different form.” The wild muiick of Cali’s 
priefts at one of her feftivals, brought inftantly to my 
recoUeftion the Scythian meafures of Diana’s adorers 
in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in Tauris, which 
Gluck exhibited at Paris with lefs genius, indeed, 
than art, but with every advantage that an orcheftra 
could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this affemblage oi European 
and Ajiaiick Divinities with a fubjefl fo horrid as the 
altars of Hecate and Cdli^ let us conclude with two re- 
marks, which properly, indeed, belong to the Indian 
Philofophy, with which we are not at prefent con- 
cerned. Firft ; Elyfium (not the place, but the blifs 
enjoyed there, in which fenfe Milton ufes the word) 
cannot but appear, as defcribed by the poets, a very 
tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment : It is, however, 
more exalted than the temporary Elyfium in the court 
of Indra^ where the pleafures, as in Muhammed’s para- 
dife, are wholly fenfual ; but the Mucti, or Elyf 'an hap!% 
pinefs of the Vedanta School, is far more fublime ; for 
they reprcfent it as a total abforption, though not futh 
as to deftroy confcioufnefs in the Divine Effence ; but, 
for the reafon before fuggefted, I fay no more of this 
idea of beatitude, and forbear touching on the doc- 
trine of tranfmigration, and the limilarity of the Ve- 
danta to the Sicilian, Italick, and old Academick 
iSchools. 


Secondly ; 
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^ecbfidly ; in the myftical and elevated charafter of 
Pdn^ as a perfonificadon of the Univcrjt^ according to 
the notion of Lord Bacon^ there arifes a fort of fimili- 
tude between him and Cri/hna^ confidered as Nardyan. 
The Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, 
we are told, ethereal harmony. He his his attendant 
Nymphs of the paftnres and the dairy. His face is as 
radiant as the Iky, and his head illumined with the 
horns of a crefcent ; whillt his lower extremities are 
deformed and lhaggy, as a fymbol of the vegetables 
which the earth produces, and of the beads who roam 
over the face of it. Now we may compare this portrait 
partly with the general character of Cri/hnOf the Shep- 
herd God, and partly with the defcription in the 
Bhdgavat, of the Divine Spirit exhibited in the form of 
this Univerfal World ; to which we may add the fol- 
lowing ftory from the fame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yajodd^ that the child 
Crijhna had been drinking their curds and milk. On 
being reproved by his fofter-mother for this indifere- 
tion, he requefted her to examine his mouth ; in which^ 
to her jult amazement, fhe beheld the whole univerje 
in all its plenitude of magnificence. 


We muft not be furprifed at finding, on a clofe eX* 
amination, that, the characters of all the Pagan Deities, 
male and female, melt into each other, and at laft into 
one or two; for it feems a well-founded opinion, that 
the whole crowd of gods and goddelles in ancient Rome, 
and modern Vdrdnes,mtzix only the powers of Nature, 
and principally thofe of the Sun, exprefledin a variety 
of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names. 


Thus have 1 attempted to trace, imperfeftly at pre-^ 
fent, for want of ampler materials, but with a confi- 

U a dence 
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d^nce continually increafing as I advanced, a parallel 
between the Gods adored in three very different na- 
tions, Greece, Italy, and India ; but which was the 
original fyftem, and which the copy, I will not pre- 
fume to decide ; nor are we likely, I prefume, to be 
foon furniflied with fufficient grounds for a decifion. 
The fundamental rule, that natural, and ntojl human, 
operations proceed from the Jimple to the compound, will 
afford no affiftance on this point ; fince neither the 
^Jiatick nor European fyftem has any fimplicity in it; 
and both are fo complex, not to fay abfurd, however 
intermixed with the beautiful and the fubiime, that the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the invention, cannot be al- 
lotted to either with tolerable certainty. 


Since Egypt appears to have been the grand fource 
of knowledge for the weflern, and India for the more 
eajlern, parts of the globe, it may feem a material 
queftion, whether the Egyptians communicated their 
Mythology and Philofophy to the Hindus, or con- 
verfely : but what the learned of Memphis wrote or 
faid concerning India, no mortal knows; and what the 
learned of Vdrdnes have afferted, if any thing, con- 
cerning Egypt, can give us little fatisfaftion. Such cir- 
cumftantial evidence on this queftion as I have been 
able to col left, fhall neverthelefs be ftated ; becaufe, 
unfatisfaftory as it is, there may be fomething in it 
not wholly unworthy of notice; though, after ail, what- 
ever colonies may have come from the Nile to the 
Ganges, we fhall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
Bryant^ that Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Italians, 
proceeded originally from one central place, and that 
the fame people carried their religion and fciences into 
China and Japan : may we not add, even to Mexico 
and Peru ? 


Every 
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Every one knowsthat the true name of Egypth Miir, 
fpelled with a palatial hhilant both in Hebrew and Ara-' 
hick.. It feenw in Hebrew to have been the proper 
name of the firft fettler in it; and when the Arabs ufc 
the w'ord iox a great city^ they probably mean a ciiy hit 
the capital oj Egypt. F ather Mareo^ a Roman milfionary^ 
who, though not a fcholar of the firft rate, is incapable, 
r am perfuaded, of a deliberate falfehood, lent me the 
laft book of a Ramayan^ which he had tranfiated through 
the Hindi into his native language, and with it a ftiort 
vocabulary of mythological and hiftorical names, which 
had been explained to him by the Pandits of Betiyd, 
where he had longrefided. One of the articles in his little 
Difiiionary was, “ Tirut, a town orprovince, in which 
“ the pricfts from Egypt fettled:” and when I alked 
him what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid 
Miir; but obferved,that they fometimes confounded it 
with AbyJJinia. I perceived that his memory of what 
he had written was correft ; for Miir was another word 
in his index, “ from which country (he faid) came the 
Egyptian priefts who fettled in Tirut.” I fufpefited 
immediately that his intelligence flowed from the Mu- 
felmans, ynhocaW fugar-candy Mijrt, or Egyptian ; but, 
when I examined him clofely, and carneftly defiredhim 
to recoHeft from whom he had received his informa- 
tion, he repeatedly and pofitively declared, that “ it 
“ had been given him by feveral Hindus, and particu- 
“ larly by a Brahman, his intimate friend, who was re- 
“ puted a confiderable Pandit, and had lived three yearvs 
“ near his houfe.” We then conceived that the feat of his 
EgypiiancoXony xtwxH have been 7'rro7nV,commonly pro- 
nounced Tirut, and anciently called Mifhild, the prin- 
cipal town of Janacadeia, or North Bahdr ; but Ma- 
hifa Pandit, who was born in that very diftrift, and who 
fubmitted patiently to a long examination concerning 
Misr, overfet all our conclufions j he denied that the 
Brahmans of his country were generally furnamed Misr, 
as we had been informed; and faid, that the addition of 
Hijra to the name of Vdehejpeti^ and other learned au- 
thors, 
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thors, was a title formerly conferred on the writers of 
mijcdlanies^ or compilers of various trafts of religion or 
fcience, the word being derived from a root fignifying 
to mix. Being afked, where the country of Miir was, 
“ There are two (he anfwered) of that name ; one of 
“ them in the wejl, under the dominion of Mufelmdns ; 
“ and another, which all the Sdjlrasdixxd Purdnas men- 
“ tion, in a mountainous region to the north of Ayd- 
“ dhyd." It is evident that by the firft he meant Egypt ; 
but what he meant by the fecond it is not eafy to afeer- 
tain. A country, called Tiruhut, by our geographers, 
appears in the maps between the north-eaftern frontier 
of Audh and the mountains of Nepal; but whether that 
was the Tirut mentioned to Father Marco by his friend 
of Betiya I cannot decide. This only I know with cer- 
tainty, that Mifra is an epithet of two Brahmans m the 
drama of Sacontald^ which was written near a century 
before the birth of Chrijl; that fome of the greateft law- 
yers, and two of the hneft dramatick poets, of India 
have the fame title j that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that none of 
the Pandits^ whom I have fince confulted, pretend to 
know the true meaning of the word, as a proper name, 
or to give any other explanation of it, than that it is a 
furname of Brahmans in the wejl. 


On the account given to Colonel Kyd by the old Rdjd 
of Crijhnanagar concerning among the^m- 
“ dus^ that fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,” 
I cannot rely; becaufe I am credibly informed by fome 
of the Rdjd's own family, that he was not a man of folid 
learning, though he pofl'efled curious books, and had 
been attentive to the converfation of learned men : 
befides, I know that his foh, and mofl; of his kinf- 
men, have been dabblers in Per fi an literature, and 
believe them very likely, by confounding one fource 
pf information with another, to puzzle themfelves, 
jnd miflead thofe with whom they converfe. The 

word 
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word Afiir, fpelled alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial 
fibilant, is very remarkable; and, as far as etymology 
can help us, we may fafely derive Nilus from the San- 
fcrit word m'ia, or blue : fince Dionyjius exprefsly calls 
the waters of that river “an azzirc ftream and, if 
we can depend on Marco's Italian verfion of the Ramd- 
yan, the name of Nila is given to a lofty and facred 
mountain, with a fummit of pure gold, from which 
flowed a river of clear, fweet^ and frejh water, 

M. Sonnerat refers to a diflertation by Mr. Schmit, 
which gained a prize at the Academy of Infcriptions, 
“ On an Rgypiian Colony eftablilhcd in India." It 
would be worth while to examine his authorities, and 
either to overturn or verify them by fuch higher autho- 
rities as are now accefliblc in thefe provinces. I Itrongly 
incline to think him right, and to believe that Egyptian 
priefts have a6tually come from the Nile to the Gangd 
and Yamuna, which the Brahmans mod affuredly would 
never have left. They might, indeed, have come either 
to be inftrufted, or to inftruci; but it Teems more proba- 
ble that they vifited the Sarmans of India, as the fages 
of Greece vifited them, rather to acquire than to impart 
knowledge: nor is it likely that the felf-fufficient Brah- 
mans would have received them as their preceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded that a connec- 
tion fubfifted between the old idolatrous nations of 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Laly, long before they emi- 
grated to their feveral fettlements, and confequently 
before the birth of Mofes : but the proof of this pro- 
pofition will in no degree aflett the triuh and fandity 
of the Mofaick Hiftory, which, if confirmation were 
necelTary, it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, and in all 
refpeds highly accomplifhed, could not but know 
the mythological fyftem of Egypt ; but he niuft have 
condemned the fuperlUtions of that people, and defpifed 
the fpeculative abfurdities of their prielts; though fome 

of 
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of their traditioDRConcefnirtg the creation and the flood 
were grounded on truth. 

Who was better acquainted with the mythology of 
Athens than Socrates ? Who more accurately verfcd in 
the Rabbinical do^rines than Paul ? Who pofleffed 
clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical fyftems than 
Newton? or of fcholartical metaphylicks than Locke? 
In whom could the Roman Church have had a more 
formidable opponent than in Chillingworth, whofe deep 
knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo competent to 
difpute them ? In a word, who more exattly knew the 
abominable rites, and (hocking idolatry, of Canaan than 
Jlfe/cs himfelf? Yet the learning of thofe great men 
only incited them to feek other fources of truth, piety* 
and virtue, than thofe in which they had long been im- 
merfed. There is no (hadow then of a foundation for 
an opinion, that Mofes borrowed the firft nine or ten 
chapters of Genejis from the literature of Egypt : Hill 
lefs can the adamantine pillars of our ChriJUan faith 
be moved by the refult of any debates on the compara- 
tive antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians^ or of any 
inquiries into the Indian Theology. 

Very refpeflable natives have affured me, that one 
or two miffionaries have been abfurd enough, in their 
zeal f6r the converfion of the Gentiles, to urge, “ that 
the Hindus were even now almoft Chrijlians, becaufe 
their Brahma, Vijhnu, and Mahifa, were no other 
than the Chrijlian Trinity;” a fentence in which we 
can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, or impiety, 
predominates. The three /’Owcrs, creative, prefers alive, 
an&deJlru6live,'Nh\Qhtht Hindus exprefs by the triliteral 
word O'm, were grofsly afcribed by the firft idol&ters,to 
the heat, light and flame of their miftaken divinity the 
Sun; and their wiferfucceflbrs in the Eaft, who perceived 
that tfieSunwas only a created thing, applied thofe powers 
to its Creator; but the Indian Triad, and that of Platt), 
Yfbich he calls the Supreme Good, the Reafon, and the 

Soul| 
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Soul, ait: infiifttely removed from the holinefs and fubli-* 
Ittity of the dottrine which pious Chrifiians have deduc- 
ed from texts in the Gofpcl ; though other ChriJHanSy 
as pious, openly profefs their dilfent from them. Each 
fed muft be yuftified by its own faith, and good inten- 
tions. This only I mean to inculcate., that the tenet of 
our Church cannot, without profanenefs, be compared 
with that of the Hindus^ which has only an apparent 
refemblance to it, but a very different meaning. 


One Angular faft, however, muft not be fuffered to 
pafs unnouced. That the name of Crijhna^ and the 
general outline of his ftory, were long anterior to the 
birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time of Homerj 
we know very certainly ; yet the celebrated poem en- 
titled Bhdgavat, which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a moft extraordinary 
kind, but ftrangely variegated and intermixed with 
poetical decorations. The incarnate Deity of the Sanferit 
romance was cradled, as it informs us, Among htrdfmen ; 
but it adds, that he was educated among them, and 
paiTed his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids* 
A tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all new-born 
males to be flain; yet this wonderful babe was preferved 
by biting the breaft, ittllead of fucking the poifoned 
nipple, of a nurfe commiflioned to kill him. He per- 
formed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy,, 
and, at the age of feven years, held up a mountain on 
the tip of his little finger. He faved multitudes, partly 
by his arms, and partly by his miraculous powers. He. 
raifed the dead, by defcetiding for that purpofe to the 
lowed regions. He was the meekeft and belt-tempered 
of beings, walhedthefeetofthefir«Aw<t?ti,and preached 
very nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but alw^ays in their 
favor. He was pure and chaite in reality, but exhi- 
bited an appearance of exceffive libertinifm, and had 
wivesormiftreffesto ) numerous to be counted. Lafliy, 
^ was bpnevolent and tender, yet fomented and con- 
ducted 
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dufled a terrible war. This motley ftorjt muft induce 
an opinion, that the fpurious Gofpels, which abounded 
in the firft a^e of Chrijlianity^ had been brought to 
India, and the wildeft parts of them repeated to the 
Hindus^ who ingrafted them on the old fable of Cejava, 
the Apollo of Greeze. 


As to the general extenfion of our pure faith in Hin- 
dufldn^ there are at prelent many fad obftacles toil. The 
Mufelmdns are already a fort of heterodox Chrijlians, 
They are Chrijlians^ 'xi Locke reafonsjuftly, becaufethey 
firmly believe the immaculate conceptiotr, divine cha- 
rafter, and miracles of the Mejfiah; but they are hete- 
rodox, in denying vehemently his charafter of Son, and 
his equality, as God, with the Father, of whofe unity 
and attributes they entertain and exprefs the moft awful 
ideas; while they confider our do6lrineas perfeft. blaf- 
phemy, and infill, that our copies of the Scriptures 
have been corrupted both by Jews and Ckrijlians. It 
will. be inexprefiibly difficult to undeceive them, and 
fcarce poffible to diminiffi their veneration for Moham- 
med and Ali, who were both very extraordinary men, 
and the fecond a man of unexceptionable morals. The 
Koran fliines, indeed, with a borrowed light, fince moft 
of its beauties are taken from our Scriptures ; but it has 
great beauties, and the Mufelmdns will not be convinced 
that they were borrowed. The Hindus, on the other 
hand, would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel; but 
they contend, that it is perfeftly confiftent with their 
Sdjlras. The Deity, they fay,has appeared innumerable 
times, in many parts of this world, and of all worlds, 
for the falvation of his creatures ; and though we adore 
him in one appearance, and they in others, yet we adore, 
they fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral worlfiips, 
though different in form, are equally acceptable, if they 
be fincere in fubftance. We may alfure ourfelves, that 
neither Mufelmdns nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any million from the Church of Rome^ or from any 
2 other 
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Other Church; and the only human mode, perhaps, of 
caufing fo great a revolution, will be to tranflate into 
^anfcrit and Ftrfxan^ fuch chapters of the Prophets, 
particularly of Jfaiah^ as are indifputably Evangelical, 
together with one of the Gofpels; and a plain prefatory 
difcourfe, containing full evidence of the very dillant 
ages, in which the predifcfions themfelves, and the hif- 
tory of the Divine Perfoo predi6led, were feverally 
made publick; and then quietly to difperfe the work 
among the well-educated native^; with whom, if, in 
due time, it failed of producing very falutary fruit by 
its natural influence, we could only lament more than 
ever the ftrength of prejudice, and the w;eaknefs of un- 
affifted reafon. 
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X. 

A DESCRIPTION 

OF A 

CAVE NEAR G Y A. 

Bv JOHN HERBERT HARINGTON, Es®. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the Antiquities of Hindojlan 
forming one of the feveral objefts propofed by the 
inftitution of our Society, with the hope of communicat- 
ing fomething acceptable on this head, I took the op- 
portunity of a late excurfion up the country, to fee the 
Cave which Mr. Hodgekis a few years fince attempted 
to vifit, at the defire, I believe, of the late Governor 
General, but was affaflinated in his way to it by the 
followers of one of the rebellious allies of Cheyt Sing, 
On my defcribing it to the Prefident, whom I had the 
pleafure to accompany, I was encouraged by him to 
think that a particular account of it would be curious, 
and ufeful; and in confequence made a fecond vifit to 
it from Gyd^ when I took the following meafurements, 
and, by the means of my Moonjhee^ a copy of the infcrip- 
tion on it, which I had defpaired of prcfenting to you, 
but in its original language, (a Pandit at Bendris having 
attempted in vain to get it read during thefe laft three 
months,) till the kindaflSftance of Mr. Wilkins enabled 
me to add the accompanying tranllation and remarks, to 
what would otherwife have given little fatisfaftion. 

The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is 
dug, lies about fourteen tniles north of the ancient city 

of 
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of Gydf and feems to be one of the fouth-eaftern hills of 
the chain of mountains. called by Rennel, Caramjhah^ 
both being a fliort diftance to the well of the Phulgo, 

It is. now diftinguilhed by the name of Ndgurjenee : 
but this may perhaps be a modern appellation, no men- 
tion of it being made in the infcription. Its texture is 
a kind of granite, called by the Mohummedan nativeSf 
Sung Khdrehf 'v/hich compofes the whole rock, of a mo- 
derate height, very craggy and uneven, and fteep in its 
afcent. 

The cave is fituated on the fouthern declivity, about 
two thirds from the fumrait : a tree immediately before 
it prevents its being feen from the bottom. It has only 
one narrow entrance, from the fouth, two feet and a 
half in breadth, fix feet high, and of thicknefs exa6tly 
equal. This leads to a room of an oval form, with a 
vaulted roof, which I meafured twice, and found to be 
forty-four feet in length from call to weft, eighteen feet 
and a half in breadth, and ten feet and a quarter in 
height at the centre. This immenfe cavity is dug en- 
tirely out of the folid rock, and is exceedingly well 
polilhed, but wuthout any ornament. The fame Hone 

® tends much farther than the excavated part, on each 
[e of it, and is altogether, I imagine, full an hundred 
feet in length*. The inhabitants near know nothing of 
its hiftory, or age; but I learnt from a chief of the neigh- 
bouring village, that a tradition is extant, of a Mohum- 
medaUf named Minhdj-u-deen, having performed his 
cheelehf or forty days devotion, in this cavern ; and, 
that he was cotemporary with Mukhdoom SherJ-u-dten^ 
a venerated welee^ who died in Behdr in the 590th year 
of the Hijree ; and he even went fo far as to aver, that 
he him fell was defcended from MinhdJ-u-deen, and had 
records at Patna of his family’s genealogy to the pre- 
fent time. What credit is due to this 1 wijl not pre- 
tend to fay; but the room is certainly now frequented 
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by MohummedanSf and has been for fome time, as theriC 
ate the reiriains of an old mofque- clofe before it ; and 
•within 'a raifed terrace, fuch as the Mohummedan de- 
votees are ufed to conllru£l/or their religious retire- 
ment. There are two infcriptions, one on each fide of 
the interior part of the entrance ; impreifions of both 
which my Moon/hee took off in the coiwfe of three days, 
with much trouble, and fufficient accuracy, to enable 
Mr. Wilkins to underftand and explain the whole of 
one ; though many Pandits, I was informed, who had 
feen the original engraving, had attempted in vain to 
decypher it. The other, which confilts of one line 
only, is unfortunately of a different charafter, and re- 
mains Hill unintelligible. 

The following letter and remarks, which Mr. Wilkins 
has favored me with, make it unnecefl'ary for me to 
fay any thing of the contents of the infcription. I can 
only regret with him that the date is yet undifcovered ; 
as what is now but a gratification of curiofity, might 
then have been a valuable clue to the illuftration of 
obfcure events in ancient hiftory. There are, however, 
feveral other caves in the adjoining hills, which I like- 
wife vifited, but had not time to take the infcriptions; 
and from thefe, I hope, a date will be difeovered. 

Were any other teftimony, befides the infcriptions, 
wanted, toihew that thefe caves were religious temples, 
the remains of, three defaced images near another, which 
I vifited, called Cnrram ChoJJdr, would be fufficient 
proof of it. A third, the name of which I could not 
learn, has its entrance very curioufly wrought with ele- 
phants, and other ornaments, of which I hope in a Ihort 
tiine to prefent a drawing to the Society. 
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A LETTER 

FROM 

CHARLES WILKINS, Esq. 


TO 

THE SECRETARY. 

DEAR SIR, 

H aving been fo fortunate as to make out the 
whole of the very curious infeription you were 
fo obliging as to lend me, I herewith return it, accom- 
panied by an e.xact Copy, in a reduced fize, interlined 
with each correfponding letter in the modern Dewnagar 
charafcler ; and alfo a Copy of my Trandation, which is 
as literal as the idioms would admit it to be. 

The charaSter is undoubtedly the moft ancient of any 
that have hitherto come under my infpe6tion. It is 
not only dilhrailar to that which is now in ufe, but 
even very materially dilFercnt from that we find in 
inferiptions of eighteen hundred years ago. But though 
the writing be not modern, the language is pure Sam- 
Jkreet, written in a long verfe, called Sardodla-veekrel- 
reeta^ and confifls of four paufes, of nineteen fyllables 
each, in this form : 


♦ O O-U-U O 1 *-•0 0»0-U U 


The metre was no fmall help in decyphering the 
vowels. 


The 
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The firft lines of the firft verfe allude to the ftory of 
Bh&xoanee's killiug the evil fpirit MdMeJhaJoSr^ who, 
in the difguife of a buflfaio, as the name imports, had 
fought with Eendrd, and his celeftial bands, fora hun- 
dred years, defeated him, and ufurped his throne. The 
ftory is to be found at large in a littje book called 
Chandee. The vanquifhed fpirits, being banilhed the 
heavens, and doomed to wander the earth, after a while 
aflemble, with their chid Eendrd at their head, and re- 
folve to lay their grievances before VUpimd and SUv^ 
Conduced by E rdhmd^ they repair into the prefence of 
thofe Deities, who heard their complaints with com- 
panion; and their anger was fo violent againft Udhee- 
JJidJdor^ that a kind of flame ilTued from their mouths, 
and from the mouths of the reft of the principal Gods, 
of which was formed a Goddefs of inexpreffible beauty 
with ten arms, and each hand holding a different wea-^ 
pon. This was a transfiguration of Bkawdnn, the con- 
fort of under which (he is generally called DShgd. 
She is fent againft theufurper. She mounts her lion, the 
gift of the mountain Heemaldy, (fnowyj and attacks 
the monfter, who fhifts his form repeatedly ; till at 
length the Goddefs planteth her foot upon his head^ and 
cuts it off with a fingle ftroke of her fword. Irnme- 
diately the upper part of a human body iflues through 
the neck of the headlefs buffalo, and aims a ftroke, which 
being warded off by the lion with his right paw, Ddorga 
puts an end to the combat, by piercing him through 
the heart with a fpear. I have in my poffeifiOn a ftatue 
of the Goddefs, with one foot on her lion, and the other 
on the monfter, in the attitude here laftly deferibed. 

The want of a date difappointed my expeftations. I 
had fome hopes that it was contained in the fingle line, 
which you informed me was taken from another part of 
the cave ; but, although I have not yet fucceeded in 
making out the whole, | have difeovered enough to 
^nvioce me that it contains nothing but an invocation. 



CHARLES WILKINS^ ESQ* Jtii 

If you fhould be fo fortunate as to obtain correft copies 
of the reft of the Infcriptions that are to be found in the 
Cdves of thofe mountains, 1 make no doubt but that we 
fhall meet with fome circumftance or other, that will 
guide us to a difcovery of their antiquity. 

I have the pleafure to fubfcribe myfelf| 

DEAR SIR, 

Your very Cncere Friend, 

And obedient humble Servant, 

CHARLES WILKINS, 
Calculta^ I'jth March, 1785. 


Vou I. 
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W HEN the foot of the Goddefs (a) was, with itS 
tinkling ornaments, planted upon the head of 
MaheeJhaiUr^ (b) all the blolTom of the new-blown 
flower of the fountain (c) was difpcrfed with difgrace 
by its fuperior beauty. May that foot, radiant with a 
fringe of refulgent beams ifluing from its pure bright 
naiis,endue you with a fteady and an unexampled devo- 
tion, offered up with fruits, and fliew you the way to 
dignity and wealth ! 

The illuftrious Yagna Varma was a Prince whofe 
greatnefs confifted in free-will offerings. His reputation 
wasas unfulliedas the moon. He was renowned amongft 
the Martial Tribes ; and although he was, by defeent, 
by wifdom, courage, charity, and other qualities, the 
fore-leader of the royal line; yet, from the natural hu- 
mility of his temper, he diflurbed not the powerful 
ocean. 

His aufpicious fon, Sarddola Vdrmd^ a Prince whofe 
magnificence flowed, as it were, from the tree of imagi- 
nation, (d) difplayed theenfignof royalty in facrifices, 

and 


(a) Bhawanee the wife of ,Seev. 

(b) The name of an evil Spirit. 

(c) Epithet of the lotus. 

(d) In the original Kdlpd tdroo, a fabulous tree which yielded 
tfaitig that Was demanded. 


3 
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and the world was fubdued by his infinite renown. He 
gratified the hopes of relations, friends, and dependants; 
and honor was achieved from the deed of death (e) near 
the uprifing ocean* 


By his pious fon, called Anmta Varma beCaufe of 
his infinite renown, the holy abode of us contempla- 
tive men, who are always ftudious for his good, and 
employed in his fervice, hath been increafed, and ren- 
dered famous, as long as the Earth, the Sun, and Moon, 
and ftarry Heaven, fliall endure ; and Katyayanee (J) 
having taken fanftuary, and being placed, in this cavern 
of the wonderful Veeiir'dya (g) mountains* 


The holy Prince gave unto Bhdwdnee^ in perpetuity, 
the village ■ ' ■— (h) and its hilly lands, by whofe 

iofty mountain-tops the funny beams are cafi: in fhade. 
Its filth and impurities are waihed away by the precious 
(lores of the Mdhdnddd^ (i) and it is refrefhed by the 
breezes from the waving PreeydngSos ( k) and BdkUlai 
(1) of its groves 


X % TRANSEATIOl^ 


fe) He was probably carried to Oangd-Sagdr to die. 

(fjOue of the names of Deorgd or Bowanee. 

(g) The name of the chain of mountains which commences at 
Chanar. 

^ Xh) The name, which consisted of two long syllables, is wwt* 
ing in the original. 

(i) Probably the river called the Maftomh in R£MiiKi.*s Mim 
hf South Bafyir. 
fk) Probably die Champa,. 

{IJ MiaHkcrfa, 
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XI. 

TRANSLATION 


OF A 

SANSCRIT INSCRIPTION, 

COPIED FROM A STONE AT BOODDHA GAYA, 

By Mr. WILMOT, 1785. 

Tranjlaied by CHARLES WILKINS, Efq. 

I N the raidft of a wild and dreadful fpreft, flourifhing 
with trees of fweet-fcented flowers, and abounding 
In fruits and roots, infeftedwith lions and tigers, defti- 
tute of human fociety, and frequented by the Moonees, 
refided Bbod-dhd, the Author of Happinefs, and a por- 
tion of Naraycn. This Deity H&rU, who is the Lord 
Hdreefa, the pofTelTor of all, appeared in this ocean of 
natural Beings at the clofe of the Devdpdrd, and begin- 
ning of the Kdlee Yoog, He who is omniprefent, and 
everlaftingly to be contemplated, the Supreme Being, 
the Eterfial One, the Divinity worthy to be adored by 
the moft praife-worthy of mankind, appeared here with 
a portion of his divine nature. 

' > 

^ Once upon a time the illuftrious Aindrd, renowned 
amongd men, coming here, difcovered the place of the 
Supreme Being, Bodd-dhd, in the great foreft. Thd 
wife Amdrd endeavoured to render the God BSM-dhd 
propitious by fuperior fervicej and he remained in th© 
foreft for the fpace of twelve years, feeding upon robts 
and fruits, and fleeping upon the bare earth ; and he 
performed the vow of a Moonee, and was without tranf- 

.greftion. 
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greiHon. He performed afts of fevere mortificatibn, for 
he was a man of infinite refolution, with a compaffionate 
heart. One night he had a vifion, and heard a voice 
faying, “ Name whatever boon thou wanted.” Am&rH 
Deva, having heard this, was aflonifhed, and with due 
reverence replied, “Fird,givem'ea vifitation, and then 
“ grant me fuch a boon.” He bad another dream in 
the night, and the voice faid, “ How can there be an 
“ apparition in the Kalee Yoog ? The fame reward may 
be obtained from the fight of an image, or from the 
worffiip of an image, as may be derived from the 
“ immediate vifitation of a Deity.” Having heard this, 
he caufed an image of the Supreme Spirit Bood-dha to 
be made, and he worfhipped it, according to the law, 
with perfumes, incenfes, and the like ; and he thus glo- 
rified the name of that Supreme Being, the incarnation 
of a portion of Vee/hnoo : “ Reverence be unto thee in 
“ the form of Bood-dha ! Reverence be unto the Lord 
“ of the Earth ? Reverence be unto thee, an incarnation 
“ of the Deity and the Eternal One ! Reverence be unto 
“ thee, O God, in the form of the God of Mercy : the 
“ difpeller of pain and trouble, the Lord of all things, 
“ the Deity who overcometh the fins of the E'oo^, 

“ the Guardian of the Univerfe, the Emblem -of Mercy 
“ toward thofe who ferve thee — O'm ! the pofTefforofall 
“ things in vital form ! Thou art Brahma, Veejhnoo, and 
“ Mdheja! Thou art Lord of the Univerfe ! Thou art, 
“ under the proper form of all things, moveable and 
“ immoveable, the poffelfor of the whole ! and thus X 
adore thee. Reverence be unto the Beftow’er of Sal- 
“ vation, and Rejhcekefd, the Ruler of the Faculties ! 
“ Reverence be unto thee (Kefava) the Dcftroyer of the 
“ Evil Spirit Kefee ! O, JDdmorddra, fhew me favour ! 
“ Thou art he who refteth upon the face of the milky 
“ ocean, and who lyeth upon the ferpent Sefd. Thou 
“ art Trfeviekrdmd,^\\osii three ftridesencompaffedthe 
“ Earth ! I adore thee, who art celebrated by a thoufand 
♦* names, and under various forms, in the fhape of 

Bood- 
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BoSd-dha^ the God of Mercy ! Be propitious, O Moft 
“High God!” 

Having thus worfliipped the Guardian of Mankind, 

became like one of the juft. He joyfully caufed a 
holy temple to be built, of a wonderful conftruftion, and 
therein were fet up the divine foot of Vtejhnoo^ for ever 
purifier of the fin§ of mankind, the images of the Pdn- 
dod'Sf and of the defcents of Veejhnoo : and in like man» 
ner of Brahma^ and the reft of the Divinities. 

This place is renowned; and it is celebrated by the 
name of Bhbod-dha Gcya. The forefathers of him who 
fhall perform the ceremony of the Sradha at this place 
fhall obtain falvation. The great virtue of the Sradha 
performed here, is to be found in the book called Vdyed~ 
pbbrdna : an Epitome of which hath by me been en- 
graved upon ftone, 

Veekramddeetya was certainly a king renowned in the 
world. So in his court there were nine leai.ned men, 
celebrated under the epithet of the Nava-ratnaneb^ or 
nine jewels ; one of whom was Amdrd Devd, who was 
the king’s chief counfellor, a man of great genius and 
profound learning, and the greateft favourite of his 
prince. He it certainly was who built the holy temple, 
which deftroyeth fin, inaplacein Jamboodweep^ where 
the mind being fteady, it obtains its wifhes; and in a 
place where it may obtain falvation, reputation, and en- 
joyment, even in the country of Bhdrata\ and the pro- 
vince oi Keckata^ where the place of Bbbd-dhd^ purifier 
of the finful, is renowned. A crime of an hundred-fold 
fliall undoubtedly be expiated from a fight thereof, of 
a thoufand-fold from a touch thereof, and of a hundred 
thoufand Ibid from worfhipping thereof. But where is 
the life of faying fo much of the great virtues of this 
place ? Even the hofts of heaven worfhip with joyful 
fervice both day and night, 


That 
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That it may be known to learned men, that he verily 
erefted the houfe of BoSd-dha, I have recorded, upon a 
flone, the authority of the place, as a falf-evident tefti- 
mony, on Friday, the fourth day of the new moon, in 
the month of Madhoo, when in the feventh or manfion 
of Gdnifa, and in the year of the Era of VukramddeHya 
1005. 


XII. To 
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To 

Secretary to the Asiatick Society. 

SIR, 

TlEFORE I Xth Calcutta, di Gentleman, with whom I 
chanced to be difcourfing of that fed of people 
\yrho are diftinguifhed from the worfliippers of Brahma^ 
and the followers of Mahommed, by the appellation Seek, 
informed me that there ,was a confiderable number of 
them fettled in the city of Patna, where they had a 
College for teaching the tenets of their philofophy. . As 
Patna was in my way to Banaris, I no fooner arrived 
there, than I inquired after the College, and I was pre- 
fently conduded to it; and I now requeft you will 
pleafe to lay before the Society the few Obfervations and 
Inquiries which a fingle vifit of about two hours would 
admit of my making. If, fuch as they are, they Ihould 
hereafter be found ufeful, either as a clue to guide ano- 
ther in his refearches in the fame path, or to add to 
fome future account to render it more complete, my 
end in troubling you to lay it before the Society is 
fully anfwered. 

I have the honour to fubfcribe myfelf, 

SIR, 

Your moft obedient humble Servant, 

CHARLES WILKINS. 


March, 1781; 
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OlfervcUions on the Seeks and their College, 

T FOUND the College ofthe<ys^^jfituated in one of th« 
.narrow ftreets of Patna^ at no very confiderable dif- 
tance from the Cuftom-houfe. I was permitted to enter 
the outward gate ; but as foon as I came to tbe fteps 
which led up into the Chapel, or public hall, I was 
civilly accofted by two of the Society. I alked them if 
I might afcend into the hall. They faid it was a place 
of worlhip, open to me and to all men ; but, at the 
fame time, intimated, that I muft take off my ftioes. 
As I confidered this ceremony in the lame light as un- 
covering my head upon' entering any of our temples 
dedicated to the Deity, I did not helitate to comply ; 
and I was then politely conduced into the hall, and feated 
upon a carpet in the midll of the afl’cmbly, which was fo 
numerous as almoft to fill the room. The whole build- 
ing forms a fquare of about forty feet, raifed from the 
ground about fix or eight fteps. The hall is in the 
center, divided from four other apartments by wooden 
arches, upon pillars of the fame materials, all neatly 
carved. This room is rather longer than it is broad. 
The floor was covered with a neat carpet, and furniftied 
with fix or feven low delks, on which flood as many 
of the books of their law ; and the walls, above the 
arches, were hung with European looking-glafles in 
gold frames, and piftures of Mujfulman Princes and 
Hindoo Deities. A little room, which, as you enter, is 
iituated at the left-hand end of the hall, is the chancel, 
and is furniflied with an altar covered with a cloth of 
gold, upon which was laid a round black ftiield over a 
long broad-fword, and on either fide a ehowry of pea- 
cock’s feathers, mounted in a filver handle. The altar 
was raifed a little above the ground, in a declining pofi- 
tion. Before it flood a low kind of throne, plated with 
fllverj but rather too ftnall to be ufeful : about it were fe- 

veral 
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veral fil ver flower-pots and rofe-water bottles ;andon the 
left hand flood three fmall urns^ which appeared to be 
copper, furnilhed with notches to receive the donations 
of the charitable. There flood alfo near the altar, on a 
low deflt, a great book, of a folio fize, from which fome 
portions are daily read in their divine fervice. It waS 
covered over with a blue mantle, on which were print- 
ed, in filver letters, fome felctl palfages of their law. 


After I had had a long converfation with two of the 
congregation, who had politely feated themfelves on each 
fide of me on the carpet, and whom I found very intelli- 
gent, notice was given that it was noon, and the hour of 
divine fervice. The congregation arranged themfelves 
upon the carpet, on each fide of the hall, fo as to leave 
a fpace before the altar from end to end. The great 
book, defli, and all, was brought with fome little cere- 
mony from the altar, and placed at the oppofite extre- 
mity of the hall. An old man, with a reverend filver 
beard, kneeled down before the defk with his face to- 
wards the altar ; and on one fide of him fat a man with 
a fmall drum, and two or three with cymbals. The 
book was now opened, and the old man began to chant 
to the time of the drum and the cymbals j and, at the 
conclufion of every verfe, moft of the congregation 
joined chorus in a refponfe, with countenances exhibit- 
ing'great marks of joy. Their tones were by no means 
harfli i the time was quick : and I learnt that the fubjeft 
was a Hymn in praife of the unity, the omniprefence, 
and the omnipotence, of the Deity. I was Angu- 
larly delighted with the geflures of the old man : I 
never faw a countenance fo expreflive of infelt joy, 
whilft he turned Rbout from one to the other, as it 
were, befpeaking their aflents to thofe truths which his 
very foul feemed to be engaged in chanting forth. The 
Hymn being concluded, which confifled of about twenty 
verfcs,the whole congregation got up, and prefented their 

faces 
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hces with joined hands towards the altar, in the attitude 
of prayer. A young man now ftood forth ; and, with a 
loud voice and diftin6t accent, folemnly pronounced a 
long prayer, or kind of liturgy, at certain periods of 
which all the people joined in a general refponfe, fay- 
ing, Wa Gooroo ! They prayed againft temptation ; for 
grace to do good j for the general good of mankind ; 
a particular blefling to the Seeks ; and for the fafety 
of thofe who at that time were on their travels. This 
prayer was followed by a ihort bleffing from the old 
man, and an invitation to the alTcmbly to paitake of a 
friendly feaft. The book was then clofed, and reftored 
to its place at the altar; and the people being feated as 
before, two men entered, bearing a large iron caldron, 
called a curray^ juft taken from the fire, and placed it 
in the center of the hall upon a low ftool. Thefe were 
followed by others with five or fix difties, fome of 
which were Of filver, and a large pile of leaves, fewed 
together with fibres, in the form of plates. One of 
thefe plates was given to each of the company without 
diftinftion ; and the dilhes being filled from the caldron, 
their contents were ferved out till every one had got 
his ftiare. Myfelf was not forgotten ; and, as I w'as 
refolved not to give them the fmalleft occafion for 
offence, I ate up my portion. It was a kind of fweet- 
meat, of the confiftence of foft brown fugar, compofed 
of flower and fugar mixed up with clarified butter, 
which is called ghee. Had not the ghee been rancid, I 
Ihould have relilhed it better. We were next ferved 
with a few fugar plums ; and here ended the feaft, and 
the ceremonies of the day. They told me the religious 
part of the ceremony was daily repeated five times. I 
no>^ took my leave, inviting fome of the principal men 
amongft them, who were about to return to their own 
country through Banaris, to pay me a vifit. 

In the courfe of the converfation I was engaged in 
with the two Seeks before the fervice, I Was able to 

gather 
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gather the following circumftances. That the founder 
of their faith was called Naneek Sah, who flouriftied 
about four hundred years ago at Punjab, and who, be- 
fore bis apoftafy, was a Hindoo of the KJhctry, or itiili- 
tary tribe ; and that his body difappeared as the Hindoos 
and the MuJJulmans were difputing for it ; for upon 
their removing the cloth which covered it, it was gone. 
That he left behind him a book, compofed by himfelf, 
in verfe, and the language of Punjab, (but a charaQer 
partly of his own invention,) w'hich teaches the doc- 
trines of the faith he had eftablifiied. That they 
call this charafler, in honour of their founder, Gooroo- 
Mooihee : “ Jrom the mouth oj the preceptor," That 
this book, of which that (landing near the altar, and feve- 
ral others in the hall, were copies, teaches that there is 
hut one God, omnipotent and oraniprefent ; filling all 
fpace, and pervading all matter; and that he is to be 
worfitipped and invoked. That there will be a day of 
ret: ibution, when virtue will be rewarded and vice 
punilhedj (I forgot to afk in what manner.) That it 
not only commands univerl'al toleration, but forbids 
difputes with thofe of another perfuafion. That it for- 
bids murder, theft, and fuch other deeds as are, by the 
majority of mankind, efteemed crimes againft fociety; 
and inculcates the praftice of all the virtues, but par- 
ticularly an univerfal philanthropy, and a general hof- 
pitality to ftrangers and travellers. This is all my fhort 
vifit would permit me to learn of this book. It is a 
folio volume, containing about four or five hundred 
pages. 

They told me further, that fome years after this book 
of Naneek Sah had been promulgated, another made its 
appearance, now held in almoil as much efieem as the 
former. The name of the author has efcaped my me- 
mory ; but they favoured me with an extradl from the 
book itfclf in praife of the Deity. The palf|ge had 
ftruck my ear on my firft entering the hall, when the 

jtudenU 
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ftudents were all engaged in reading. From the fimi- 
larity of the language to the Hindnovee, and many 
Shanfcrit words, I was able to underftand a good deal 
of it; and I hope^ at fome future period, to have the 
honour of layingaTranflation of it before the Society. 
They told me I might have copies of both their books, 
if I would be at the expenfe of tranfcribing them, 

I next inquired why they were called Seth^ and they 
told me it was a word borrowed from one of the com- 
mandments of their founder, which fignifies, “ Learn 
“ thou;"' and that it was adopted to diftinguifh the feft 
foon after he difappeared. The word, as is well known, 
has the fame import in the Hindoovee. 

I afked them what were the ceremonies ufed in ad- 
mitting a profelyte. A perfon having fhewn a fincerc 
inclination to renounce his former opinions to any five 
or more Seeks aflembled together, in any place, as well 
on the highway as in a houfe of worfliip, they fend to 
the firft fhop where fweetmeats are fold, and procure a 
fmall quantity of a particular fort, which is very com- 
itlon, and, as I recollebt, they call Batdfd ; and having 
diluted it in pure water, they fprinklc fome of it on the 
body, and into the eyes of the .convert ; whilft one of 
the beft inftrufted repeats to him, in any language with 
which he is converfant, the chief canons of their faith, 
exacting from him a folemn promife to abide by them 
the reft of his life. This is the whole of the ceremony. 
The new convert may then choofe a Gooroo^ or precep- 
tor, to teach him the language of their fcriptures, who 
firft gives him the alphabet to learn, and fo leads him 
on, by flow degrees, until he wants no further inftruc- 
tion.. They offered to admit me into their Society; but 
I defined the honour j contenting myfelf with the 
alphabet ; which they told me to guard as the apple of 

mjr 
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my cj^hf as it was a facred charaQerJ I find it difiera 
but little from the Dezonagur : the number, order, and 
powers of the letters are exaftly the fame. The lan- 
guage itfelfis a mixture of Perjian^ Arabick, and fome 
Shanferiti grafted upon the provincial dialed of Pwn- 
jah, which is a kind of Hindoovee, or, as it is vulgarly^ 
called hv us. Moors, 
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XIII. 

AN EXTRACT OF A LETTER 

FROM 

FRANCIS FOWKE, Esq. 

TO THE PRESIDENT. 

'’ I ■'HE drawings of Jeewun Shah and the Been will be 
difpatched in a ftnall boat to-morrow, Youwifiied 
to have had the two attendant muficians in the fame 
drawing with Jeewun Shah ; but the draftfman was not 
equal to the perfpeftive of this ; he would have run all 
the figures one into the other ! and as he has fucceeded 
tolerably well with the principal figures, J thought it 
was better to be fure of that, efpecially as the other 
figures can eafily be added by a European I have 

a double pleafure in fending you the enclofed account 
of the Been. In obliging you, I look forward to the 
inftruftive amufement I fiiall fliare with the public at 
large in the refult of your refearches into this fubje6l of 
Indian mufic; and I am exceedingly happy, by furnifli- 
ing you with fafts, highly necelfary indeed, but the 
mere work of care and obfervation, to give you greater 
leifure for the contemplation of the whole. You may 
abfolutely depend upon the accuracy of all that I have 
faid refpeQ;ing the conftruftion and fcaleof this inftru- 
ment : it has been done by meafurement : and, with 
regard to the intervals, I would not depend upon my 
ear, but had the Been tuned to the harpfichord,. and 
compared the inftruments carefully, note by note, more 
than once. What I myfelf am aware of, will certainly 
.pot efcape your penetration, that there may be a little 
,of the bias of hypothefis, or an opinion pretty ftrongly 
eftabliflied, in what I have faid of the confined modu-> 
lation of the Indian mufic. But it is eafy to feparate 
«iy experiments and conjefturesj and my prejudices 

cannot 
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caDQOt miflead you j though they may poffibly fuggeft 
a ufefui hint, as half errors often do. 


The Been is a fretted inftrument of the guittar kind. 
The finger-board is 2 1 fths inches long. A little beyond 
each end of the finger-board are two large gourds, and 
beyond thefe are the pegs and tail-piece which hold the 
wires. The whole length of the inftrument is three 
feet feven inches. The firft gourd is fixed at ten inches 
from the top, and the fecond is about two feet 1 
The gourds are very large, about fourteen inches dia- 
meter, and have a round piece cut out of the bottom, 
about five inches diameter. The finger-board is about 
tw'o inches wide. The wires are feven in number, and 
confift of two fteel ones, very clofe together, in the 
right fide ; four brafs ones on the finger-board; and 
one brafs one on the left fide. They are tuned in the 
following manner. ‘ 
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The great fingularity of this inftrument is the height 
of the frets ; that neareft the nut is one inch and that 
at the other .extremity about, ^-ths of an inch, and the 
deercafe is pretty gradual. By this means the finger' 
never touches the finger-board itfelf. The frets are 
fixed on with wax by the performer himfelf, which hc. 
does intirely by ear. This was alTerted by Pear Cawn^ 
the brother of jeewun Skah^ who was ill at the timfe': 
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but Pear Cawn is a performer very little, if at all, in- 
ferior to Shah, The frets of Pear Cawn' s 

inftrument were tolerably exaft. Any little difference 
is eafily correSed by the preffure of the finder. Indeed, 
the performers are fond, on any note that is at all long, 
of preffing the firing very hard, and Jetting itreturn im- 
mediately to its natural tenfion, which produces a found 
fomething like the clofe fhake on the violin ; but not 
with fo agreeable an effeft; for it appears fometimcs 
to alter the found half a tone. 


The frets are nineteen in number. The notes that 
they give will appear on the following fcale. I have 
added below the names which the performer himfelf 
gives to the notes in his own language. It is very ob- 
fcrvable, that the femitones change their names on the 
fame femitone as in the European fcale. 
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On the wires R and S, which are thofe principally 
ufed, there is an extent of two ottaves, a whole note with 
all the half notes complete in the firft oQave, but the gif 
and b b wanting in the fecond. The performer’s apo- 
VoL. I. Y logy 
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logy for this was, that he cottld eafily get thofe notes by 
preffing the firing a little hard upon the frets f » and a [ij, 
which is very true from the height of the frets ; but he 
alferted that this was no defe£l in his particular inftru- 
ment, but that all Bee7is were made fo. The wires TU 
are feldora ufed, except open. 


The Been is held over the left Ihoulder, the upper 
gourd relling on that flioulder, and the lower one on 
the right knee. 


The frets are flopped with the left-hand ; the firfl 
and fecond fingers are principally ufed. The little fin- 
ger of the hand is fometimes ufed to flrike the note V. 
The third finger is feldom ufed, the hand fhifting up and 
down the finger-board with great rapidity. The fingers 
of the right hand are ufed to flrike the firings of this 
hand ; the third finger is never ufed. The two firfl 
fingers flrike the wires on the finger-board, and the little 
finger flrikcs the two wires. The two firfl fingers of 
this hand arc defended by a piece of wire put on the 
tops of them in the manner of a thimble : when the 
performer plays flrong, this caufes a very jarring dif- 
agreeable found ; whereas, when he plays foftly, the 
tone of the inflrument is remarkably pleafing. 


The flyle of mufic on this inflrument is in general 
that of great execution. I could hardly ever difeover 
any regular air or fubjefl. The mufick feems to con- 
fift of a number of detached paffages, fomc very regu- 
lar in their afeent and defeent; and thofe that are play- 
ed foftly, are mofl of them both uncommon and pleaf- 
ing. 


The open wires are flruck, from time to time, in a 

manner 
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manner that, I think, prepares the ear for a change of 
modulation, ■ to which the uncommonly full and fine 
tones of thefe notes greatly contribute ; but the ear is, 
I think, always difappointed : and if there is ever any 
tranfition from the principal key, I am inclined to think 
it is very fhort. Were there any other circumftances 
refpefting the Indian mufic, which led to fuppofe that 
it has, at fome period, been much fuperior to theprefent 
praftice, the Ityle, fcale and antiquity of this inftru- 
mentj would, I think, greatly confirm the fuppofition. 


Y 2 A DESCRIPTION 
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XIV. 

A D|:SCRIPTION 

OF THE 


MAHWAH TREE. 

% Uiut. CHARLES HAMILIVN. 

T here is a very curious and ufefiil tree, called, by 
the natives of Bahar, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the Mdhwah^ or Mdwee : but the Sanfcrit name 
is Madhtka^ or Madhudruma. 

It is of the clafs of the Polyandria Monogynia of 
Linnaeus^ but of a genus not defcribed by him. 

The calyx is monopbyllous, quadrifid, half divided, 
and imbricated in its divided part ; the two oppofite 
and outer covering, in part, the two oppofite and inner 
parts. 

The corolla is monopetalous, having an inflated tube 
for its lower part, of near an inch long, thick, flefhy, and 
of a cream colour: from this aiife nine fmall leav&s, as 
it were, like petals, from a calyx, that are imbricated 
and twilled one over the other, from right to left, 
clafping the lower part of the llylein a pointy by which 
they feem to ferve, in fonie refperi, like forceps, to 
detach the whole corolla at the feafon of its dropping. 
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There arc no filaments : but the antherce, which are 
in number moft commonly twenty-fix, long, fcabrous, 
and fpear-headed, are infcrted in rows, on the infide 
and upper part of the tube of the corolla. 

The Jlyle is long, round, and tapering, and projefls 
about an inch beyond the corolla. It is fucceeded by a 
drupe, with a thick pericarpium, bilocular, containing 
two feeds or kernels, covered with a dark brown (kin* 
There are often, however, three of thefe'in three fepa- 
rate divifions. 

The flowers rife in bunches from the extremities of 
the fmaller branches, and have each a pedicle of about 
an inch and a half long. Thefe arc moltly turned down- 
wards, whence the corollas more eafily drop olF. 

The tree, when full grown, is about the fize of a com- 
mon mango-tree^ with a bufliy head, and oval leaves, a 
little pointed. Its roots fpreading horizontally, are funk 
but little in the earth. The trunk, which is often of a 
t:onfiderable thicknefs, rifes feldom to any great height, 
without giving off branches : it is, however, not uncom- 
mon to fee it (hoot up clear to the length of eight or ten 
feet. The wood itfelf is moderately hard, finegrained, 
and of a reddifh colour. 

By incifion, the tree affords a refinous gum [vom the 
bark. 

The flowers are of a nature very extraordinary, differ- 
ing effentially from thofe of any other plant with which 
I am acquainted, as they have not in any refpefl the 
ufual appearance of luch, but rather referable berries ; 
and I, like many Others, had long conceived them to 
be the fruit of the Mdhwah. The tree drops its leaves 
in the month of February ; and early in March thefe 

flowers 
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ffOK^trs begin to come in clutters of thirty, forty, # 
fifty, from the extremity of every fmall branch ; and 
from this period till the latter end of April, as the 
flowers come to maturity, (for they never open or ex- 
pand,) they continue falling off, with their anthercct in 
the mornings, a little after fun-rife, when they are ga- 
thered ; and afterwards: dried by an expofure of a few 
days in the fun. When thus prepared, they very much 
referable a dried grape, both in tafte and flavour. 


Immediately after the flowers drop off, frefli flioots 
are made for the new leaves, which foon make their 
appearance, coming presently to their full growth. 

The fruit (properly fo called) is of two forts in fhape j 
the one refembling a fmall walnut ; the other fomewhat 
larger, and pointed. It is ripe towards the middle of 
May, and continues dropping from the tree till the 
whole fall ; which is generally about the beginning, or 
towards the middle, of June. The outer covering, or 
pericarpium, which isof afoft texture, commonly burtts 
in the fall, fo that the feeds are very eafily fqueezed out 
of it. The feeds are fomewhat of the fhape, but longer 
than an olive, 

Thefe feeds are replete with a thick oil, of the».con- 
fiftence of butter or which is obtained by expref- 
fion. 

From this defeription it may eafily be conceived 
that the Mdhwah-tree, and its produftions, are of An- 
gular and general ufe, efpecially in thofe dry and barren 
countries which, from the nature of their fituation, are 
not fo well calculated for producing in plenty, or per- 
feflion, the other ncccflaries of life. 


The 
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The corolla, or flowers, after being dried as before 
defcribed, are eaten by the natives raw, or dreffed with 
their cuffies; and, when even limply boiled with rice, 
they afford a ftrengthening and wholefome nourilhment. 
They are, indeed, often applied to a lefs laudable pur- 
pofe ; for being fomented, the^^ yield, by diftillation, a 
ftrong fpirit, which the people here fell fo very cheap, 
that for one pice (about a halfpenny) may bepurchafed 
no lefs than a cutcha feer, (above a pint Englijh,) 
which any man may get completely drunk. Thefe 
flowers, make an article of trade ; being exported from 
this country to Patna, and elfewhere, in ho inconfider- 
able quantities. 


The oil yielded by the fruit, as before-mentioned, 
refembles ghee fo much, that, being cheaper, the na- 
tives often mix it with that commodity. They ufe it, 
the fame as ghee, in their viftuals, and in the compofi- 
tion of fome forts of fweetmeats j and burn it in their 
lamps. It is alfo regarded as a falutary remedy, applied 
exteriorly to wounds, and all cutaneous eruptions. It 
is, at firft, of the confiftence of common oil, but foon 
coagulates. After being kept for fome time,, it ac- 
quires a bitterifh tafte and rancid fmell, which renders 
it fomewhat lefs agreeable as an article of food ; but 
this is an inconvenience, which, by the oil being pro- 
perly clarified, and prepared at firft, might be perhaps 
avoided. This oil is alfo exported, both in its adul- 
terated and original ftate, to Patna, and other parts of 
the low country. 


I do not know any purpofe to which the gum has 
ever been applied j but if found, upon trial, to be of 
wfe, it might be colle6ted in large quantities. The beft 
leafons for this would be in the months of March and 
April, about the time the flowers came out, when the 

tree 
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ftfems to be moft replete with it. Such an opera- 
tion, indeed, would probably diminifti its produce in 
the fruit and flower ; but, where it was fufficiently 
cultivated, the lofs in thofe could be but little felt. 


The wood, from what has been already faid of it, 
cannot be expefted to be often had in beams of any 
confiderable lengthy fo as to make it fo very ufeful in 
building, as it would otherwife be, from its not being 
liable to be eat by the white ants. Mr. Keif, however, 
tells me that, when he was at Chowfee, (a village upon 
the Cararnnaffa, near BuxarJ he had beams of it, which 
were, to the beft of his remembrance, above twenty feet 
long. But in many other refpeQs it is a moft ufeful 
wood ; and, as it is tough, and of a ftrong texture, it 
might, perhaps, be employed to advantage in fliip- 
building, in which cafe, if properly cultivated in many 
grounds that feem well adapted for it, and fit for little 
elfe, it might thus in time become a valuable article 
in that branch at Calcutta, whither it could eafily be 
tranfported during the rainy feafon, from almoft any 
part of thefe countries, by feveral rivers that are then 
fufficiently full to float it down. 


The tree, I am told, will grow in the moft barren 
ground, even amongft ftones and gravel, where there 
is the leaft appearance of a foil ; and it feems to deftroy 
^11 the fmaller trees and bruftiwood about it; yet it 
does not refufe a rich foil either : Mr. Keir having ob- 
ferved to me, that the few he had feen about Buxar, 
where it is certainly very good, were both taller, and 
feemed to thrive much better, than any he had ever met 
within Rumgur, Itdoesnotrequiremuchwo^wre,feem- 
ing to produce nearly as well in the drieft as in moft favor-* 
able years ; and in every fituation ; and is therefore admir-^ 
ably fitted for the convenience of the inhabitants ol" thefe 

billy 
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hilly countries, which are peculiarly fubjefl; to long and 
fevere droughts during the hot months. 


Yet, notwithftanding its utility, and the immenfe 
quantity of ground that feems fo well adapted to the 
growth of it, both here, and in the neighbouring pro^ 
vinces of Catak, Pacheet, Rotas^ &c. (the greateft part 
of which, indeed, feems ht for no other ufefu! produc- 
tion,) I ‘►have myfelf never obferved, nor can I find 
any of my acquaintance who ever have remarked, one 
Angle tree in its infant (late. We can fee, every where, 
full grown trees in great abundance; but never meeting 
with any young plants, both I, and all whom I have 
fpoken to on the fubjett, are at fome lofs to conceive 
how they fliould have come here. Neither can the 
country people themfelves, of whom I have enquired, 
give any rational account of this: although it appears 
pretty evident that numbers of them mult have been 
cultivated fome time or other, every village having 
many of them growing about it. 


This is a circumftance which fufficiently marks the 
true character of the lower order of natives in their moft 
fupine indolence and floth; owing chiefly, perhaps, to 
the ignorantandllupid rapacity of i\\c\x Rajah$, Zimeen*^ 
dars<i and other landholders^ and their total inattention 
to the welfare of thofe dejefted wretches, from whom, 
they derive their confequence and power. Of their bafe 
indiflPerence to the interefts of thofe whom they thus 
alFeft to hold beneath their regard, many ftriking in« 
ftances occurred to me in the courfe of my enquiries 
upon this very fubjeft ; and it was not long ago that, 
aflting fome quettions concerning the Mdhwah of a 
Zimeendar in this neighbourhood, he anfwered, that 
“ it was the food of the poor people, and how Ihould 
he knbvr any thing about it !’* 


It 
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It was this ftrange negleft of the culture of it, ahd a 
knowledge of its ufefulnefs, which firft led me to en- 
quire into the nature of this tree, from which the bulk 
of the people hereabouts already draw fuch great bene- 
fits; in order to know whether they might not increafe 
it without any great trouble to themfelves ; and whether 
thereby the revenue might not alfo be increafed, and a 
certain provifion be made againft famines, from which 
the natives often fuffer feverely in thefe higher diftri6ls. 


To effeO; this, it would be neceflary to give the ryoti 
every poflible encouragement to raife the tree from the 
feeds; but as the torpid apathy of thefe people, whether 
natural or acquired, will ever prevent their being moved 
to any exertion by a profpeQ, however alluring, of 
dijlant advantage, I apprehend the only way of bringing 
this about, would be making the planting and raifing 
of a certain number of Mdhwahs (in proportion to the 
value of the tenure) an article in their Kabuleeats^ or 
agreements. 


The tree, as has been already obferved, will grow 
almoft any where. It ought to be fown about the be- 
ginning of the rains, either in beds (to be afterwards 
tranfplanted) or at about thirty or forty feet diftance, in 
the ground defigned for it. It is faid that, in feven 
years, the trees will give flowers and fruit; in ten, they 
will yield about half their common produce ; and that 
in twenty years they come to their full growth ; after 
which, if my information be good, they will laft near 
one hundred years. This account, I acknowledge, muft 
neceflarily be very vague and uncertain, as I never have 
met with a Angle perfon who appeared to have had 
cither opportunity or inclination to obferve its pro- 
grefs. Such, however, is what the country people fay 
of it. 


I am 
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lam told that a good tree will eafily give four puckhd 
maunds (about three hundred weight averdupois) of 
dried flowers, which will fell here for about two rupees; 
and of feeds it will afford about two maunds ; and this 
of oil will yield twenty-fix Jeers puckha weight, (near 
6olb.) which, in a year like this, when oil is cheap, will 
fell at this place for two rupees more. It is to be ob- 
ferved, however, that every tree will not give fo much ; 
neither are the flowers and oil fo clear in any part of the 
hills as at Chatra ; but, allowing only half of this, or 
lefs, to be the produ6t of each tree, (though it might be 
rendered Hill much greater by the, very leafl care and 
induftry in the cultivation of it,) within the fpace of 
twenty years, a fubfiftence might be railed to the inha- 
bitants, and a conliderable revenue to the proprietors 
of the lands, throughout an immenfe traQ; of country ; 
the greateft part of which, in its prefent ftate, is little 
better than a barren wafte, and cannot pay one Angle 
anna to the Zimeendar or the Government. That fuch 
an advantage might be derived from it, may be proved 
by the moft moderate calculation; for, fuppofing the 
trees to be fown at about forty feet diftance from each 
other, on each begah (about the third of an acre) might 
ftand eight trees; and, fuppofing the produft of each 
tree to be only half a rupee, there would be four rupees 
of anuual value on a begah of ground ; half of which 
going to the proprietor, it would thus give a far bet- 
ter rent than the generality of the beft grounds in thefe 
parts; and the labourer would have a produce, without 
any other trouble than that of fowing the feed, and 
fencing the ground whilft the trees were young ; an4 
that of annually gathering the flowers, and preparing 
the oil, when they arrive at their proper fize; and they 
would probably begin to give a produce within lefs 
than ten years after the fowing. 


As this tree will yield nearly its ufual quantity of 
flowers and fruit in feafons when, for want of rain, 

every 
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every other crop fails, if thus cultivated, it would afford 
the inhabitants a fure and certain refource, under the 
moft dreadful, and what has hitherto been, to them, 
the moft deftruftive, of all calamities, famine. It is 
well known that the rice, and other forts of grain, 
which form the chief part of their fuftenance, require 
a confidcrable degree of moifture to bring them to per- 
fection. An unufually dry feafon deftroys the harveft 
in thofe articles, and reduces the ryoti in general to the 
utmoft mifery j a predicament into which they could 
hardly fall, even in the fevereft dearth of grain, whilft 
they had plenty of the flowers and fruit of the Mdhwah 
to depend upon. 


It may be here not improper to obferve, that Mr. 
Keir is now fowing a few acres with the feed of thisufe- 
ful tree, and means to fence it ; which may, perhaps, 
time, tempt others to follow fo good an example. 


Chafra, Ramgur^ July 6, 1785. 
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XV. 


OF THE 

METHOD OF DISTILLING 

As PRACTISED BY THE NATIVES AT ChATRA 

IN Ramgur., and in the other Provin- 
ces, PERHAPS WITH BUT LITTLE VARIA- 
TION. 


By ARCHIBALD KEIR, Esq. 

T he body of the ftill they ufe is a common, large, 
unglazed, earthern water jar, nearly globular, of 
about twenty-five inches diameter at the widefl part of 
it, and twenty-two inches deep to the neck, which neck 
riles two inches more, and is eleven inches wide in the 
opening. Such, at lealt, was the fize of the one I 
meafured ; which they filled about a half with fomented 
Mdhwah Jloxvers, that fwam in the liquor to be diftilled. 

The jar they placed in a furnace, not the moft artifi- 
cial, though feemingly not ill adapted to give a great 
heat with but very little fuel. This they made by 
digging a round iiole in the ground, about twenty inches 
wide, and full three feet deep ; cutting an opening in 
the front, doping down to the bottom, on the fides 
perpendicular, of about nine inches wide, and fifteen 
long, reckoning from the circle where the jar was to 
come, to ferve to throw in the wood at, and for a palTage 
to the air. On the fide too they cut another fmall open- 
ing, of about four inches by three; the jar when placed, 
forming one fide of it, to ferve as a chimney for the 
fimoke to go out at. The bottom of the earth was 
rounded up like a cup. Having then placed the jar in 
this, as far as it would go down, they covered it above, 

all 
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afl'rdupd, with clay, except at the two openings, till 
within about a fifth of its height; when their furnace 
was completed. 

In this way I reckon there was a full third of the 
furface of the body of the ftill, or jar, expofed to the 
flame, when the fire came to be lighted; and its bottom, 
not reaching to within two feet of where the fuel was, 
left a capacious hollow between them, whence the wood, 
that was fhort and dry, when lighted, being moftly 
converted into flame, and circulating on fo great a fur- 
face of the ftill, gave a much ftronger heat than could 
elfe have been produced from fo very little fuel; a con- 
fidcration well worth the attention of a manufa6turer, 
in our country more efpecially, where firing is fo dear. 
There, indeed, and particularly as coal is ufed, it would 
be better, no doubt, to have a grate, and that the air 
fhould enter from below. As to the benefit refulting 
from the body of the ftill being of earthen-ware, I am not 
quite fo clear in it. Yet, as lighter fubftances are well 
known to tranfmit heat more gradually and flowly than 
the more folid, fuch as metals, may not earthern veflels, 
on this account, be lefs apt to burn their contents, fo as 
to communicate an empyreumatick tafte and fmell to 
the liquor that is diftilled, fo often, and fo juftly, com- 
plained of with us ? At any rate, in this country, 
whe/e pots are made fo cheap, I fhould think them 
greatly preferable, as, at leaft, much lefs expenfive 
than thofe which the Gentlemen engaged in this ma.nu- 
fa6lure moft commonly employ : though of this they 
are beft able to judge. 

Having thus made their furnace, and placed the 
body of the ftrll in it, as above defcribed, they to this 
luted on, with moiftened clay, to its neck, at the 
opening, what they here call an adkur ; forming with 
it, at once, a cover for the body of the ftill, with a 
fuitable perforation in it to let the vapour rife through, 
and the under part of the alembick. The adkur was 

made 
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made with two earthen pans, haviqg round holes in 
their middles, of about four inches diameter ; and, 
their bottoms being turned oppolite the one to the 
other, they were cemented together with clay ; form- 
ing a neck of junction thus of about three inches, with 
the fmall rifing on the upper pan. The lowernioft of 
thefe was more ftiallow, and about eleven inches wide, 
fo as to cover exaftly the opening at the neck of the 
jar, to which they luted it on with clay. The upper 
and oppofite of thefe was about four inches deep, and 
fourteen inches wide, with a ledge round its perfora- 
tion in the middle, rifing, as is already faid, from the 
inner fide of the neck, of about half an inch high, by 
which a gutter was formed to colleft the condenfed 
fpirit as it fell down j and from this there was a hole 
in the pan to let it run off by ; to which hole they dc- 
cafionally luted on a fmall hollow bamboo^ of about 
two feet and a half in length, to convey it to the re- 
ceiver below. The upper pan had alfo another hole 
in it, of about an inch fquare, at near a quarter of its 
circumference from the one below juft fpoken of, that 
ferved to let off the water employed in cooling; as Ihall 
be mentioned prefentiy. 


Their adkur being thus fitted to the jar, they com- 
pleted the alembick by taking a copper pot, fuch as 
we ufe in our kitchens, of about five inches deep, eight 
wide at the mouth, and ten at the bottom, which was 
rather fJattifh ; and turning its mouth downward, over 
the opening in the adkiir^ luted it down on the infide 
of the jar with clay. 


For their cooler they raifed a feat, clofe upon, and 
at the back part of the furnace, about a foot higher 
than the bottom of the copper pot. On this they 
placed a two or three gallon pot, with a round hole, of 
about half an inch in the fide of it j and 'to this hole, 

before 
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l>eTdre they lighted their fire, they luted on a fiior^tube 
of a like bore; placing the pot, and direfting its fpout- 
fo as that, \vhen filled with water, it threw a conftant 
and uniform ftream of it, from about a foot high, or 
near the center of the bottom of the copper-pot, where 
it was dilfufcd pretty completely over its whole fux- 
face ; and the water falling down into the upper part 
of the pan of the adkur, it thence was conveyed through 
the Iquare hole, already mentioned, by a trough luted 
on to it for that purpofe, to a cooling receiver a few 
feet from the furnace ; from which they took it up 
again to fupply the upper pot, as occafion required. 

As their flock of water, however, in this fort of cir- 
culation, was much fmaller than it feemingly ought to 
have been, being fcarcely more than fix or eight gal- 
lons, it too foon became hot; yet, in fpite of this dif- 
aclvantage, that fo eafily might have been remedied, 
and the Ihortnefs of the conducing tube, which had 
nothing but the common air to cool it, there ran a 
llream of liquor from the ftill ; and but very little va- 
pour rifing from it; beyond any thing I had ever feen 
from Hills of a much larger fize, fitted with a worm 
and cooler. In about three hours time, indeed, from 
their lighting of the fire, they drew off full fifteen bot- 
tles of fpirit ; which is more by a great deal, I be- 
lieve, than could have been done in our way from a 
Hill of twice the dimenfions. 

The convenience of a worm and cooler, which arft 
no fmall expence cither, I haye myfelf often expe- 
rienced ; and if thefe could be avoided in fo fimple a 
way that might eafily be improved, the hints that are 
here offered may be of fome ufe. The thin metal head 
is certainly well adapted, 1 think, to tranfmit the heat 
to the water, which is conftantly renewed ; and which, 
if cold, as it ought to be, mull abforb the fafteft 
pdflil^le : whereas, in our way, the water being confined 

in 
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fn a tub, titat, from the nature of its porous fub- 
in a great degree rather retains than lets the 
heats paft away, it foon accumulates in it, and becomes 
very hot ; and, though renewed pretty often, nevei 
anfwers the purpofe of cooling the vapour in the worm 
fo expedition fly and effeflually, as is done by their more 
Ample and lefs expenfive apparatus. In this country, 
more efpecially, where labour and earthen-wares are fo 
cheap, for as many rupees^ and lefs, twenty furnaces, 
with ftills, and every thing belonging to them, inde- 
pendent of the copper-pots, might very well be erefted, 
that would yield above a hundred gallons of fpirits a 
day; allowing each ftill to be worked only twice. So 
very cheap, indeed, is arrack here, to the great comfort 
of my miners, and of many thoughtlefs people befide, 
that for one (ingle peyfa (not two farthings fterling) 
they can get a whole cutcha-feer of it in the hazar^ or 
above a full Engli/Ii pint, and enough to make them 
completely intoxicated ; objetls often painful to be 
feen. 

Of the fuperior excellence of metal in giving out 
heat from itfelf, and from Vapour contained in it, we 
have a very clear proof in what is daily performed on 
the cylinder of the (team engine : for cold water being 
thrown on it when loaded, the contained vapour is con- 
ftantly condenfed ; whence, on a vacuum being thus 
formed, and the weight of the atmofphere aBing on the 
furface of the pifton attached to the arm of the balance, 
it is made to defeend, and to raife the other arm that is 
fixed to the pump ; while this being fomewhat heavier, 
immediately finks again, which carries up the pifton, 
while the cylinder is again filled ; and thus by alter- 
nately cooling and filling it, is the machine kept in 
motion ; th^ power exerted in raifing the pump-arm 
being always in proportion to the diameter of the cylin- 
der, or to the furface of the pifton, which is exaBly 
fitted to it,_ and on which the preffurc afts. 


Yol. I. 
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The contrivance too, of having the under part of the 
alembick, where the condenfed vapour is colieded, or 
upper part of what they call the adkur^ of earthen-ware, 
of fo great a thicknefs, and of courfe at fo great a 
diftance from the heat in the body of the fUIl, is well 
imagined to keep the fpirits the cooleft poffible, when 
colleded, and running off. 

By thus cooling andeondenfing the vapour, likewife, 
fo fuddenly as it rifes, there is in a great mcafure a con- 
ftant vacuum made, or as much as poUibly can be; 
but, that both beam arifes falter, and that water boils 
with much lefs heat, when the prelfurc is taken away 
from its furface, is an axiom in chemiftry too well 
known to need any illultration; it boiling in vacuum, 
when the hcatisonly ninety or ninety-five by Farenheit’s 
thermometer; whereas in the open air, under the pref- 
fure of the atmolphere, it requires no lefs than that of 
two hundred and twelve ere it can be brought to the 
boiling point. 

I muft further obferve, that the fuperior excellence 
of condenling tlie vapour fo eifcclually and fpeedily in 
the alembick, to our method of doing it in a worm and 
cooler, is greatly on the fide of the former; both from 
the reafons 1 have already adduced, anti bccaufc of the 
fmall ftream of vapour that can be only forced into the 
worm, where it is condenfed gradually as it defeends; 
but, above all, from llic nature of vaj)our itfelf, with 
refpeft to the heat contained in it, which of late has 
been proved, by the very ingenious F)r. Black, to be 
greater by far than, before his ddcovci les, was ima- 
gined. For vapour he has fiiewn to be iTi the flate of 
anew fluid, where water is diffolved by heat; with the 
albftance, perhaps, if I rnay'^ be allowed a conjecture, 
of the air which it contains : and all fluids, as lie has 
clearly demonltraied, on their becoming fuch, abforb 
3 a certain 
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a certain quantity of heat, which becomes what he very 
properly calls latent heat; it being heat not appearing 
either to the fcnfes, or to the thermometer, while they 
remain in that liquid ftate ; but fhewing itl'elf imme- 
diately by its effefts on whatever is near it, upon their 
changing their form from fluid to folid; as on water 
becoming ice, or metals fixing, and the like. In the 
folution of falts, alfo, there is an abforption of heat, as 
we daily experience in the cooling of our liquors by 
diffolving falt-pctrc in water; and this he has found to 
be the cafe with water itfelf, and other fluids, when 
palling into a ftate of vapour by boiling. From the 
moft accurate and judicious experiments, indeed, he 
infers, and with the greateft appearance of truth, that 
the heat thus concealed in vapour rai fed by boiling, 
from any given bulk of water, would be fully fuflicicnt, 
if collected in a piece of iron of the like fl/.e, to make 
it perfeftly red hot. What then mult be the effe6t of fo 
much heat communicated in our way of diftilling to 
the worm, and to the w'ater in the tub, will be fufii- 
ciently evident from what has been laid to prove, I 
think, that we have hitherto employed a worfe and 
more defeflive method than we might have done with 
refpeft to cooling at leaft, both in the making of fpirits, 
and in other diftillations of the like kind, where a fimi- 
lar mode is adopted. 


The poor ignorant Indian^ indeed, while he with 
wonder furveys thev'aft apparatus European diftillers, 
ip their immenfe large ftilis, worms, tubs, and expen- 
five furnaces, and finds that fpirits thus made by them 
are more valued, and fell much dearer than his own, 
may very naturally conclude, and will have his compe- 
titors j^in with him in opinion, that this muft alone 
furqly be owing to their better and more judicious man- 
tle;- of diftilling with all thofe ingenious and expenfive 
contrivances, which he can no ways emulate; but in 
this, it would appear, they are both equally mi (taken; 

Z a imputing 
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imputing the effefts, which need not be controverted, 
perhaps, to a caufe from which they by no means pro- 
ceed ; the fuperiority of their fpirits not at all arifing 
from the fuperior excellence of thefe ftills and furnaces, 
nor from their better mode of conducing the diftilla- 
tion in any refpeft; but chiefly rather from their greater 
(kill and care in the right choice, and proper manage- 
ment, of the materials they employ in fermentation ; 
and, above all, as I apprehend, from the vaft conve- 
nience they have in calks, by which, and from their 
abilities in point of Hock, they are enabled, and do, in 
fad, in general, keep their fpirits for a certain time, 
whence they arc mellowed, and improved furprifingly 
both in tafle and falubrity. 


With refped to the latter improvement, I mention 
it more particular!}- here; and the more willingly alfo, 
a^ in general it feems to have been but too little attended 
to, where a due attention to it might be of the greateft 
ufc. For of all things that have been found grateful 
to the human palate, there w-as none ever ufed, I believe, 
more hurtful to the body, and to the nerves efpecially, 
than frefh drawn ardent fpirits j and this owing evi- 
dently to the principle of inflammability, of which, 
with water, they arc mofliy made up; being then, in a 
more loofc and detached ftate, lefs aflimilated with the 
other principles than it afterwards becomes with time. 
By time, ijidced, it is gradually not only more aflimi- 
lated, but at length changes its nature altogether; fo as 
to become, what was at firfl fo pernicious, a benigti, 
cooling liquor. When the fpiritis flrong, the change, 
it is true, goes on more flow and imperceptibly ; yet, 
as a partial alteration is only wanted to mellow it for 
ufc, a few years keeping w’ould be fufficient ta anfwcr 
the purpofe here; and whether or no it could be poffible 
to prevent any other from being fold than that which 
had been kept a certain time, is well worth the confi- 
deration of the Legiflature. 


That 
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That the ^reat noxious quality of frefli drawn fpirits 
is chiefly owing to the caufe I have afligned, a little at- 
tention, and comparing of the effeQsthat are uniformly 
produced by the principle of inflammability, wherever 
it is met with in a loofe and weakly combined ftate, As 
it is in them, will eafily convince us of : whereas, when 
fully aflimilated either in fpirits, or with any other 
body, it becomes entirely inert, and ufeful, more or 
Icfs, either for food or phylick, according to what it 
happens to be united with. Thus we find it in putrid 
animal fubllances, where it lately formed part of a 
healthy body, being now detached, or but weakly united 
with air, exhibiting a moft offenfive and pernicious 
poifon : though this abforbed again by a living plant, 
is prefently changed into good and wholefome nourilh- 
ment; to the vegetable immediately, and to any animal 
who may afterwards choofe to eat it. In like manner 
fulphur, which is a compound of this principle alone, 
united to a pure acid, the molt deftrutlive to all animal 
and vegetable fubllances, yet, it being here perfectly 
inert alfo, may be taken into the body with fafety : 
when, if loofened either by heat, or by an alkaline fait 
uniting with the acid, its noxious quality is prefently 
made perceivable to whoever comes within its reach. 


Many other inltances of a like nature might eafily be 
added, and fome too more appolite, perhaps, than thofe 
I have here mentioned; buteveryone sown experience, 
with what I have already faid, will fufficiently evinde 
the propriety and utility of putting an entire flop, if 
poflible, to the Talc of what ought to be lo juftly prohi- 
bited: and this, in its confequences, may even help to 
lead to other more elfcttual means of correbting, in a 
great meafure, the cruel abufe of fpirits in general, 
that has been long fo loudly and fo jullly complained 
of amonglt the foldiers, lower Europeans^ and our I'er- 
vants in this country ; where the very worlt, and, in- 
deed, 
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deed, poifonous, fdrt of them is daily fold at fo very 
cheap a r^tc. 

All I need further add with refpefl to dillillation, 
and on the fuperior advantages in the mode of conduc- 
ing it here, to that we have been in ufe to employ, for 
the raifing of fpirits, fimpleWaters, and the like, is only 
to obferve, I have no fort of doubt, but that the intelli- 
gent chemical operators at home, if ever they fhould 
get a hint of it, will make no manner of fcruple to ufe 
it alfo, and to improve upon it greatly by a few inge- 
nious contrivances, which their knowledge and expe- 
rience will fo eafily fuggeft. The principles on which 
it feems founded, indeed, efpecially with regard to their 
way of cooling, are fo ftriking and juft, that in many 
other diftiilations befides thofe of fpirits and waters, 
they may be employed, I apprehend, with very great 
profit and advantage. I fhall now, however, confine 
myfelf to mention only the benefit that may refultfrom 
a like proccfs in the raifing of the finer aromaticks, 
while the heat contrived, as in our way, befides im- 
peding the diftiliation, muft, from its long aftion ori 
fuch fubtile bodies, probably injure them greatly in the 
effential quality on which their excellence depends : and 
upon this very account I am apt to imagine, that the 
greater quantity obtained, and the fuperior quality of 
the oil ol' rofes made in this country, to that made from 
rpfes with us, is owing chiefly, if not entirely, to their 
better and more judicious manner of extraCing it here^ 
For with us, the ftill, being made of metal, may, in 
the firft inftance, impart too great and too fudden a 
degree of heat ; and next, the oil continuing fo lorig in 
the vapour, and that niuch compreffed, may, in fo' de- 
licate a fubjeft, not only entirely almoft unite it with 
the water, fo as to fender the reparation impraCicablej 
but may at the fame time alter its effence fo completely^ 
as that it can tio longer appear in the ftate it otherwife 
might have been found in, had the operation been bet- 
ter 
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ter condu£led, or in the way they do*here. A very few 
trials, however, would much better certify this, than all 
I can poflibly fay on the fubje6l, or, in fa61;, than all 
the reafoning in the world. Therefore, as to my own 
particular opinion of the flavour and quality of the rofes 
at home being equal, if not fuperior, to that of thofe in 
this country, I may be entirely filent ; the rules and 
reafoning in chemiftry, though ferving greatly to en- 
large and improve our underftanding,- being what of 
themfelvcs can never be depended upon, till confirmed 
by fafts and experiments ; where many things often 
turn out very different from what, from our befl: and 
molt plaufible arguments, we had the greateft reafon to 
expefr. Or, if it fhould be found to be really true, 
what I have often heard aflerted, by thofe however who 
had it only from others, but not of their own particular 
knowledge, that, in diftilling their oil of rofes at the 
places where they make it the beft, they ufe alfo with 
their rofes, fandal wood, and fome other aromaticks, no 
rofes whatfoever, it is plain, could ever of themfelves 
be made to afford a like oil; nor without fuch an addi- 
tion as they employ. A circumftance, by the bye, that 
might poflibly eafily be certified by fome one of the 
many ingenious correfpondents of the Society who may 
happen to refide where it is made: and a knowledge of 
the real truth of it would certainly be of ufe. 

Chatra, December 2.4,, 1786. 
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XVI. 

A METHOD OF CALCULATING 

THE 

MOON^s PARALLAXES 

IN 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

TN the Nautical Almanack for 1781, among other 
Problems publiflied by authority of the Board of 
Longitude, there is one for calculating the Place of the 
Nonagefimal Degree; which is exprefsly recommended 
to Aftronomers as “ fupcrior to all other Methods for 
“ calculating Eclipfes of the Sun, and Occultations of 
“ the Stars.” Now, as a confiderable part of that me- 
thod is erroneous, and particularly in South Latitudes, 
and between the Tropics, (which include the moll of 
India,) the error may therefore be of confequence; and 
the more fo, as it is publifhed under the fanftion of 
Dr. Majkelyne, the Aftronomer Royal. I have, there- 
fore, taken the liberty of giving the following rule to 
fupply its place; and, in imitation of the methods of the 
Hindoos, have endeavoured to exprefs it fo plainly, that 
any perfon may calculate by it without knowing much 
of the fubjea. 


PROBLEM. 

Given the apparent time at any given place ; to §nd 
the longitude and altitude of the nonagefimal degree, 
and alfo the parallaxes in latitude and longitude. 

i.Turn the difference oflongitude from Greenwichinto 
time, andadditto the apparent time, if theplace be to the 

well 
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weft of Greenwich : but fubtrafi if the place be to the 
call ; and the fum, or remainder, will be the apparent 
time at Greenwich, 


2. To this time calculate the fun’s right afcenfion in 
time, and add it to the apparent time at the given place; 
the fum is the right afcenfion of the meridian in time. 


3, From the latitude of the place by obfervation, 
fubtrafl; the corrcftion taken from page LXXV of 
Mayer's Tables; the remainder is the latitude in the 
fpheroid. 


4. Call the right afcenfion of the meridian in degrees 
AR ; and, if the right afcenfion of the meridian be 


o o 

g f o& go"! then r AR-j- go 1 isan T but "I go — A R T is the 
f -j go & 270 J-inN.-l 270— AR inS. > AR — go > Arc 

1^27o&36oJ Lat. AR — 270 J A. [Lat. J450 — ARj A. 

5. Let half the fum of the colatitude of the place, 
and the obliquity of the ecliptic, be called C, and half 
their difference D ; then add the fecant of C, the co- 
fine of D, and the cotangent of half A, together ; the 
fum (rejefting twice radius} is the tangent of an arc M : 
then add the cofecant of C, the fine of D, and the co- 
tangent of half A, together; the fum (rejefting twice 
radius) is the tangent of an arc N ; then if the colati- 
tude of the place be greater than the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, the fum of M and N is an angle, whofe com- 
plement call B ; but if the colatitude be lefs than the 
obliquity, let the complement of the difference of M 
and N be called B. 


6 . Add 
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6* Add the fecant of B, the fine of A, and the cofine 
of the latitude of the place, together; the fum (rejefting 
twice radius^ is the fine of the altitude of the nonagefi- 
mal degree. 


•7. Add the tangent of the latitude to the tangent of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic ; the fum is the fine of an 
angle, which call X. 


8. When the right afccnfion of the meridian is 


o o 
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of the nonagefimal degree. 


g. Add the moon’s latitude to 90" when it is of a con- 
trary name to the latitude of the place; but fubtrabt it 
from 90° when it is of the fame name; the fum or re- 
mainder is the moon’s polar diftance. Alfo take the 
difference between the moon’s longitude and the longi- 
tude of the nonagefimal degree, which difference call 
P : alfo let half the fum of the moon’s polar diftance 
and altitude of the nonagefimal degree be called Q, 
and half their difference R. 


10. Add the fecant of Q, the cofine of R, and the 
cotangent of half P, together; the fum is the tangent of 
an arc m : alfo add the cofecant of Q, the fine of R, 
and the cotangent of half P together; the fum is the 
tangent of an arc n. 


11. If 
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11. If the altitude of the nonagefimal degree be 
greater than the moon’s polar diftance, take the”fum of 
the arcs m and n for the parallaftic angle; but if it be 
lefsj take their difference. 

12. Add the cofecant of the parallaflic angle, the fine 
of P, and the fine of the altitude of the nonagefimal de- 
gree, together; the fum (rejeBing twice radius) is the 
fine of the moon’s true zenith diftance. 

13. To the fine of the moon’s true zenith diftance 
add the logarithm of the liorizontal parallax; the fum 
(rejecting radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in 
altitude nearly : add the parallax, thus found, to the 
true zenith diftance, and the fum will be the correfled 
zenith diftance. 

14. Add the fine of the correfted zenith diftance, the 
cofine of the parallaffic angle, and the logarithm of the 
horizontal parallax, together; the fum (rejefling twice 
radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in latitude. 

15. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude, the 
tangent of the paralla6lic angle, and the fecant of the 
moon’s latitude, together ; the fum (rejefling twice 
radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in longitude 


E X A M P L E. 


“ What is the altitude and longitude of the nonage- 
fimal degree at I^udlow, whofe latitudeis52° 23' north, 
and longitude well of Greenwich, 7th February, 

1778, at 10^'. 56. 11 app. time, being the time of an 
occulation of jt* geminorum ?” 


Not 
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Not having the Almanack for 1778^ I fliall aflume 
the Moon’s Latitude to be o® 51' S. and her Longitude 

K' h 

xo 56 11 ap. time 21 27 14 O AR 

Oil O diff. long. 10 56 II 

11 7 11 ap. t. Grernw. 8 23 25ARofMcrid, 


, , 125 51 i5=AR 

52 23 latitude 270 
o 14 correftion 


52 9 reduced lat, 144 8 45=A 

37 51 colat. 

tang, of latitude 10.11319 

18 55 half colat. tang, of obliq. 9.63761 

11 44 half obliq. 

Sine of 34 *.i 8'=X g. 75080 


C=30 39 

fecant 

10.06535 

cofecant 

10.29261 

D= 7 11 

cofine 

9.99658 

fine 

9.09706 

|•A=72 4 

cotan. 

9.51005 

cotang. 

9.51005 

M=:20 28 

N= 4 32 

tan.M 

9-57198 

tang. N. 

8.89972 


25 

0 A=I44. 9 fin. 

9.76765 

B= 65 

0 Lat. 52. 9 cos. 

9.78788 

180 

0 B 65 0 fee. 

10.37405 


0 long, nonag. deg. 


0 

^ altitude of ditto 58 15 S 

9.92958 

45 

26=half )’s polar diftance 

29 

8=half alt. non. degree 



0=74 34 fecant 
R=i6 18 cofine 
jP = ii 32 cotan. 

10-57493 

9.98218 

10.69025 

cofec. 

fine 

cotan. 

10.01595 

9.44819 

10.69025 

9»=86 46 tan. m 

11. 24736 

tan. n. 

10.15439 


«=54 58 
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parallaftic angle =31 48 

cofecant 

10.27823 

alt. non. degree 58 15 

- fine 

9*92958 

P==23 3 

fine 

9*59277 

moon’s true zcn. d. 39 11 

fine 

9.80058 

horizon, parallax 3488 

- log. 

3*54258 

par. in alt. nearly 2204 

- l<'g- 

3 - 343 IS 

Corrected zen. dirt. 39 47 

44 line 

9.80628 

hor par. 

log. 

3*54258 

arallafilic angle 

cofine 

99293^ 

parallax in latitude— 1898 

log. 

3.27822 

parallaftic angle 

tangeni 

■ 9-79241 

moon’s latitude O 51 

fecant 

10.00023 

parallax in Ion. 1177 

log. 

3.07086 


When the moon is very near the ecliptic, as in 
eclipfes, the following method will be nearly exa 61 . 


1. Add the cofine of the altitude of the nonagefimal 
degree to the logarithm of the horizontal parallax; the 
fum (rejefting radius) is the logarithm of the parallax 
of latitude nearly: add this parallax to the complement 
of the altitude of the nonageiimal degree, and call the 
fum the complement of the altitude of the nonagefimal 
degree correfted. 


2. Add the cofecant of the complement of the altitude 
of the nonagefimal degree, the fine of the complement 
of the altitude of the nonagefimal degree corre6ted, and 
logarithm of the parallax of latitude, nearly together; 

the 
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OSfffam (rejefting twice radius) is the logarithm of the 
ptarallax in latitude corre6led. 

3. Add the logarithm of the parallax in latitude cor- 
lipfted, the fine of P, and the tangent of the altitude of 
the nonagefimal degree, together ; the fum (rejefting 
twice radius) is the logarithm of the parallax in longi- 
tude. 

Scholium. The method of applying the parallaxes 
ufually given, requires no other correftion than the fol- 
lowing. When the pole of the ecliptic of the fame 
name as the latitude is under the horizon, to the cotan- 
gent of the altitude of the nonagefimal degree add the 
cotangent of the moon’s latitude; the fum is the cofine 
of an angle; which added to, and fubtrafted from, the 
longitude of nonagefimal degree, give two longitudes, 
between which the moon’s latitude of a contrary name 
to the elevated pole is to be increafed for the apparent 
latitude ; but beyond thofe longitudes the moon’s true 
latitude is to be increafed by the parallax in latitude 
to have the apparent latitude. 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS 

ON 

ARTIFICIAL HORIZONS, &c. 

Jlj Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

I 'HE utility of a perfcft horizon, and the liahlenefsof 
'*■ quickfilver to be difturbed by the lead; wind, have 
induced numbers of people to invent artificial horizons 
of different kinds, and many of them very complicated. 
Some time ago, having occafion to determine the fitua- 
tion of feveral places by aftronomical obfervations, and 
there being no aftronomical quadrant belonging to the 
Company in the fcttlement, I was under a neceffity of 
determining the latitudes by a fextant, and that at a 
time when the fun paffed fo near the zenith as to make 
it impoffible to get meridian altitudes : I therefore col- 
lefted all the different artificial horizons andglafs roofs, 
and other contrivances for that purpofe, I could meet 
with; but, though they appeared corrc6i, the refill ts 
were very erroneous. I examined them by bringing 
the two limbs of the fun, feen by direft vifion, to touch 
apparently in the telcfropc of a fextant, and then ob- 
ferved the reflefclcd images in quickfilver, which ftill 
appeared to touch as before ; but, on examining the 
rpflefcled images in the reft of the artificial horizons, 
none of them appeared to touch ; and the error in many 
was very confiderable. I tried a number of other 
methods with little fuccefs, as they were moftly com- 
binations of glaffcs. At laft, accidentally hearing foine 
officers fpcaking of “ Tents that would neither turn 
fun or rain,” I confidercd that the rays of the fan 
would pafs through cloth unrcfra5ted; and in confe- 

quehce 
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of this idea I applied fome thin mofquita ♦ cur- 
tail) as a covering to the qtiickfilver, and found it ef- 
ifcftually excluded the wind, and admitted the fun ; and 
what is of equal confequence in this country, it totally 
kept away thofe minute infe£l:^ that difturb the furface 
of the quickfilver in obferving. In fhort, it formed fo 
complete a horizon, that I could not before have 
hoped for any thing fo perfecl ; and it is equally appli- 
cable to the fun and liars. 


For taking very great or very fraall elevations of the 
fun, (which with the common horizon fextantsare im- 
prafticable in the dire£l method,) a poliflied metalline 
inftrument might be made in the form of part of a 
hollow obtufe cone: this might have its axis fet perpen- 
dicular to the horizon at any time by means of /crews 
in a variety of methods ; and obfervations might be 
made by it with great exaftnefs. 


In finding the latitude, when meridian obfervations 
cannot be taken, either there is an opportunity of 
taking altitudes on both fides of the meridian, or not. 
When there is not, the bell method is to calculate tfiie 
latitude from two altitudes, and the time between, ex- 
adlly by fpherical trigonometry, (firll correfting the 
declination to the beginning and end of each interval,) 
as the approximating methods of Dowes, and others, 
are totally infufiicient. When obfervations can be 
taken both before and after noon, it is bell to take a 
number of altitudes in both, and then make out the 
equal altitudes by proportion; then having found the 
true time of noon by the ufual method, correfit the tv^o 
intervals, and the declination to each time, and the lati- 
tude may be found as follows. 

Add 

* A kind of silk ganze as close as book-muslia, and perfectly 
transparent. It is to be stretched over a hoop, whieh stands with- 
out touching the vessel containing the mercury. 
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Add the ^ll,e pf theyangl^^mn mon^ toit^e cotan- 
gent of the aecUnaiion ; thejum'is the coia'ngent of an 
arch A. 

Add the fne pf A, the fine of the altitude, and the 
arithmetical complement of the fine of the declination, 
together ; the fum ii the coJins of an arch B. 

Then the fum or difference of A and B is the latitude. 

As every ' fmgle altitude gives au independent lati- 
tude, it is evident the latitude may be thus found to 
great exaftncfs. 

An inftrument might eafily be contrived to meafure 
the fun’s angle of pofition to great exattnefs, from 
whence the latitude might readily be deduced; a fmall 
addition to the common theodolite would be fufficient. 
The variation, of the azimuth near the meridian may 
alfo be advantageoufly applied for the fame purpofe. 
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DEMONS TRATTON 

OF A 

THEOREM 

Concerning the Intersections oJ Curves. 

Bv REUBEN BURROW, Esq. 

TN Stone's Mathematical Diftionary is the following 

paragraph : “Two geometrical lines of any order, 
“ will cut one another in as many points as the number 
“ expreffes which is produced by the multiplication of 
“ the two numbers expreffing thofe orders.” And 
Mr. Braikonridge^ in the Preface to his Exercitatio Geo^ 
metrica de Defcriptione (^urvarum^ fays, “ Mr. George 
“ Campbell, now Clerk of the Stores at Woolwich, has 
“ got a neat demonftration of the fame, which I hope 
“ he willpublilh.” As it does not appear that Mr. 
tell ever publilhed any thing, except a paper on the 
roots of equations, and a fmall treatife on the plagia- 
rifms of Maclaurin, it is very probable his demonftra- 
tion is loft, and therefore it may not be improper to 
publifti the following. 

The equation of a line of the firft order has one root, 
or funftion of the abfeifs, for the ordinate ; of the lecond 
order, two; and fo on. 

In equations for two right lines, the roots may fo vary 
and accommodate themlelves to each other, that the' 
quantities exprefling the ordinates may be equal; and 
as there is only one cafe where this may happen, there- 
fore two right lines can only interfeft in one point. 

If a line of the firft order be compared with a line of 
the fecond, or an equation of oneroot with an equation 
of two, the root of the firft, and a fingte root of the fe- 

cond, 
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cofld, as to becowc cgiual to eacli other^ or 

to form an interfedion. By^e fame reafon, the fingle 
root of the 6rft, and the remaining root of the fecond, 
inay each fo vary as to become equal) or to form ano- 
ther interfeftion ; and therefore a right line cuts a line 
of the fecond order in two points. 


If a line of the firft order be compared with a line of 
the n order, it is alfo evident that the fingle root of the 
‘ firft line may in the fame manner be fo varied with each 
of the n roots of the feconcfline as to become equal ; 
and therefore a right line may cut a line of the n order 
in n points. 


Let a line of the m order be now compared with a 
line of the order n; then as each fingle root of the firft 
line may become equal, in the fame manner, to every 
root in the fecond, it therefore follows, that for every 
unit in wt there may be n interfe61ions ; and as there arc 
m units, there confequently will be mn interfefclions. 


The fame method may be applied to the determina* 
tion of the points, lines, and furfaces, that arife from the 
interfeflions of lines, furfaces, and folids ; by-confider* 
in^ that the number of times that p may be taken from 
w, and j at the fame time from «, will be 

ss^m.m *— 1 X n.n — 1 . . ■ » ^ 

1 .2«3*** Pj ^ i»2*3*^**^ 
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TIIE 

PROCESS OF MAKING ATTAR, 

OR 

ESSENTIAL OIL OF ROSES. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL POLIER. 

'"PHE attar is obtained from the rofes by fimple 
diilillation, and the following is the mode in which 
I have made it. A quantity of frefh rofes (for example 
forty pounds) are put in a Hill with fixty pounds of 
water, the rofes being left as they are with their calyxes, 
but with the Hems cut clofe. The mafs is then well 
mixed together with the hands, and a gentle fire is made 
under the Hill. When the w'ater begins to grow Ijot, 
and fumes to rife, the cap of the Hill is put on, and the 
pipe fixed ; the chinks are then well luted with palle, 
and cold water put on the refrigeratory at the top. 
The receiver is alfo adapted at the end of the pipe; and 
the fire is continued under the Hill, neither too violent 
nor too weak. When the impregnated w'ater begins to 
come over, and the Hill is very hot, the fire is lelfened 
by gentle degrees, and tlte diHillation continued till 
thirty pounds of w'ater are come over, which is general- 
ly done in about four or five hours. This rofe-water 
is to be poured again on ^ frefh quantity (forty pounds) 

of 
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of rofes j an4 from fifteen to twenty pounds of water 
are to be drawn by diftillation, following the fame pro- 
cefs as before. The rofe-water thus made and coho- 
bated, will be found, if the rofes were good and frefh, 
and the diftillation carefully performed, highly fcented 
with the rofes. It is then poured into pans either of 
earthen-ware or of tinned metal, and left expofed to the 
frefh air for the night. The attar^ or ejfence, will be 
found in the morning congealed, and fwimming on the 
top of the water. This is to be carefully feparated, and 
colle8;ed, either with a thin fhcll or a fkimmer, and 
poured into a vial. When a certain quantity has thus 
been obtained, the water and feces muft be feparated 
from the clear clfcnce, which, with refpeH to the firft, 
will not be difficult to do, as the cffcnce congeals with a 
flight cold, and the water may then be made to run off. 
If, after that, the effence is kept fluid by heat, the feces 
will fubfide, and may be feparated; but if the operation 
has been neatly performed, thefe will be little or none. 
The feces are as highly perfumed as the effence, and 
muft be kept after as much of the effence has been 
fleimmed from the rofe-water as could be. The re- 
maining water fhould be ufed for frefli diflillations, in- 
ftead of common water ; at Icaft as far as it will go. 

The above is the whole procefs of making genuine 
attar of rofes. But, as the rofes of this country give 
but a very fmall quantity of effence, and it is in high 
eflecm, various ways have been thought of to augment 
the quantity, though at the expcnce of the quality. In 
this country it is ufual to add to the rofes, when put in 
the flill, a quantity of fandal-wood rafpings, fomemore, 
fome Icfs, from one to five tolahs, or half ounces. The 
fandal contains a deal ofeffential oil, which comes over 
freely in the common diftillation, and mixing with the 
rofe-water and effence, becomes ftrongly impregnated 
with their perfume. The impofition, however, cannot 
be concealed : the effential oil of fandal will not congeal 
in common cold; and its fmcll cannot be kept under, 

but 
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but will be appareut and predominate, in fpite of evety 
art. In Cajhemirc they feldom ufe fandai to adulterate 
the attar ; but I have been informed, to increafe the 
quantity, they diftil with the rofes a fweet-fcented grafs, 
which does not communicate any unpleafant fcent, and 
gives the attar a high clear green colour. This effence 
alfo docs not congeal in a flight cold, as that of rofes. 

Many other ways of adulteration have been praftifed, 
but all fo grofs and palpable, that I fliall fay nothing of 
them, 

7 ’’he quantity of effential oil to be obtained from the 
rofes is very precarious and uncertain, as it depends not 
only on the fkill of the diftiller, but alfo on the quality 
of the rofes, and the favourablenefs of the feafon. Even 
in Europe, where the chemifts are fo perfeft in their 
bufineis, forae,as7’flcAcmM5, obtained only half an ounce 
of oil from one hundred pounds of rofes. Hamberg 
obtained one ounce from the fame quantity ; and Hoffm 
man above two ounces. (N. B. The rofes in thofe in- 
Bances were ftripped of their calyxes, and only the 
leaves ufed.) In this country nothing like either can 
be had; and to obtain four mcfjhai (about one drachm 
and a half) from eighty pounds, which, dedufting the 
calyxes, comes to fomething lefsthan three drachmsper 
hundred pounds of rofe-leaves, the feafon muft be very 
favourable, and the operation carefully performed. 

In the prefentyear, 1787, 1 had only flxteen tolahs of 
attar from fifty-four maunds^ twenty-three Jcers^ of 
rofes, produced from a field of thirty-three higgahs^ or 
eleven lE.ngliJh acres; which comes to about two 
drachms per 100 pounds. The colour of the attar of 
rofes is no criterion of its goodnefs, quality, or country. 
I have had, this year, attar of a fine emerald green, of 
a bright yellow, and of a reddifli hue, from the fame 
groifnd, and obtained by the fame procefs, only of 
rofes collefted on different days. 


The 
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; The calyxes do not in any (hape diminifh the quality 
of the attar-i ttor impart any green colour to itj thoueh 
perhaps they may augment the quantity ; but the 
trouble neceflary to ftrip them mull, and oughty to 
prevent its being ever put in pra6lice, 

Lucknow, May, 1787. 


BY 
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Mr. MACDONALD., 

WITH 

A SPECIMEN OF GOLD. 

' I 'HE country of Limong, on the Ifland of Sumatra^ 
**■ immediaiely contiguous to the Prefidency of lori 
Marlborough^ and between feventy and eighty miles in- 
land, produces the finefl: gold and gold-duft on that 
ifland. The Limong gold merchants repair annually 
to Marlborough for the purchafe of opium,, and fucli 
other articles as they may be in want of ; in exchange 
for which they give gold of fo pure a nature as to con- 
tain little or no alloy. The gold is found fometimes in 
duft, and often lodged in a very hard ftone. It is of a 
whitifli colour, and refcmbles that in which the veins 
run in the gold mines of Tiltil in Chili. The gold is 
extracted by beating the compound mafs in order to 
difengage it from the ftone, which flies off in fplinters, 
and leaves the gold cleared of it. This is the mode 
ufed by a rude people ; by which a part of the gold 
mufl be loft in the fplinters of the ftone which fly off 
in beating the mafs. ITcy are totally ignorant of the 
advantage of grinding it to a grofs powder, mixing it 
with quickfilver, and feparating the earthy and ftp.li/y 

t articles from thofe of the gold, by the aflioil'of a 
ream of water on this pafle, carrying off the former, 
and leaving the latter precipitated to the bottom by theii 
greater weight. They are almoft entirely ignorantpf the 
principles of aflaying and atnalgamation, but are ex:* 
tremely expert in feparating parricles of foreign mi^tall 
fi-oni gold-duft, by a very fuperior acutenefs of vifipW, 
no doubt arifing from experience, and not a peciiiia?t 
gift. They have people among them who are go^* 

cleaners 
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cleaners by occvipation. The gold is found in a fpecies 
^’eakt|l'C«»lP.p.o|^ Clgwlhtredrloarn. pn digging 
the i® found to confill of ftrata (under the loam 

of tb&farface, commonly called foil) of irregular Ih aped 
ilones pf a mouldering nature, mixed with a red clay, 
and hard pebbles mixed with a pale. red clay, of a more 
denfe confiftency than that of the firft ftratum. The 
firft ftratum extends to a depth of three feet and a half, 
and the fecond to fomewhat lefs. The confiftency under 
thefe ftrata is formed of either hard rock, or of gravel 
jnearly approaching to it. The gold is found mixed 
with a ftone of a hard nature, and capable of fuftaining 
a polifli. It is found near the furface, and generally in 
a foil freeft from folid rock. 


The merchants, who bring the gold for fale, are not 
themfelves the finders or gatherers of it, but receive.it, 
for raerchandife, from the Malays inhabiting the in- 
terior parts of the'eountry. The native indolence of 
the Malay difpofition prevents them from collefting 
more than is fufficient to fupply the few and finiple 
wants of a race of men as yet unenlightend by civiliza- 
tion and fcience, and ignorant of the full extent of the 
advantages of the country inhabited by them. We have 
not, to this hour, explored a country, which, we have, 
reafon to fuppofe, produces more, or as much, gold ,a^/ 
cither Peru or Mexico. This may be attributed partly 
to the difficulties incident to the undertaking, and partly 
toa W^ant of curiofity, that, indulged, might have been 
pTodu6tive of great national and private advantages. 
The roads leading to this golden country are arnioft 
impervious, affording only a fcanty path to a fingle 
traveller, where whole nights muff be paffed in the open 
air, expofed to the malignant influence of a hoftilexii- 
msate, in a country infefted by the moft ferocious wild 
b'^fts. Thefe are circumftanccs that have hitherto 
pbecked curiofity ; but pcrfevcrancc, and contrived pre- 
caution, will furmount the obftaclcsthey furnifh ; and 

fuch 
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fach difcoveries might be made, as would amply com- 
pcnfate for the difficulties leading to them. The gold- 
merchants who come from the neighbouring and lefs 
rich countries, give us fuch accounts of the facility of 
procuring gold as border nearly on the marvellous, and 
■would be altogether incredible, if the great quantities of 
that metal produced by them, did not, in a great raea- 
fure, evince the certainty of their accounts. I have 
feen an imperfefl chart of a part of the interior country, 
made by an intelligent native, on the fcale of the rate 
of his walking, and from the refpeflive fituations of the 
fun in regard to his pofition. It contained a chain of 
what he called Gold Mines, extending in latitude, nearly, 
not much lefs than three degrees. This chart is in the 
poflelfion of Mr. Miller, of the Council of Fort Marl- 
borough, who did me the favour of explaining it. After 
making allowances for the licenfe of a traveller, fome 
credit may be given to this chart, more efpecially, as 
we are well alTured that that part of Sumatra produces 
large quantities of fine gold. The Vefult of the whole 
is, that it would be a very laudable obje6l to explore 
thofe rich countries, and to eftablifh the working of 
gold-mines in them, as it could be done under a certain 
profpeQ; of advantage. The expence arifing from clear- 
ing the country, procuring intelligence, making roads, 
eftablifhing and forming polls of communication, and 
of employing profeffional men, would, undoubtedly, be 
at firft very confiderable, but the refulting advantages 
would defray thefe, and render it a matter of furprife, 
that a meafure attended with fuch obvious utility had 
not been adopted at an earlier period. 

It is more than probable that Sumatra mull have been 
the Ophir of Solomon's time. This conjeflure derives 
no fmall force from the word ophir being really a Malay 
fubftantive of a compound fenfe, fignifying, a mountain 
containing gold. The natives have no oral or written 
tradition qn the fubjefl, excepting that the ifland has in 
former times afforded gold for exportation; whether to 
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the eaftward or weftward, remains an uncertainty. We 
have certain accounts that the veffels that imported this 
article were long detained, or did not return in much 
lefs than a year. It is therefore probable that they 
wintered, during the violence of the SW. monfoon, 
either at Ceylon, or on the north-eaft coaft, and com* 
pleted their voyages during the moderate part of the 
other monfoon. 
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ON THE 

Eiteiiat^re t>f the Hindus, from the .Sanferk. 

COMMUNICATED BY 

goverdhan caul, 

With a Jhort Commentary. 

THE TEXT. 

T here are eighteen Vidyas^ or Parts of true 
Knowledge^ and foine branches of knowledge 
faljely fo called, of both which a fliort account fliall 
here be exhibited. 

The firft four are the immortal Veda's, evidently re~ 
vealed by God ; which are entitled, in one compound 
■word, Rigyajuhjdmdt'harva, or, in feparate words, Rich, 
Yajupi, Sdman, and At'harvan. The Rigveda confifts 
of ji ve feQions ; the Yajurveda, of eighty-fix ; the Sd- 
muveda, oi a thmjand ; ar\& i\\q AL'harvaveda, oi nine; 
with eleven hundred sac ha's, or branches, in various 
divifions and fubdivifions. The Veda's, in truth, are in- 
finite; but were reduced by Vydja to this number and 
order : the principal part of them is that which explains 
the duties of man in a methodical arrangement ; and 
in the fourth is a fyltem of divine ordinances. 

From'thcfe are deduced the four UpavHas, namely, 
Ayujh, Gdndharva, Dhanvfh, and St'hdpatya ; the firft 
of which, or Ayurveda, was delivered to mankind by 
Brahma, Indra, Dhanwantari, and Jive other Deities ; 
and comprifes the theory of diforders and medicines, 
with the praflical methods of curing difeafes. The 
fecond, or mufick, ■w'as invented and explained by 
jBAaratfl .'^it is chiefly ufeful in raifing the mind 1:^ 
2 devotion 





^gii 

to tlwsfelicityof ite 

hy Vj^amih-a^ on^labiifia# 
liiin and uft of’ ii-ms and impiembnts handie^ia .W 
byi'thetisfbe of GJhatriya's, Vi's’wmafrmm revealed. thei 
fiftieth in” various treatifes oii fixty^ur mechantcai:sffl«l 
fcM?,the improvement of fuchas eierdfe them; 


Six ArigcCs, -or bodies of learnings are alfo derived 
froi* the fame fource : their names are, Sicjhdy CatpOy 
Vy&CArana^ Ch'handas^ Jyotith^ OiTid. Nii'u^i. The firjl 
was Written by Pdnini, an infpired faint, on the pronuiu 
eiation of vocal founds ; the Jcjiond contains a detail 
of religious ads and ceremonies from the fir ft to the 
laft ; and from the branches of thefe works a variety of 
rules have been framed by Aswaldyana^ and others. 
The thirds or the grammar, entitled Pdhiniya, contift- 
ing of ef^Adedures, or chapters, (Vriddhirddaij, and fo 
forth,) was the-pfodudion of the three Rijhi's, or holy 
men, and teaches the proper dilcriminations of words 
in conftrudion ; tbut other lefs abttrufe grammars, com- 
piled merely for popular ufe, are not confidered as 
Akga's. The fourth^ or profody, was taught by a Muniy 
named Pingaia^ and treats of charms and incantations^ 
in Verfes aptly framed, and varioufly mcafured; fuch as 
Xh&'Gdyatriy and a thoufand others. Aflronomy hih& 
ffih oi the Viddnga's, as it was delivered by SuryAy 
and other divine perfons: it is neceffary in calculations 
of' time. Tht jixthyox Niruliiy was compofed by 
Ydfca, (Ibis the manufeript ; but perhaps, it ihould bi? 
Vydfay) on the fignification of difiicult words and 
phrafes in the Veda's. 


Lajllyy there arc four Updnga' SyCdWtd PurdnAy Ny^a^ 
Mmdnfdy and Dherma ^djira. Eighteen Purdna’S (that 
Qf Btrahmd and the reft) were compofed by Vydfa for 
the inftrudion and entertainment of mankind in general. 

Nydya 
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ii derived frodi' tiie root A/, to ac^uirt or appte* 
hma ; and, in this fenfe, the books on apprehef^ortf 
rei^omng, and judgntnt, are called Nydya. Tbo 
principal of tbefe are the work of Gautama^ in jive 
chapters; and that of Canada^ in ten: both teaching 
the meaning of facred texts, the difference between juft 
and unjuft, right and wrong, and the principles of 
knowledge, all arranged under twenty-three heads. 
Mtmdnfdh alfo two-Jold ; both (hewing what afts are 
pure or impure, what objefts are to be defired of 
avoided, and by what means the foul may afeend to 
the Firft Principle. The former^ or Carma Mmdnjdf 
comprifed in twelve chapters, was written by Jaimini^ 
and difculfes queftions of moral duties and law. Next 
follows the Updjand Cdnda, in four leftures, (Sancar- 
Piana and the reft,} containing a furvey of religious du- 
ties; to which part belong the rules of Sdndilya^ and 
others, on devotion, and duty to God. Such are the 
contents of the Purva^ or former^ Mtmdnfd. The Ut- 
iara^ or latter^ abounding in queftions on the Divine 
Nature, and other fublime fpeculations, was compofed 
by Vydfa, in four chapters and fxteen feflions : it may 
be coniidered as the brain and fpring of all the Anga's ; 
it expofes the heretical opinions of Ramanuja^ Mddhwa, 
Vallabha, and other fophifts ; and, in a manner fuited 
to the comprehenfion of adepts, it treats on the true 
nature of Ganefa, Bhdfcara^ or the Sun, NUacanta, 
Lacflmi^ and other /ems of One Divine Being. A li- 
milar work was written by Srtsancara, demonftrating 
the fupreme power, goodnefs and eternity of God. 


The Body of Law, called Sniriti, confifts of eighteen 
books, each divided under three general heads, the 
duties oi" religion, the adminittration of jtijlice, and the 
punifliment or expiation of crimes. They were deli- 
vered, for the inftruflion of the human fpecies, by 
MenUj and other facred perfonages. 


As 
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the^ties of kings ; the Fur^na's, whfet belongs to tl^ 
tfelation of hulbandand wife^ and the duties offriend-* 
fhip and fociety (which complete the triple divifion) arc 
taught fuccin6tly in both : this double divifion of Anga's 
and UpMga's^ may be confidered as denoting the dou- 
ble benefit arifing from them in theory and praBice, 


The Bharata and Rdntayana^ which arc both eplck 
poems, eomprife the moll valuable part of ancient 
hiftory. 


For the information of the lower clalTes in religious 
knowledge, the Pdfupata^ the Panchardtra^ and other 
works, fit for nightly meditation, were Compofed by 
Siva, and others, in a hundred and ninety-two parts, on 
different fubje£ts. 


What follow are not really divine, but contain infi- 
nite contradi6lions. Sdnc'hya is twofold ; that with 
Tsv)ara, and that without Imara. The former is en- 
titled Pdtanjala, in one chapter of four fettions, and is 
ufeful in removing doubts by pious contemplation : the 
fecond, or Cdpila, is in fix chapters, on the produftion 
of all things by the union of Pracriti, or nature, and 
Purujha, or the JirJl male : it comprifes alfo, in eight 
parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the invifible 
power, and other topicks. Both thefe works contain a 
ffudied and accurate enumeration of natural bodies and 
their principles; whence this philofophy is named 
SMc'hya. Others hold, that it was, fo called from its 
rtekoning three forts of pain. 

3 The 





therefot^; is in ^n/o M0ya 

and the in ; and theft fcltedt®^^^ 

i^j@fihiprehend all the dodrine of the theifts. 



Laft of all appears a work written by Buddha : and 
there are alfo atheiftical fyftems of philofophy, enti- 
tled Ydgdchdra, Saudhdnta, Vaibh^ica, Mddhyamica, 
Digam-bara^ and Chdrvdc ; all full of indeterminate 
phral'esj errors in fenfe, confufion between diftind qua- 
lities, incomprehenfible notions, opinions not duly 
weighed, tenets deftrudive of natural equality, contain- 
ing a jumble of atheifm and ethicks ; diftributed, like 
our orthodox books, into a number of fedions, which 
omit what oughttobeexprefl'ed, and exprefs what ought 
to be omitted ; abounding in falfe propofitions, idle 
propofitions, impertinent propofitions. Some afler^, 
that the heterodox fchools have no Updnga's ; others, 
that they have fix Anga's^ and as many Sdnga's^ or 
Bodies, and other Appendices, 


Such is the analyfis of univerfal knowledge, 
and fpeculative. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


The firft chapter of a rare Sanfcrit Book, entitled, 
Vidydderfa, or a View of Learning, is written in fo clpfe 
and concife a ftyle, that fome parts of it are very ob- 
fcure, and the whole requires an explanation. From 
ihe beginning of it we learn that the VHa's are confi- 
dcrcd by the Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge, 
bpm^n and divine ; whence the verfes of them are .laid 

in 
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in the GUd to be the leaves o| that holy tree, to which 
the Almighty himfelf is compared : 


[yam 

iirdhwa mulam adhah idc'ham aswatt'ham prdkuravya- 
ch'handdnji yafya perndni yajlam veda fa vedavit. 


The wife have called the Incorruptible One an As* 
** watt' ha, with its roots above and its branches below; 
the leaves of which are 'the facred meafures. He 
who knows this tree knows the Veda's." 


All the Pandits infift that Aswatt'ha means the Pip* 
pala, or religious fig tree, with heart-fliaped, pointed, 
and tremulous leaves ; but the comparifon of heavenly 
knowledge, defcending and taking root on earth, to the 
Vata, or great Indian fig-tree, which has moft confpi- 
cuoufly its roots on high, or at leaft has radicating 
branches, would have been far more exa£t and ftriking. 


The Veda's confift of three CdkHa's, or General Heads ; 
namely, Carma, Jfhydna, Updfand ; or Works, Faith, and 
Worjhip : to the firft of which the author of the Vidya* 
derja wifely gives the preference, as Menu himfelf pre- 
fers univerjal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion : 


fapyenaiva^ tu fanfiddhyedbrdhmano ndtra fanfayah t 
Curyddanyatravd curydnmaitrd brdhmana uchyate. 


That is, “ By filent adoration undoubtedly a Prdk* 
“ man attains holinefs ; but every benevolent man, whc^ 
thcr he perform or omit that ceremony) is juftJjr 
Voi., I« B b “ fiyled 
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^ Ryted a Brahin&n." 'this triple divifion of the Veda'i 
may feem at firfl to tiirow light bn a very obfcure line 
in the Gita ; 


Trdtgunyavijhayah vidi 'nijlraigunyd bhavdrjuna t 


Or, “ The Veda’s are attended with three qualities : 
** be not thoii a ittan bf three qualities, (?, Arjtna 


But fcveral Pandits are of opinion^ that the phrafe 
muft relate to the three Guna’s^ or qualities of the mind; 
that of excellence, that o[ pajfion, and that of darknefs ; 
from the laft of ^hich a hero fhould be wholly exempt ; 
though examples of it occur ih the Veda’s, where ani* 
mils are ordered to be fUcrificed^^Mi where horrid in- 
cahtations ate infected for the deJlruBiofi of enetoies» 


It is eJctretoely Angular, as Mr. Wilkins has already 
obferved, that, notwithftanding the fable oiBrdhma’s four 
mouths, each of which uttered a VHa, yet moft ancient 
Writers mention only three Veda’^ in the order as they 
bccur in the compound word Rigyajuk/dma ; whence it 
is inferred, that the At’harvan was written or colkeied 
after tbe three firft; and the two following arguments^ 
which are entirely new, will ftrongly confirm this infe- 
rence. In the eleventh book of Menu, a work aferibed 
to the firjl age of mankind, and certainly of high antiqui*^ 
ty, the At’harmn is mentioned by name, and ftyled the 
Veda of Veda’s ; a phrafe which countenances tl»e notion 
of Ddrd Shecuh, who alferts, in the preface to his Upa- 
nijhat, that “ the three firft Veda’s are named feparately, 
becaufO the At’harijdn isa cbrollaty from themall, 6(rid 
^ contains the quinteffence of them.” But thB vtrfe 
btf Meftu, whidi occurs in h rtio^rn copy of 'ihe worl; 
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brought firom BdnSres, and which would fupport the 
antiquity and excellence of the fourth Vida^ is entirely 
omitted in the heft copies, and particularly in a very 
/fine one written at Gayd^ where it was accurately col- 
lated by a learned Brahman ; fo that, as Menu himfelf, 
in other places, names only three Veda's, we mull be- 
lieve this line to be an interpolation by fome admirer of 
t\it ydt'har van : and fuch an artifice overthrows the very 
doftrine which it was intended to fuftain. 


The next argument is yet (Ironger, fince it arifes from 
internal evidence ; and of this we are now enabled to 
judge by the noble zeal of Colonel Polier in collefting 
Indian curiofities j which has been fo judicioufly ap- 
plied, and fo happily exerted, that he now pofleffes a 
complete copy of the four Veda's in eleven large vo- 
lumes. 


On a curlbry infpeflion of thofe books it appears, 
that even a learner of Sanferit may read a confiderable 
part of the At'harvaveda without a diQionary; but that 
the ftylc of the other three h fo obfolete, as to feem al- 
moft a different dialeft. When we are informed, there- 
fore, but that a few Brahmans at Bdndres can underftand 
any part of the Veda's, we mufl prefume, that none are 
meant, but the Rich, Yajifh, and Sdman, with an excep- 
tion of the At' harvan, the language of which is compa- 
ratively modern; as the learned will perceive from the 
following fpecimen : 


Yatra hrahmavido ydnti dicjhayd tapajafaha agnirmdii, 
tatra nayatwagnirmedhdh dedhdtume, agnaye fwdhd^ 
myurmdn tatra nayatu vdyuh prdhdn dedhdtu me, vdr 
yuwe fwdhd, furyb man tatra nayatu chacjhuh fv/ryd 
dedhdtu me, furydya fwdhd ; chahdrb man tatra nayatu 
manaf^handro dedhdtu me, chandrdya fwdhd. fdmd 

B b a man 
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mih tatra nay&tu fayah fomo dedhdtu me, fomdya fiodn 
hd. Indro man tatra nayatu halamindro dedhdtu me^ 
indrdya Jwdhh. dpo mdh tatra nayatwdmrttammopoh 
tipitatu, adbhyah fwdhd. yatra brahmavidd ydhti die- 
Jhayd tapafd faha, brahmd mdh tatra nayatu brahma 
brahmd dedhdtu me, brahmane fwdhd. 


That is, “ Where they, who know the Great One, go 
“ through holy rites, and through piety, thither may fire 
“ raife me ! May fire receive my facrifices ! Myfte- 
‘‘ rious pr^ife to fire ! May air waft me thither ! May 
“ air increafe my fpirits ! Myfterious praife to air! 
“ May the Sun draw me thither! May the fun enlighten 
“ my eye 1 Myfierious praife to the fun I May the 
“ Moon bear me thither! May the moon receive my 
“ mind ! Myficrious praife to the moon ! May the 
“ plant Soma lead me thither ! May Soma beftow on 
“ me its hallowed milk ! Myfterious praife to Soma ! 

May Inara., ox i\\o firmament, carry me thither! May 
“ Jndra give me ftrength ! Myfterious praife to Indra ! 
“ May ~a:alrr bear me thither ! May water bring me 
“ the ftream of immortality ! Myfterious praife to the 
“ waters! Where they, who know the Great One, go, 
“ through holy rites, and through piety, thither may 
“ Brahmd condufl me ! May Brahmd lead me to the 
“ Great One ! Myfterious praife to Brahmd /” 


Several other palfages might have been cited from 
the firft book of the At'harvan, particularly a tremen- 
donsincantation'M'nhcon^ecxsLitdigrafi, called Darbbha, 
and a fublime hymn to Cdla, or Time; but a fingle paf- 
fage will fulfice to Ihow the ftyle and language of this 
extraordinary w'ork. 1 1 would not be fo eafy to produce 
a genuine extraft from the other Veda’s. Indeed, in a 
book, entitled Sivaveddnta, written in Sanferit, but in 
Cdfiimirian letters, a ftanza from the Yajurveda, is intro- 
duced, which deferves, for its fublimity, to be quoted 

here ; 
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here ; though the regular cadence of the verfes, and the 
polilhed elegance of the language, cannot but induce a 
fufpicion, that it is a more modern paraphrafe of fome 
text in the ancient fcripture . 


natatra furyo bhdti nacha chandra tdracau^ nand vi- 
dyuio bhdnti cxda cva vahnih : tameva bhahtaTn anub- 
hdti Jcrvam, tafya bhdfd Jervamidavi vibhdti. 


That is, ‘‘ There the fun fhincs not, nor the moon and 
“ liars. Thefe lightnings flalh not how 

“ Ihould even fire blaze there ? God irradiates all this 
“ bright fubftance ; and by its effulgence the univerfe 
“ is enlightened.” 


After all, the books on Divine Knowledge, caWed Veda, 
or what is known, and Sruti, or what has been heard, 
from revelation, are Hill fuppofedto be very numerous; 
and the four here mentioned are thought to have been 
felefted as containing all the information necelfary for 
man. Mohjani Fdni, the very candid and ingenious au- 
thor of the Dabijldn, defcribes in his firft chapter a race 
of old Perjian fages, who appear from the whole of his 
account to have been Hindus : and we cannot doubt that 
the book of Mahdhdd, or Menu, which was written, he 
fays, in a celejiial dialeB, means the Veda ; fo that, as 
Zerdtujht was only a reformer, we find in India the true 
fource of the ancient P erf an religion. To this head 
belong the numerous Tantra, Mantra, Agama, and 
Nigama, Sdfra's which conhlt of incantations and other 
texts of the Veda's, with remarks on the occafions on 
which they may be fuccefsfully applied. It mult not be 
omitted, that the Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, 
among which that of Vaffitha feems to be reputed the 
mod excellent, are innumerable ; but, while we have 
3 accefs 
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Rccefs to the fountains, we need not wafte our time in 
i^racing the rivulets. 


From the are immediately deduced the praftical 

arts of Chirurgery and Medicine^ Mujick^ and Dancing ; 
Archery^ which comprifes the whole art of war; and 
ArchiteHure, under which the fyllem of Mechanical 
Cris is included. According to the who in- 

ftrufted Abu'ljazl, each of the four Scriptures gave rife 
to one of the Upaveda’s^ or Sub-fcriptures, in the order 
in which they have been mentioned ; but this exaft- 
nefs of analogy feems to favour of refinement. 


Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans from 
the various Medical books in Sanfcrit^ which contain 
the names and defcriptions of Indian plants and mine- 
rals, with their ufes, difcovered by experience in cur- 
ing diforders. There is a vaft colleQion of them from 
the Cheracot which is confidered as a work of Siva^ to 
the Rdganirupana and the Kiddna^ which are compara- 
tively modern. A number of book^, in profe and 
verfe, have been written on Mujick, with fpecimens of 
Hindu airs in a very elegant notation ; but the Silpa 
idjlra^ or Body of Treatifes on Mechanical Arls, is 
believed to be loft. 


Next in order to thefe are the fix VHdnga’s^ three of 
which belong to Grammar. One relates to religious 
Ceremonies ; a fifth, to the wkole compafs of Mathe- 
maticks, in which the author of Lilawati was efteemed 
the moll Ikilful man of his time; and iht fixth^ to the 
explanation of obfeure words or phrafes in the Vedas. 
The grammatical work o{ Pdnini^ a writer fuppofedto 
have been infpired, is entitled SiddAdnta Caumudif and 
is Co abftrufe as to require the Itiicuhraaions of many 

years 
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years before it can be perfeflly upderftood. When 
CStndi'ha Serman^ who attended Mr. Wilkins^ was 
afked what he thought of the P^iniya^ he anfwered 
very expreflively, that it was a foreft but, fince 
grammar is only an inftrument, not the end, of true 
knowledge, there can be little occalion to travel over 
fo rough and gloomy a path ; which contains, however, 
probably, fome acute fpeciilations in Metaphyjicks. 
The Sanfcrit Profody is eafy and beautiful ; the learned 
willfindinitalmoft all the meafuresof the Greeks; ancj 
it is remarkable, that the language of the Brdhmansrum 
very naturally into Sapphich, Alcaicks, and lamhicks, 
Aftronornical works in this language are exceedingly 
numerous ; feventy-nine of them are fpecified in one 
lift; and if they contain the names of the principal ftars 
vifiblc in with oblervations on their pofitionsin 

different ages, what difeoveries may be made in feience, 
and what certainty attained in ancient chronology ! 


Subordinate to ihekAnga's (though the leafon of the 
arrangement is not obvious) are the feries of Sacred 
Poems, the Body of Law, and the fix Philpfophical 
sdfiras, which the author of our text reduces to 
each confffting of two parts ; and rejects a third, in tw<f 
parts alfo, as not perfetlly orthodox: that is, not ftriQly 
conformable to his own principles. 


The firft Indian Poet was Vdlmici, author of the Rdr- 
mdyana, a complete epic poem on one continued, in- 
terefting, and heroick aflion ; and the next in celebrity, 
if it be not fuperior in reputation for holinefs, was the 
MahdbharcUa of Vydfa, To him are aferibed the facred 
Purdnas, which are called, for their excellence, the 
and which have the following titles: Brahm€,m 
the Great One; Pcima, or the Lotos; BrdhmmHa,^j\h& 
Mundane Egg; and Agni, or Fire ; (thefe /our relate to 

dc 
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the Creation ; ) Vijhnu^ or the Pervader : Garu^a, or 
his Eagle; the Transformations of Brahmd^SivayLinga ; 
Nareda, fon of Brahma; Scanda, fon of Siva; Marcan- 
deya, or the Immortal Man ; and Bhawi/hya, or the 
PrediBion of Futurity ; (thefe nine belong to the attri- 
butes and powers o{ the Deity;) and four others, Matfya, 
Vardha, Curma, Vdmena, or as many incarnations of 
the Great One in his chara61er of Preferver ; all con- 
taining ancient traditions, embellifhed by poetry, or dif- 
guifed by fable. The eighteenth is the Bhdgawaia, or 
Life of Crifhna, with which the fame Poet is by fome 
imagined to have crowned the whole feries ; though 
others, with more reafon, affign them different com- 



The fyftem of Hindu law, befides the fine work 
called Menufmriti^ “ or what is remembered from 
Menu," that of Ydjnyawalcya, and thofe of fxteen 
other Muni's, with Commentaries on them all, confifts 
of many tra6ls in high eftimation, among which thofe 
current in Bengal are an excellent Treatife on Inheri- 
tances, by Jimuta Vdhana; and a complete Digejl, in 
twenty-Jeven volumes, compiled a few centuries ago by 
Raghunandan, the Tribonian of India, whofe work is 
the grand repofitory of all that can be known on a 
fubjeft fo curious in itfelf, and fo interefting to the 
Britijh Government, 


Of the Philofophical Schools it will be fufficient here 
to remark, that the firft Nydya feems analagous to the 
Peripatetick ; the fecond, fometimes called Vaisijkica, 
to the lonick ; the two Mimdnfd's,oi which the fecond is 
often diftinguifhed by the name of Voddnta, to the Pla- 
tonick ; the firft Sdnc'hya to the Italick ; and the fe- 
cond, or Pdtanjala, to the Stoick, Philofophy ; fo that 
Gftutama correfponds with Arijlotle, Canada ,with 
ThalcSf Jaimini with Socrates, Vydfa with Plato, Capita 

with 
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with Pythagoras^ and Patanjali with Zeno : but an 
accurate comparifon between the Grecian and Indian 
Schools would require a confiderable volume. The 
original works of thofe Philofophers are very fuccinft; 
but, like all the other Sdflras^ they are explained, or 
obfcured, by the Upaderjana, or Commentaries^ without 
end. One of the finell compofitions on the Philofophy 
of the Vedanta is entitled Yoga Vdsifht' ha^ and contains 
the inftruftions of the great Vafijlha to his pupil, 
Rama, king of Ayddhyd. 

It refults from this analyfis of Hindu Literature, that 
the VHa, Upaveda, Veddnga, Purdna, Dherma, and 
Dersana, are the Six great Sdjlras, in which all know- 
ledge, divine and human, is fuppofed to be compre- 
hended. And here we mult not forget, that the word 
Sdjlra, derived from a root fignifying to ordain, means 
generally an ordinance, and particularly a facred ordi- 
nance, delivered by infpiration. Properly, therefore, 
this word is applied only to facred literature, of which 
the text exhibits an accurate fketch. 

The Sudra's, or fourth clafs of Hindus, are not per- 
mitted to Itudy the //x Sdfr a' s before enumerat- 

ed ; but an ample field remains for them in the ftudy of 
profane literature, comprifed in a multitude of popular 
books, which correfpond with the fcveral Sdjira's, and 
abound with beauties of every kind. All the trafts on 
Medicine mult, indeed, be ftudied by the Vaidya's, or , 
thofe who are born phyficians ; and they have often 
more learning, with far Id's pride, than any of the 
Brahmans. I’hey are ufually poets, grammarians, rhe- 
toricians, moraliftsj and may be elteeraed in general 
the molt virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. Inftead 
of the Veda's, they Itudy the RdjanUi, or InJlruBion of 
Princes ; and, inltead of Law, the Nitifdjlra, or general 
Syltemof Eihicks. Their Sahitia, or Cdvya Sdjlra, con- 
filts of innumerable poems,written chiefly by th&medical 
tribe, and fupplying the place of the Parana's, lince 

they 
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they contain all the (lories of the Ramayana^ Bhdrai^t 
and Bhdgawata. I'hey have acccfs to many treatifes 
Cf{- Alancdra^ or Rbetorick, with a variety of works in 
modulated Profe. To Ufdc'hydna^ or Civil Hiftory, 
called alfo Rdjatarangini ; io the Ndtaca, which an- 
fwers to the Gdndharvaveda^ confiding of regular 
matick pieces in Savfcrit and Prdcrit : befides which, 
they commonly get by heart fome entire didionary and 
grammar. The bell lexicon or vocabulary was com- 
pofed in verfe, for the afiiftance of the memory, by the 
illuftrious Amarajinha ; but there are feventeen others 
in great repute. The beft grammar is the Mugdhahdd- 
ha^ or the Beauty of Knowledge^ written by a Gofwdmiy 
named Vopadeva^ and comprehending, in two hundred 
ihort pages, all that a learner of the language can have 
occafion to know. To the Cdjha's^ or di61ionaries, are 
ufually annexed very ample Ticd's, or Etymological 
Commentaries. 

We need fay no more of the heterodox writings, than 
that thofe on the religion and philofophy of Buddha, 
feem to be connefted with fome of the mott curious 
parts of AJiatick Hiftory, and contain, perhaps, all that 
could be found in the Pdlt, or /acred language, of the 
Eaftern Indian Peninfula. It is aflerted in Bengal, 
that Amarajinha himfelf was a Baudha ; but he feems 
to have been a theift of tolerant principles, and, like 
Abu'lfazl, defirous of reconciling the different religions 
of India, 

Wherever we di reft our attention to Hindu Literature, 
the notion of infinity prefents itfelf ; and the longed 
life would not be fufficient for the perufal of near five 
hundred thoufand ftanzas in the Purdna' s,ys\th a million 
more perhaps in the other works before mentioned. 
We may, however, feleft the beft from each Sdjlra, 
and gather the fruits of fcience, without loading our- 
felves with the leaves and branches; while we have the 

pleafure 
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pleafure to find, that the learned Hindus, encouraged 
by the mildnefs of our government and manners, are at 
leaft as eager to communicate their knowledge of alL 
kinds as we can be to receive it. Since Europeans 
are indebted to the Dutch for almoft aill they know of 
Arabick, and to the French for all they know of Chir. 
nefe, let them now receive from our nation the firft 
accurate knowledge of Sanferit, and of the valuable 
works compofed in it. But, if they wifh to form a 
correft idea of Indian religion and literature, let theta 
begin with forgetting all that has been written on the 
fubjeft, by ancients or moderns, before the publication 
of the Gita* 


To 
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AN INDIAN GRANT OF LAND 


To the PRESIDENT. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

I HEREWITH fend you fix ancient Copper-Plates, 
faftened together by a Ring in two Parcels, each con- 
taining Three. They were found in digging for fome 
new Works at the Fort of Tanna, the Capital of Salfet, 
The Governor of Bombay informed me, none of the 
Gujerat Brahmins could explain the Infcriptions. I ob- 
tained Permiffion to bring them round with me, being 
delirous of fubmitting them to the inveftigation of the 
AJiatick Society, under the Promife of reftoring them to 
the Proprietor. 

I have the honour to be with great Refpeft, 

Dear SIR WILLIAM, 

Your moft faithful humble Servant, 

J. CARNAC. 

Fehruary 15 /^, 1787 . 


AN INDIAN 
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XIX. 

AN INDIAN GRANT OF LAND 

In Y. C. 1018. 

Literally Tranjlated from the Sanfcrit, 

As Explained by Ra'malo'chan Pandit. 

COMMUNICATED BY 

GENERAL CARNAC. 

O'M. Victory and Elevation ! 


STANZAS. 

ly/TAY He, who in all affairs claims precedence in 
adoration ; may that Gan anayaca, averting cala- 
mity, preferve you from danger ! 

2. May that Siva conftantly preferve you, on whofe 
head fhines ( the daughter of Jahnu^ refembling- 
the-pure-crefcent-rifing-from-the-fummit-of- Sumeru ! 
(A compound word of fxteen fyllables.) 

3. May that God, the caufe of fuccefs, the caufeof 
felicity, who keeps, placed even by himfelf on his fore- 
head a feflion of the-moon-with-cool-beams, drawn- in- 
the-form-of - a -line - refembling - that -in-the-infinitely- 
bright-fpike-of-a-fre{h-blown-Cf^a£r<7 (who is) adorned- 

with - a - grove-of-thick-red-locks-tied-with-the-Prince- 
of-Serpents, be always prefent and favourable to you ! 


4. The 
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4. The fon of Jtmutacetu, ever affeftionate, named 
Jimutavdhana, who, furely, preferved (the Serpent) 
ianc'hachuda from GaruHa, ( the Eagle of Vijhnu^) was 
famed in the three worlds, having neglefted his own 
body, a« if it had b^n grafs, for the fake of others. 


5. (Two couplets in rhyme.) In his family was a mo- 
narch (named) Capardin^ (or, with thick hair^ a title of 
Mahdaeva^) chief of the race of Sildra, reprefling the 
infolence of his foes : and from him came a fon, named 
Pulaiadli^ equal in increafing glory to the fun’s bright 
circle. 


6 . When that fon of Capardin was a new-born infant, 
through fear of him, homage was paid by all his col- 
lected enemies, with water held aloft in their hand, to 
the delight of his realm. 


7. From him came a fon, the only warrior on earth, 
named Srtvappuvanna^ a hero in the theatre of battle. 


8. His fon, called Srz Jhanjha^ was highly celebrated, 
and the preferver of his country. He afterwards be- 
came the Sovereign of Gogni: he had a beautiful form. 


8. From him came a fon, whofe-renown was-far-ex- 
tended-ani-zyAo-confounded-the -mind-with -his - won- 
derful-aCls, the fortunate Bajjada Deva. He was a mo- 
narch, a gem in-the-diadem-of-the-world’s-circumfc- 
rcnce; who ufed only the forcible weapon of his two 
arms readily on the plain of combat ; and in whofe 
bofom the Fortune of Kings herfeif amoroufly played, 
as in the bofom of the foe of Mura^ (or Vijhnu.) 

9. Like 
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Qk Like jfaytinta^ fon to the foe of VrUta, (or tndraj 
like Shanmuc'ha^ (or Carliciya^) fon to Purdriy (or 
MdhddSvay) then fprang from him a fortunate fon, 
with a true heart, invincible j 


10. Who in liberality was Carna before our eyes, 
in truth even Yndhi/hthirdy in glory a blazing Sun, and 
the rod of CMa (or YamUy judge oj the infernal regions) 
to his enemies. 


n. By whom the great counfellors, who were under 
his protection, and others near /«/», are preferved in this 
world. He is a conqueror, named with propriety So,*- 
r-andgata Vajrafanjaradh'a. 


12. By whom when this world was over-fhadowed 
with-continual-prefents-of-gold, for his liberality he 
was named Jagadarthiy (or Enriching the World,) in 
the midft of the three regions of the univerfe. 


1 3. Thofe Kings affuredly, whoever they may be, who 
^re endued with minds capable of ruling their refpeClive 
■dominions, praife him for the greatnefs of his veracity, 
^enerofity, and valour ; and to thofe Princes who are 
deprived of their domains, and feek his protection, he 
allots a firm fettlement. May he, the grandfather oC 
the Raya, be victorious ! He is the fpiritual guide of his 
counfellors, and they are his pupils. Yet farther, 


14. He, by whom the title of was conferred 

on a perfon who attained the objeCl of his defire; by 
whom the realm, fliaken by a man named Eyapaieva, 
was even made firm ; and by whom, being the Prince 
^ Maf^alambuv a, (I fuppofe, Mamhei, or Bombay,) fe- 

curity 
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ciirity from fear was given to me broken ajfli^ion,' 
He was the King, named Srt Virudanca. Hpw can he 
be other wife painted ? ( Here Jix fyllables are effaced in 
one of the Grants ; and this verfe is not in the other.) 


15. His fon was named Bajjadadha^ a gem on the 
forehead of monarchs, eminently {killed in morality ; 
whofe deep thoughts all the people, clad in horrid ar- 
mour, praife even to this day. 


16. Then was born his brother, the Prince Aricefari, 
(a lion among his foes,) the bell of good men ; who, by 
overthrowing the Itrong mountain of his proud enemies, 
did the afl of a thunder-bolt; having formed great de- 
figns even in his childhood, and having feen the Lord of 
the Moon ( Mahddeva) before him, he marched 
by his father’s order, attended by his troops, and by 
valour fubdued the world. 


Yet more 


17. Having raifed up his {lain foe on his Iharpfword, 
he fo afflicted the women in the hollile palaces, that 
their forelocks fell difordered, their garlands of bright 
flowers dropped from their necks on the vafes of their 
breafts, and the black lultre of their eyes difappeared. 


18. A warriour, the plant of whofe fame grows up 
over the temple of Brahma's Egg, (the ufliverfe,) from- 
the - repeated - watering - of- it - with-the-drop s-that-fell- 
from-the-eyes-of-the-wives-of-his-flaughtcred-foe. 


Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues 
follows a compouiid word of a hundred and fiftf-two 

fyllables) 
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fillabUi)tiht-iLOXt\iniXc.‘Aricefari Devardja-'L<ivdi’0^jA\t"* 
great-circle-adorned-with-all-the-company-of - princes- 
with-Fayraj&ara^flra-of-whom-men-feek-the-proteftion* 
an-elephant’s-hook-in-the-forehead-of-the-wo^Id-p^eaf- 
ed-with-encreafing-vice-a-Flamingo-bird-in - the -pool- 
. decked- with - flowers-like-thofe-of-paradife-and-with- 
Aditya-Paniita-ch\t ^ -of - the - diftrifts - of- the - world- 
through-the-liberality-of-the-Lord-of-the-Weftern-Sea- 
holder-of-innate-knowledge-who-bears-‘a-golden-eagle- 
on-his-ftandard-defcended-from-the-ftock-of-^^/wM^ai/a- 
^flrea-king-of -the-race-of -S'z/ar-Sovereign-of-the-city- 
of- T'i*g‘ara-Supreme-ruler-of-exalted-counfeliors - af- 
fembled-when-extended-farae-had - been - attained ( tha 
monarch thus defcribed) governs-the-whole-region-of* 
Concizna-confifting-of-fourteen-hundred-villages-with- 
cities - and - other - places - comprehended-in-many-dif* 
trifts-acquired-by-his-arm. Thus he fupports the bur- 
den of thought concerning this domain. The Chief- 
Minifter srt Vdfapaiya^ and the very-religioufly-puri- 
fied 'sri Vardhiyapaiya^ being at this time prefent, hcj 
the fortunate Aricefaridhardja^ Sovereign of the Great 
Circle, thm addre/fes even all who inhabit-the-city-ir/ 
Sthdnaca^ (or the Manjion of Lacjhmi,) his-own-kinf- 
men - and -others-therc-aflembled, princes-counfellors- 
priefts-minifters-fuperiors-inferiors-fubje6l-to-his-com- 
iMaijds,alfothe-lords.of-diftri6ls-the-governors-of-towns- 
chiefs-of-villages-the-mallers-of-families-employed-or- 
«nemployed-fervants-of-the-King-and-A«Vcountrymen. 
Thus he greets all-the-holy-men-and-others-inhabiting- 
the-city-of-Hflnyflwflna : Reverence be to you, as it is 
becoming, with all the marks of refpeft, falutation, and 
praife ! 


STANZA. 

Wealth is inconftant ; youth, deftroyed in an inflant | 
and life, placed between the teeth of Critanta^ for Yama^ 
before mentionedi) 

yoL. I. C c .Neverthelefsj 
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Neverthelefs, negleft is Jhown to the felicity of fl©!» 
parted anccftors. Oh ! how aftonifhing are the efforts 
of men ! 

And thus. — Youth is publickly-fwallowed-up-by-the- 
giantefs Old- Age-admitted-into-its-inner-manfion j and 
thebodily-frame-is-equally-obnoxious-to-the-aflault-of.T 
death-of-age-and-the-mifery-born-with-man-of - fepara* 
lion-between-united-friends-like-falliDg-from - heaven* 
into-the-lower-regions. Riches and life are two things 
more-moveable than-a-drop*of-water-trembling-on-the-t 
leaf-of-a-lotos-lhaken-by-the-wind : and the world is 
like-the-firft delicate-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree. Con- 
fidering this in fecret with a firm difpaflionate under- 
ftanding, and alfo the fruit of liberal donations men-* 
tioned hy the wife, 1 called to mind thefe 


STANZAS. 

1. In the Satya, Tretd and Dwdper Ages, great 
piety was celebrated : but in this Caliyuga, the Muni's 
have nothing to commend but liberality. 


2. Not fo produftive of fruit is learning, not fopro- 
duftive is piety, as liberality, fay the Muni's, in this 
Cali Age. And thus was it faid by the Divine Vydja. 


3. Gold was the firft offspring of Fire •, the Earth is 
the daughter of Vijhnu, and kine are the children of the 
Sun : the three worlds, therefore, are affuredly given 
by Him, who makes a gift of gold, earth, and cattle. 


4. Our deceafed fathers clap their hands, our grand,- 
fathers exult j faying, “ A donor of land is born in our 
** family ; he will redeem us.” 

5. A 
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gi A donation of land to good peffons, for lioly pil- 
grimages, and on the (five) folemn days of the moon, 
Is the mean of paffing over the deep boundlefs ocean of 
the world. 


6. White parafols, and elephants rrtad with pride, 
(the injignia of royalty,) are the flowers of a grant of 
land : the fruit is Indra in heaven. 


Thus, confirming the declaration of the-ancient- 
- learned-in-the-diftin6tion-between-juftice-and- 
imuitice, for the fake of benefit to my mother, my fa- 
tfier, and myfelf, on the fifteenth of the bright moon 
of Cdrtica, in the middle of the year Pingald^ (perhaps 
of the Serpent, ) when nine hundred and forty years, fave 
one, are reckoned as pad from the time of King Saca, or 
in figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of Cdrlkct 
15; (that is, 1708 — 939 = 769 years ago from Y,. C. 
1787.) The moon being then full and eclipfed, I 
having bathed in the oppofite fea refembling-the-gir- 
dles-round-the-waift-of-the-female-Earth, tinged-with- 
a-variety-of-rays-like-many-exceedingly^bright-rubies- 
"peaxh-and-other-gems^ with-water-whofe-mud-was-be* 
come - mufk -through - the-frequent-batbing-of-the-fra- 
grant - bofom -of- beautiful -GoddefTes-rifi ng-up-after- 
having-dived-in-it;-and having offered to the fun, the 
divine luminary, the*gem-of-one-circle-of-hcaven, eyef 
'Sfi'the-three-worlds,' Lord-of-the lotos, a difh embel- 
llfhed-with-flowerslof-various-forts, (this difh is filled 
with the plant Darbha, rice in the hufk, different flow- 
ers, and fandal.) have granted to him, who has viewed 
the preceptor of the Gods and of Demons, who has 
adored the Sovereign Deity, \ht-hn{banA-o^-Amhicd,(ot 
D'iirgd,) has faCrificed-caufed-others-to-facrifice,-has- 
read-caufed-others-to-read-and-has-performed-the-reft- 
of-the-fix(facerdotal)fun6tions; who-is-eminently-fkill*- 
ful-in.the-whole-bufinefs-of-performing-facrifices,who- 

C c 2 has- 
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has - held - up - the - root-and-ftalk-of-the-facrc^d-lotOs j 
•who-inhabits-thc-city-5rj St'hanaca^ (or abode of For^ 
defeended from Jamadagni; who-performs-due- 
rites - in - the - holy-ftream ; who-diftin£lly-knows-the- 
myfterious- branches, (of the Vedas^) the domeftick 
prieft, the reader, Sri Ticcapaiya, fon of Srt Chch'hin- 
tapaiya^ the aftronomer, for-the-purpofe-of-facrificing- 
traufing - others - to-facrifice-reading-caufing-others-to- 
read - and - difeharging-the-reft-of-the-fix (faccrdotal-J 
duties, of performing-thc (daily fervice of) Vaiiwadeva 
with offerings of rice, milk, and materials of facrifice, 
and-of-completing-with due-folemnity the facrifice-of- 
fire - of - doing - fuch-a6ls-as-muft-continually-be-done, 
and fuch-as-muft-occafionally bc-performed,of paying- 
due-honours to giiefts and flrangers, and-of-fupporting 
his-own-family, the village of C’Aiwtwira-ftanding-at- 
the-extremiiy of-thc-territory of Vatfaraja, and the 
boundaries of which are^ to the eaft, the village of 
Puagambd-i and a water-fall-from a mountain j to the 
fouth, the villages of Ndgdmbd and Mvldddngaricd ; to 
the weft, the river Sdmbarap allied ; to the north, the 
villages of Sdmbive and Cdiiydlaca ; and belides this the 
full (dijiridl) of Tdcabald P allied^ the boundaries of 
which are to the eaft, Siddbali ; to the fouth, the river 
Mot'hala ; to the weft, Cdcddeva, Hallapallicd^ and 
Bddaviraca ; to the north, Taldvali Pallicd; and alfo 
the village of Aulactyd, the boundaries of which (are) to 
the eaft, Tdddga ; to the fouth, Gdvini ; to the weft. 
Charted ; to the north, Calihald-yachdli : (that land^ 
thus furveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and limited-to-its- 
proper-bounds, with-its-herbage-wood-and-water, and 
with power-of-punifhing-for-the*ten-crimes, except that 
before given as the portion of Deva, or of Brahma, I 
have hereby releafed, and limited-by-the-duration-of- 
the-fun-the-moon-and-mountains, confirmed-with-the- 
ceremony-of adoration, with a copious effufion of water, 
and with the higheft afl;s-of-worftiip ; and the fame land 
jlhall be enjoyed by his lineal-and-collateral-heirs, or 
caufed-to-be-enjoyed, norfliall difturbance be given by 

apy 
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any perfon whatever; fince it is thus declared by great 
Muni*s* 


STANZAS. 

1. The earth is enjoyed by many kings, by Sugar ^ 
and by others; to whoinfoever the foil at any time be- 
longs, to him at that time belong the fruits of it. 


2. A fpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue; a con- 
tinued fupport, with great trouble: therefore even the 
RiJJii's declare, that a continuance of fupport is better 
than a lingle gift. 


3. Exalted Emperors, of good difpofitions, have 
given land, as Ramahhadra advifes-, again and again ; 
this is the true bridge of juftice for fovereigns : from 
time to time (O Kings) that bridge muft be repaired by 
you. 


4. Thofe polfeffions here below, which have been 
granted in former times by fovereigns, given for-tbe- 
iake-of-religion-increafe-of-wealth-or-of-fame, are ex- 
aflly equal to flowers, which have been offered^to a 
Deity : what good man would refume fuch gifts ? 


Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient Muni’s, all 
future kings muft gatherthe fruit-of-obferving-religious- 
duties; and let not the ftain-of-the-crime-of-deftroying- 
ihisrgrant be borne henceforth by any-one ; fince, what- 
ever prince, being fupplicated, fliall, through avarice, 
having -his- mind-wholly-furrounded-with-the-gloom- 
of-ignorance-contemptuoufly-difmifs-the-injured-fup- 
pli^nt, he, being guilty of five great dind Jive fmall 

crimes^ 
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crimes, (hall long in darknefs inhabit Rawava^ M'ahS* 
raurava^ Andha, Tdmifra^ and the other places, of pu* 
nifliment. And thus it is declared by the divine Vydja ; 


STANZAS. 

1. He who feizes land, given-by-himfelf, or by-ano^ 
ther, (fovereign,) will rot among worms, himfelf a 
worm, in the midft of ordure. 


2. They who feize granted-land, are born again j 
living with great fear in dry cavities of trees in the 
unwatered forefts on the Vinddhian (mountains.) 


3. By feizingonecow, one vefture, or even one nail’s 
breadth of ground, a king continues in hell till an 
univerfal deftru^ion of the world has happened. 


4. By (a gift of) a thoufand gardens, and by (a gift of) 
a hundred pools of water, by (giving) a hundred //zc of 
oxen, a difleifor of (granted) land is not cleared from 
offence. 


5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty thoufand 
years; a diffeifor, and he who refufes to do juftice, 
continues as many (years) in hell. 


And, agreeably to this, in what is written by the 
hand of the Secretary, (the King) having ordered it, 
declares his own intention ; as it is written by the 
command of me. Sovereign of the Great Circle, the 
fortunate Aricefari Devardja, fon of the Sovereigh of 
the Great Circle, the Fortunate, Invincible, Devardja, 

' And 
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And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, 
by me Jd-wa^ the brother’s-fon-of ir?' Ndgalaiva-iht’- 
great-Bard, -dwelling-in the royal palace : engraved- 
on-plates-of-copper by Vedapmya'i fon Mdna Dhdra 
Faiya. Thus (it ends.) 


Whatever herein (maybe) defeflive in-one-fyllable, 
drhave-one-fyllable-redundant, all that is (neverthelefs) 
complete evidence (of the grant.) Thus (ends the 
whole.) 


TO 



|!OPY or A tETTERj &C. 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 


DEAR SIR, 

I DO my felf the honour to fend you a few Remarks on, 
. Tagara^ and beg leave to fubmit them to your 
Judgment. Inquiries of that kind are generally very 
dry; and unluckily I have no talent for amplification. 
I have colleQ.ed all I could find in the ancient authors, 
and endeavoured, by bringing the whole together, to 
elucidate a fubjeft which mufl be interefting to the 
AJiatick Society ; and this, I hope, will fecure me their 
indulgence. I have been as fparingaspoflibleof Greek 
quotations ; I am not fond of them ; however, I have 
ventured a few, which I thought abfolutely neceffary. 
With refpefl to the hijlorical part, you will find, I am 
not converfant with the Hindu Antiquities ; indeed, J 
have no time to ftudy languages. 


1 am, 

DEAR SIR, 

Yonr moft obedient humble Servant, 


E. WILFORD, 


y^ne to, 1787. 


remari^s 
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REMARKS 

ON THE 

CITY OF TAGARA, 

By Lieut. FRANCIS WILFORD, 

T HEexpedition Alexander hzy’mg made the Greeks 

acquainted with the riches of India^ they foon dif- 
covered the way by fea into that country; and, having 
entered into a commercial correfpondence with the 
natives, they found it fo beneficial, that they attempted 
a trade hither. 

Ptolemy PhiladelphuSy king of Egypt^ in order to 
render the means eafy to merchants, fent one Dionyjius 
i^to the fouthern parts of India, to inquire into the na- 
ture of that country, its produce and manufaftures. 

It was then Tagara began to be known to the Greeks, 
about 3050 years ago. 

Arrian, in his Periplus Maris Erythrcei, fays it was a 
large city, and that the produce of the country, at that 
early period, confifted chiefly of cooLx{e^l>ii 7 },gareesi^ 
( Othonium vulgare,) of which vaft quantities were ex- 
ported ; muflins of all forts, (Sindones omnis generis ;) 
and a kind of cotton fluff, dyed' of .a whitifli purple, 
and very much of the colour of the flowers of mallows^ 
whence called Molochyna. 

All kinds of mercantile goods throughout the Depart 
were brought to Tagara, and from thence conveyed 
on carts to Baroach, ( Barygaza.) 


Arrian 
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Arrian informs us, that Tagara was about ten days 
journey to the eaftward of another famous mart, called 
BUilmna, or Plvihana, 

That Pluthana was twenty days journey to the 
fouthward of Baroach. Alfo, 

That the road was through the Bala-gaut mountains. 

And here we muft obferve, that the Latin tranflation 
of the Periplus * by Stuckius is very inaccurate, and 
often erroneous ; as in the following paffage, where 
ArriaUf fpeaking of Tagara, fays 

“ KarayfTat St aurwv vepuxif api.x^uv xoci txvofian f*t* 
yifaif £1? Ttiv Btx^vya^au:" 

which Stuckius tranflates thus : 

Ex his autem emporiis, per loca invia et diJUcillimet^^ 
“ res Barygazam plauftris convchunturP 

But it fhould be, 

“ Ex his autem emporiis, per maximos ajcenjus, res 
“ Barygazam deorfum JeruniurP 

^ Karayu fignifies deorfum Jerre, (to bring down,) not 
convehere. 

fj^tyirctt fhould be tranflatedj&cr maximos afcenfus» 
or ai/oJof, in this place, fignifies an afcent, a road 
over hills ; and this meaning is plainly pointed out by 
the words Karayirat and jatyiratf. 


In' 


• Geographize veteris Scriptores Graci minores, Vol. I. 
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In (hort, awAaj fAtytrat is the true ti^nflatjon of the 
Hindoo word Bala-gaut^ the name of the mountains 
through which the goods from Tagara to Baroach ufed 
to be conveyed. 

This paflage in Arrian is the more interefting, as it 
fixes the times when the Bala-gaut Mountains were firft 
heard of in Europe. 


The bearing from Tagara to Phithana is exprefsly 
mentioned by Arrian, (zr^oc ccmroXvv,) but is left out by 
Stuckius. 


Pluthana is an important point to be fettled, as it re- 
gulates the fituation of Tagara. 


It ftill exifts, and goes nearly by the fame name, 
being called to this day PuUanah. It is fituated on 
the fouthern bank of the Goddvery, about 217 Britifh 
miles to the fouthward of Baroach. 


Thefe 217 miles being divided by twenty, the num- 
ber of days travellers were between Pultanah and 
Baroach, according to Arrian, give nearly eleven miles 
per day, or five cofs, which is the ufual rate of travel- 
ling with heavy loaded carts. 


The onyx, and feveral other precious ftones, are ftill 
found in the neighbourhood of Pultanah, as related by 
Arrian; being walked down by torrents from the hills 
during the rains, according to Pliny. 


Arrian informs us, that the famous town of Tagara 
was about ten days journey to the eaftward of PuUanah, 


According 
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According tbthe above proportion, thefe ten days (or 
rather fomewhat lefs *) are equal to about lOO Britifli 
miles ; and confequently Tagara, by its bearing and 
diftance from PuUanah, falls at Deoghir^ a place of great 
antiquity, and famous through all lndia,on account of 
the Pagodas of Elmira, It is now called Doulet-abady 
and about four cofs N. W, of Aurungabad. 

Ptolemy agrees very well with Arrian, with refpefl to 
diftanres and bearings, if we admit that he hasmiftaken 
Baithana, or Paithana, for Plithana ; and this, I am 
pretty fare, is really the cafe, and may be eafily accounted 
for, as there is very little difference between nAI0ANA 
and nAI0ANA in the Greek chara 6 ler. 

Paithana, now Pattan,'\ or Puttan, is about half way 
between Tagara and Plithana, 

According to Ptolemy, Tagara and Pattan were fitu- 
ated to the northward of the Baund-Ganga, (Binda or 
Bynda river,) commonly called Goddvery ; and here 
Ptolemy is very right. 

In M. Bujfy's marches, Pattan is placed to the fouth- 
■ward of the Goddvery ; but it is a miftake. 

It appears horn Arrian's Periplus, that, on the arrival 
of the Greeks into the Deccan, above 2000 years ago, 
Tagara the metropolis of a large diflrift called 
Ariaca, which comprehended the greateft part of Subah 
Aurungabad, and the fouthern part of Concan ; for the 
northern part of that diftrift, including jDawawn Callian, 
the Ifland of Salfet, Bombay, &c. belonged to the Rajah, 


* €ls quasi dies decern^ 

f Patmes Tab. Peutinger. Patinna Anonym, Eavenq. 
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of Larikeh, or Lar, according to Arrian and Ehn Said 
al Magrebi. 


It is neceflary to obferve here, that, though the 
author of the Periplus is fuppofed to have lived about 
the year 160 of the prefent era, yet the materials he made 
ufe of in compiling his direftory are far more ancient ; 
for, in fpeaking of Tagara, he fays that the Greeks were 
prohibited from landing at Callian^ and other harbours 
on that coaft. Now it is well known that, after the 
conquell of Egypt^ the Romans had monopolized the 
whole trade to India, dindi would allow no foreigners to 
enter the Red Sea; and confequently this palfage has 
reference to an earlier period, previous to the conqueft 
of Egypt by the Romans, 


About the middle of the firft century, Tagara was no 
longer the capital of Ariaca, Rajah Salbahan having 
removed the feat of the empire to Patian. 

Ptolemy informs us, that Paithana, or Pattan, had 
been the refidencc of a prince of that country, whole 
name the Greeks have ftrangely disfigured : we find it 
varioufly fpelt, in different MSS. of Ptolemy, Siripok- 
mocus, Siropolemceus, Siroptolcmceus, &c. 

Yet, when we confider that, whenever is men- 

tioned by the Hindoos, they generally add, it was the 
refidence of Rajah Salbahan,* who, in the dialefl; of 
the Deccan, is called Salivanani, or Salibanam, I can- 
not help thinking that the Greeks have disfigured this 
laft word Salibanam into Saripalam, from which they 
have made Siripolemcsus, Siropolemceus, Sc. 

Bickermajit ruled for fome time over the northern 
parts of the Deccan; but the Rajahs,headedby Salbahan, 

having 


* Making use of the very M'ords of Ptolemy. 
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IpiliWillg revoked, they gave him battle, Rnd h6 was ftain* 
Tagara became again the metropolis of Ariaca ; at leaft 
it was fo towards the latter end of the eleventh century, 
as appears from a grant of fome lands in Concan^ made 
by a Rajah of Tagara : this grant Hill exifts, and was 
communicated to the Afiatick Society by General Car- 
nac. 

When the Mujfulmans carried their arms into the 
Deccan about the year .1293, Tagara, or Deoghir, was 
ftill the refidence of a powerful Rajah, and remained fo 
till the time of Shah~Jehan,\]\\tn the diftrift belonging 
to it became a Subah of the Mogul Empire. Then 
Tagara was deferted ; and Kerkhi, four cofs to the 
fouth-eaft of it, became the capital. This place is now 
called Aurungabad. 

Thus was deflroycd the ancient kingdom or Rajajhip 
of Tagara, after it had exifted with little interruption 
above 2000 years ; that is to fay, as far as we can trace 
back its antiquity. 

It may appear aftonifhing, that though the Rajah of 
Tagara was poffeHed of a large tratt on the fea-coaftj 
yet all trade was carried on by land. 

Formerly it was not fo. On the arrival of the Greeks 
into the Deccan, goods were brought to Callian, near 
Bombay, and then Ihippcd off. However, a Rajah of 
Larikeh, or Lar, called Sandanes, according to Arrian, 
would no longer allow the Greeks to trade either at 
Callian, or at the harbours belonging to him on that 
coaft, except Baroach; and whenever any of them were 
found at Callian, or in the neighbourhood, they were 
confined, and fent to Baroach under a ftrong guard. 
Arrian, being a Greek himfelf, has not thought proper 
to inform us w'hat could induce the Rajah to behave in 
this manner to the Greeks ; but his filence is a convinc- 

2 ing 
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ing proof that they had behaved amifs ; and it is likely 
enough, that they had attempted to make a fettlement 
in the Ifland of Salfet, in order to make themfelves in- 
dependent, and facilitate their conqueils into the 

The fears of the Rajah were not groundlefs ; for the 
Grttk kings of Bactriana were poflefTed of the Punjah^ 
Cabul, See. in the North of India. 

There were other harbours, to the fouth of Calliart^ 
belonging to the Rajah of Tagara, but they were not 
frequented on account of pirates^ who, according to 
Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, infefted thefe countries in 
the very fame manner they do now. 


ON 
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XX. 

On the pangolin of BAHAR^ 

BY 

MATTHEW LESLIE, Esq. 

T he Angular animal which M. Buffon defcribes by 
the name of Pangolin^ is well known in Europe 
fince the publication of his Natural Hiftory, and Gold^ 
fmith's elegant Abridgment of it; but, if the figure 
exhibited by Buffoon 'was accurately delineated from thi 
three animals, the fpoils of which he had examined, 
we mud conlidcr that which has been lately brought 
from Caracdiah to Chitra^ and fent thence to the Pre- 
fidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a different 
fpecies, of the Pangolin, Ours has hardly any neck ; 
and, though fome filaments arc difcernible between the 
fcales, they can fcarce be called bridles. But the 
principal difference is in the tail ; that of Buffon's ani- 
mal being long, and tapering almod to a point; while 
that of ours is much fhortcr, ends obtufely, and re- 
femblcs, in form and flexibility, the tail of a lobder. In 
other refpetts, as far as we can judge from the dead 
fubjeft, it has all the charaHers of Buffon’s Pangolin ; 
a name derived from that by which the animal is didin- 
guifhed in and confequcntly preferable to Manis, 

or Pkoliddtus, or any other appellation deduced from an 
European language. As to (he fcaly lizard^ the Jcaled 
armadillo^ and the jive-nailed ant-eater^ they are raani- 
fedly improper defignations of this animal ; which is 
neither a lizard^ nor an armadillo^ in the common ac- 
ceptation ; and, though it be an ant-eater^ yet it effen- 
tially differs from the quadruped ufually known by 
thkt general defeription. We are told that the Malabar 
name of this animal is Alungu. The natives of Bahar 
call it Bajar-dtj or, as they explain the word, Jlone- 

vermine : 
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vermine ; and in’thc ftomacli of the animal before us 
was found about a teacupful of fraall ftones, which 
had probably been fwallowed for the purpofe of faci- 
litating digeftion : hut the name alludes, I believe, to 
the hardnefs of the fcales ; for Vajractia, means, in San-^ 
/imV, the diamond or tdiunderboU reptile ; and Vajra is a 
common figure in the Indian poetry for any thing ex- 
celfively hard. The Vajrac/iais believed by the Pandits 
to be the animal which gnaws their facred fione, called 
Sdlgrdma'sild ; but the pangolin has apparently no teeth ; 
and the Sdlgrdnis, many of which look as if they had 
been worm-eaten, arc perhaps only decayed in part by 
expofure to the air. 


This animal had a long tongue, fhaped like that of 
a camelcon; and if it was nearly adult, as we may 
conclude from the young one found in it, thedimenfions 
of it were much lefs than thofe which Bnffon alfigns 
generally to his pangolin; for he deferibes its length as 
fix, feven, or eight feet, including the tail, which is 
alinoft, he fays, as long as the body, when it has at- 
tained its full growth ; whereas ours is but thirty-four 
inches long, from the extremity of the tail to the point 
of the fnout, and the length of the tail is fourteen 
inches; but, exclufively of the head,\\'hich is five inches 
long, the tail and body are, indeed, nearly of the fame 
length ; and the fmall diflerence between them may 
fhow, if Buff on be correfl in this point, that the animal 
was young. The circumference of its body in the 
thickeft part is twenty inches, and that of the tail only 
twelve. 


We cannot venture to fay more of this extraordinary 
creature, which feems to conftitute the firll fiep from 
the quadruped to the reptile, until we have examined 
it alive, and obferved its different inftinfts; but as we 
are affured that it is common in the country round 
VoL. I. D d khdnpur^ 
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Khanpur^ and at Chdtigam^ where the native Mufel- 
mans call it the land-carp, we (hall poffibly be able to 
give, on fome future occafion, a fuller account of it. 
There are in our Indian provinces many animals, and 
many hundreds of medicinal plants, which have either 
not been defcribed at all, or, what is worfe, ill defcribed, 
by the naturalifts of Europe : and, to procure perfe6t 
defcriptions of them from a8;ual examination, with ac- 
counts of their feveral ufes in medicine, diet, or manu- 
faflurcs, appears to be one of the molt important ob- 
je8;s of our inllitution. 
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XXL 

INSCRIPTIONS 


ON THE 

STAFF OF FIRUZ SHAH. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT. 

As explaintd py RADHACANTA SARMAN. 

O N a very fingular monument near Dehli, an out- 
line of which is here exhibited, and which the 
natives call the Staff of Fhuz Shah, are feveral old In- 
feriptions, partly in ancient Ndgari letters, and partly 
in a chara6ler yet unknown j and Lieutenant Colonel 
Polier, haying procured exaQ; impreffions of them, 
prefents the Society with an accurate copy of all the In- 
icriptions. Five of them are in Sanferit, and, for the 
moft part, intelligible j but it will require great attention 
and leifure to decypher the others. If the language be 
Sanferit, the powers of the unknown letters may, p«:r- 
haps, hereafter be difeovered by the ufual mode of 
decyphering; and that mode, carefully applied, even 
at firft, may lead to a difeovery of the language. In 
the mean time, a literal verfion of the legible Infcrip- 
tions is laid before you. They are, on the whole, 
fufficiently clear ; but the fenfe of one or two palTages 
is at prefent inexplicable. 

L 

The firft, on the fouthweft fide of the pillar, is per- 
feftly detached from the reft : it is about feventeen feet 
froip. the bafe, ^and two feet higher than the other 
inferiptionsi 


Dda 


O'M- 
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g«0 


O'M. 

In the year 1230, on the firft day of the bright half 
of the month Vaifdh'ch (a monument) of the Fortunate- 
Vifala~Dh’a-[on of the-Fortunate-Jwz 7 /a-^}ct/a,-King- 
oi-Sdcamhari. . 

II. 

I hc next, which is engraved as a fpecimen of the 
charadcr, conftds of two ftanzas in four lines; hut 
each hemiftich is imperfed at the end, the two fird 
wanting [even, and the two laft five^ fyllahlei. The 
word Sdcambhar't in the former infcription, enables lis 
to fupply the clofe of the third hemiftich, 

O'M. 

As far as Vindhya, as far as Himddri, (tha Mountain 

of Snow,) he was not deficient in celebrity 

making Arydverta (the Land of Virtue, or India) even 

once more what its name fignifies He having 

Prativdhamdna Tilaca (is) king of 
hari: (Stfcaw only remains on the monu^nent.) By us 
(the region between) JJimayiat and Vindhya has been 
made tributary. 

In the year from Sri Vicramddiiya 123, in the bright 

half of the month Vaifdch'h at that time the 

putra Sri Sallaca was Prime Minifter. 

The fecond llanza, fupplicd partly from the laft 
fcription, and partly by conjedurc, will run thus i 


t/ritte fa prativdhamana iilacah 'sdcambharihhdpatih 
afmdfhih caradant vyadhdyi himaxuadvindhydiavmak^ 
dalam 


The 
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The date 123 is here perfeQly clear; at leaft it is 
clear that only three figures are written, without even 
room for a cypher after them ; whence we may guefs 
that the double circle in the former infcription was 
only an ornament, or the neutral termination am ; if 
fo, the date of both is the year of Christ fixty-feven : 
but if the double circle be a zero, the monument of 
Vijata Deva is as modern as the year 1 174, or nineteen 
years before the conqueft of Dehli by Shiha bud' dhu 

III. and IV. 

The two next Infcriptions were in the fame words; 
but the ftanzas, which in the fourth are extremely mu- 
tilated, are tolerably pcrfcfct in the third, wanting only 
a few fyllables at the beginning of the hemillichs ; 

yah cflrivcfhu praharta nripatifhu vinamatcandharefhu 
prafannah 

— vahsambi purindrah jagativijayatc vifalacfhdnipalah 
. . . da fajnya elha vijayi fantanajanatmajah 
. . punan clhemaftu bruvatamud) ogai unyanmanah 


He, who is refentful to kings intoxicated with pride, 
indulgent to thole whofe necks are humbled, an Indra 
in the city of Caujdmbi, (1 fufpeft Caiijambi;a city ntSkX 
Hajlindpur, to be the true reading,) who is vi6torious 
in the world, VVsala, fovereign of the earth; he gives 
» . . . his commands being obeyed, he is a conqueror, 
the foil of Santdnajdna, whole mind, when his foes 
fay, “ Let there be mercy,” is free from further hofti- 
lity. 


This infcription was engraved, in the prefence of 
Sr'i Talaca Raja, by Sripati, the fon of Mdhava, a 
Cdyaji’ha^ of a family in Gaiida, or Bengal, 


V. The 
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V. 

The fifth feetns to be an elegy on the death of a 
king named Vigraha, who is reprefented as only num- 
bering. The laft hemiftich is hardly legible, and very 
obfcure; but the fenfe of both ftan^as appears to be 
this. 


O'M. 

1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s confort 
(thou) by-whom-fortune-was-given-to-every fuppliant, 
thy fame, joined to extenfive dominion, fhines, as we 
defite, before us: the heart of (thy) foes was vacant, 
even as a path in a defert, where men are hindered 
from paffing, O fortunate Vigraha Rdjadeva^ in the 
jubilee occafioncd by thy march. 

9. May thy abode, O Vigraha, fovereign of the 
world, he fixed, as in reafon, (it ought,) in the bofoms, 
embelliflied with Love’s allurements, and full of dig- 
nity, of the women with beautiful eyebrows, who were 
married to thy enemies ! Whether thou art Jndra, or 
Yi/hnu, or Siva, there is even no deciding ; thy foes 
(are) fallen, like defeending water. Oh! why doft thou 
through delufion continue fleeping ? 


XXII. 
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XXII. 

A 

CONVERSATION 

WITH 

ABRAM, AN ABYSSINIAN, 

CONCERNING THE 

City of Gwender and the Sources of Nile. 

By the PRESIDENT. 

T T AVING been informed that a native of Ahyjfinia 
was in Calcutta.^ who fpoke Arahick with tolerable 
fluency, I fent for and examined him attentively on 
feveral fubje£ls with which he feemed likely to be ac- 
quainted. His anfwers were fo fimple and precife, 
and his whole demeanor fo remote from any fufpicion 
of falfehood, that I made a minute of his examination, 
which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. 
Gwender, which Bernier had long ago pronounced a 
capital city, though Ludolf afl’erted it to be only a 
military flation, and conjeHured, that in a few years 
it would wholly difappear, is certainly, according to 
Abram, the Metropolis of AbyJJinia. He fays, that it 
is nearly as large and as populous as Mijr, or Kdhera^ 
which he faw on his pilgrimage to ferujalem ; that it 
lies between two broad and deep rivers, named Cahd 
and Ancrib, both which flow into the Nile at the dif-» 
tance of about fifteen days journey; that all the walls 
of the houfes are of a red flone, and the roofs of thatch; 
that the ftreets are like thofc of Calcutta, but that the, 
ways by which the king paflcs are very fpacious; that 
the palace, which has a plaftered roof, refembles a 
fortrefs, and (lands in the heart of the city; that 
the markets of the town abound in pulfe, and have 

alfo 
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alfo wheat and barley, but no rice ; that flieep and 
goats are in plenty among them, and that the inhabitants 
are extremely fond of milk, cheefe, and whep but that 
the country people and foldiery make no fcruple of drink- 
ing the blood, and eating the raw flefh, of an ox, 
which they cut without caring whether he is dead or 
alive j that this favage diet is, however, by no means 
general. Almonds, he fays, and dates, are not found 
in his country ; but grapes and peaches ripen there ; 
and in fome of the diftant provinces, efpecially at 
Cdruddr, wine is made in abundance ; but a kind of 
mead is the common inebriating liquor of the AbyJJi- 
nians. The late King was Tilca Mahut^ (the firft of 
which words means root or origin ;) and the prefent 
his brother, Tilca Jerjis. He reprefents the royal 
forces at Gwender as confiderable ; and afferts, per- 
haps at random, that near forty thoufand horfe are on 
that ftation. The troopS' are armed, he fays, with- 
mufkets, lances, bows and arrows, cimcters, and hangers. 
The council of Rate confifts, by his account, of about 
forty Minifters, to whom almoft all the executive 
part of government is committed. He was once in the 
fervice of a Vazir, in whofe train he went to fee the 
fountains of the Nile or Ahey^ ufually called Alawy^ 
about eight days journey from Gwender. He faw 
three fprings, one of which rifes from the ground with 
a great noife, that may be heard at the diftance of five 
or fix miles. I fhowed him thedefcription of the Nile 
by Gregory of Amhara^ which Ludolf has printed in 
Elhiopick. He both read and explained it with great 
facility j whilll I compared his explanation with the 
Latin verfion, and found it perfeftly exaft. He affert- 
ed of his own accord, that the defcription was conform- 
able to all that he had feen and heaid in Ethiopia; and 
for that reafon I annex it. When I interrogated him 
on the languages and learning of his country, he an- 
fwered, that fix or feven tongues at leaft were fpokep 
there ; that the moft elegant idiom, which the King 
nfed, was the Ambarick ; that the Ethiopick contained, 
fis it is well known, many Arabick words; that, befides; 
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their fecred books, as the Prophe^ of Mnoch, aod 
others, they had Hiftories of Ahyjiniuy and various 
literary coiupondons ; that their language was taught 
in fchools and colleges, of which there were feveral in 
the Metropolis. He faid, that no AbyJJinian doubted 
the exiftencc of the royal prifon called W!iAim«,fituated 
on a very lofty mountain, in which the fons and daugh- 
ters of their Kings were confined ; but that, from the 
nature of the thing, a particular defcription of it could 
not be obtained. “ All thefe matters (faid he) are ex- 
“ plained, I fuppofe, in the writings of Ydkub^ whom 
I faw thirteen years ago in Gwender. He was a 
“ phyfician, and had attended the King’s brother, who 
“ was allb a Vazir^ in his laft illnefs. The prince died; 
“ yet the King loved Yakub ; and, indeed, all the court 
“ and people loved him. King received him in 

his palace as a gueft, fupplied him with every thing 
“ that he could want; and, when he went to fee the 
“ fources of the Nile, and other curiofities, (for he was 
“ extremelycurious,}he received everypoflibleafiSftance 
and accommodation from the royal favour. He un- 
“ derftood the languages, and wTote and *col]e6ted many 
“ books, w'hich he carried with him,” It was impofli- 
ble for me to doubt (efpecially when he deferibed the 
perfon of Yakub) that he meant Jf antes Bruce, Efq. who 
travelled in the drefsof a Syrian phyfician, and probably 
aflumed with judgment a name well known in Abyjjinia* 
He is {till revered on Mount Sinai for his fagacity in 
difeovering a fpring, of which the Monaftery was jn 
great need. He was know'n at Jedda by Mir Mohant- 
med Hujjain, one of the moll intelligent Mahointdans 'ws. 
India; and I have feen him mentioned with greatregard 
in a letter from an Arabian merchant at Mokhd. It is pro- 
bable that he entered AbjJfivia by the way of Mufuwwa, 
a town in the pofl'effion ot the Mujelmans, and returned 
through the defert mentioned by Gregory in his deferip- 
tiou of the Nile. We may hope that Mr. Bruce will 
publifli an account of his interefting travels, with 
verfion pf tfie Book of Enoch, which no man but hi’’ 

3 
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felf can give us with fidelity. By the help of Ahyjfinian 
records, great light may be thrown on the Hiftory of 
Yemen before the time of Muhammed ; fince it is gene- 
rally known that four Ethiop kings fuccefiSvely reigned 
in that country, having been invited over by the natives 
to oppofe the tyrant Dhl Natuds ; and that they were, 
in their turn, expelled by the arms of the Himyarick 
Princes, with the aid of Amtjhirvany king of Perfia, 
who did not fail, as it ufually happens, to keep in fub* 
jedion the people whom he had confented to relieve. 
If the annals of this period can be feftored, it rauft be 
through the hiftories of Abyjfinia, which will alfo cor- 
reQ; the many errors of the belt Ajiatick writers on the 
Nile, and the countries which it fertilizes. 


ON 
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THE NILE. 


Ol^ THE COURSE OF THE NILE. 

I ‘‘HE Nilcy which the Abyjfiniam know by the names 
of Ahc'i^ and Alawy^ or the Giant^ gufhes from 
feveral fprings at a place called Sucut, lying on the 
higheft part of Dengald^ near Gojjdm, to the weft of 
Bajemdtr, and the lake of Dara or Wed, into which it 
runs with fo ftrong and rapid a current, that it mixes 
not with the other waters, but rides or fwims, as it 
were, above them. 

All the rains that fall in AbyJJinia, and defcend in 
torrents from the hills, all ftreams and rivers, fmall and 
great, except the Handzo, which walhes the plains of 
Hengot, and the Hawdfn, which flows by Dewar and 
Feigdr, are col letted by this king of waters, and, like 
vafials, attend his march. Thus enforced, he rufiies, 
like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and haftens to fer* 
tilize the land of Egypt, on which no rain falls. We 
muft except alfo thofe Ethiopian rivers which rife in 
countries bordering on the ocean, as the kingdoms of 
Cambdt, Gurdjy, Wdfy, Ndriyah, Gdfy, WeJ, and Zin- 
jiro, whofe waters are difembogued into the fea. 

When the Alawy has pafled the Lake, it proceeds 
between Gojjdm and Bajcmdir, and leaving them to the 
weft and eaft, purfues a dirctt courfe towards Amhdrd, 
the fkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again to 
the weft, touching the borders of Walaka; whence it 
rolls along Mugdr and Shawai, and palling Bazdxvd 
and Gongd, defcendsjnto the low lands of Shaniila, the 
country of the Blacks ; thus it forms a fort of fpiral 
round the province of Gojjdm^ which it keeps for the 
molt part on its right. 


Here 
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Here it ben(|^ a little to the eaft, from which quarter, 
before it reaches the diftrifis of Senndr, it receives two 
large rivers ; one called Tacazzy, which runs from 
T^ri ; and the other, Givangue, which comes from 
0tmbeid. 

After it has vifited Senndr, it wafhes the land of 
Dongold^ and proceeds thence to Nubia, where it again 
turns eaft ward, and reaches a country named Abrim, 
where no velfels can be navigated, by reafon of the 
rocks and crags which obftruft the channel. . The in- 
habitants of Senndr znd Nubia may conftantly drink of 
its water, which lies to the eaft of them like a ftrong 
bulwark; but the merchants of Abyjfmia, who travel to 
Egypt, leave the Nile on their right, as foon as they 
have pafTed Nubia, and are obliged to traverfe a defert 
of fand and gravel, in which for fifteen days they find 
neither wood nor water. They meet it again in the 
country of Retf, or Upper Egypt, where they find boats 
on the river, or ride on its banks, refrefliing themfclvcs 
with its falutary ftreains. 

It is afferted by fome travellers, that, w'hen the Alawy 
has palled Senndr and Dongold, but before it enters 
Nubia, it divides itfelf ; that the great body of water 
Hows entire into Egypt, where the fmaller branch (the 
Niger) runs weft ward, not fo as to reach Barbary, but 
towards the country of Alzodh, whence it rulhes into 
the Great Sea. The truth of this faft I have verified, 
partly by my own obfervations, and partly by* my in- 
quiries among intelligent men ; whofe anfwers feemed 
the more credible, becaufe, if fo prodigious a mafs of 
water were to roll over Egypt with all its wintry increafe, 
not the land only, but the houfes and towns, of the 
Egyptians mull be overflowed. 


XXIII. 
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OiV THE 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL 


AT^IONG THC 

HIND US. 

By A'LI IBRA'HI'M KHA'N, 

CHIEF MACISTilATE AT BA>JARES. 
Communicated by WARREN HASTINGS, £/([. 

T he modes of trying offenders by an appeal to the 
Deity, which arc deferibed at large in the Mitdc- 
Picrd,ox Comment on the Dherma Sdjlra, in the Chapter 
of Oathi, and other ancient books of Hindu Law, are 
here fufhciently explained, according to the interpreta- 
tion o^^o^xncd Pandits, by the well-wiiher to mankind, 
Adi IbrdiTim Khan, 

The word Divya, in Sanferit, fignifies the fame with 
Paricfid, or Parikhyd, in Bhdjha, Kafam in Arabick, 
and Saucand \v\'PerJian ; that is, an oath ; or the form 
of invoking the Supreme Being to attell the truth of an 
allegation ; but it is generally underftood to mean the 
trial by ordeal, or the form of appealing to t\xt immediate. 
interpolition of the Divine Power. 

Now this trial may be conduBcd in nine ways. Firft, 
hy the. balance ; fecondly, hy fire; thirdly, hy water ; 
fourthly, by poifon; fifthly, by the Cojha, or water in 
which an idol has been wafhed; fixthly, by rice; fe- 
venthly, by boiling oil; eighthly, by r«d-hot iron; 
ninthly, by images. 


I. Ordeal 
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I. Ordeal by tbe balance is thus performed. The 
beam having been previoufly adjufted, the cord fixed, 
and both fcales made perfeftly even, the perfon accufed 
and a Pandit faft a whole day ; then, after the acciafed 
has been bathed in facred water, the homay ot oblation, 
prefented to Jire^ and the deities worfliipped, he is Care- 
fully weighed; and, when he is taken out of the fcale, 
tbe Pandits profirate themfelves before it, pronounce a 
certain mentray or incantation, agreeably to the Sajlras, 
and, having written the fubftanceof the accufation on a 
piece of paper, bind it on his head. Six minutes after 
they place him again in the fcale; and if he weigh more 
than before, he is held guilty; if lefs, innocent: if ex- 
actly the fame, he mufl; be weighed a third time; when, 
as it is written in the Mildcjlierd, there will certainly be 
a difference in his weight. Should the balance, though 
well fixed, break down, this would be confidered as a 
proof of his guilt. 

ill. For the ^re-ordei.Van excavation, nine handslong, 
two fpans broad, and one fpan deep, is made in the 
ground, and filled with a fire of pippal wood : into this 
the perfon accufed mull walk barefooted ; and if his 
foot be unhurt, they hold him blamelefs ; if burned, 
guilty. 

III. Water-ordeal is performed by caufing the perfon 
accufed to hand in a fufficient depth of water, either 
flowing or ftagnant, to reach his navel ; but care fliould 
be taken that no ravenous animal be in it, and that it 
he , not moved by much air. A Brahman is then di- 
refted to go into the water, holding a ftaff in his hand ; 
and a foldier fhoots three arrows on dry ground from a 
bow of cane. A man is next difpatched to bring the 
arrow which has been fliot farthefl ; and, after he has 
taken it up, another is ordered to run from the edge of 
the water; at which inflant the perfon accufed is told 
to grafp the |bot or the llaff of the Brahman, who ftands 
near him in the water, and immediately to dive into it. 

He 
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He muft remain under water till the two men who went 
to fetch the arrows are returned; forif he raife his head 
or body above the furface before thearrows are brought 
back, his guilt is confidered as fully proved. In the 
village near Bandres, it is the praftice for the perfon, 
who is to be tried by this kind of ordeal, to (land in 
water up to his navel, and then, holding the foot of a 
Brahman, to dive under it as long as a man can walk 
fifty paces very gently. If before the man has walked 
thus far the accufed rife above the water, he is con- 
demned; if not, acquitted. 

IV. There arc two forts of trial by poifon. Firft, the 
Pandits having performed their homa, and the perfon 
accufed his ablution, two retti's and a half, or feven 
barley-corns, of vijhanaga, a poifonous root, or of Jan-- 
c'hyd, (that is, white arfenick,} are mixed in eight 
mdjlia's, or fixty-four retti's, of clarified butter, which 
the accufed mull cat from the hand of a Brahman. If 
the poifon produce no vifible effe 61 , he is abfolved ; 
otherwife, condemned. Secondly, the hooded fnake, 
called ndga, is thrown into a deep earthen pot, into 
which is dropped a ring, a feal, or a coin. This the 
perfon accufed is ordered to take out with his band; 
and if the ferpent bite him, he is pronounced guilty ; if 
not, innocent. 

V. Trial by the is as follows; The accufed is 
made to drink three draughts of the water in which 
the images of the Sun, of Dev}, and other Deities, have 
been walhed for that purpofe ; and if within fourteen 
days he has any ficknefs or indifpofition, his Crime is 
confidered as proved. 

VI. When feveral perfons are fufpefted of theft, 
fome dry rice is weighed with the facred ftonc called 
fdlgrdm ; or certain Jlo'cas are read over it; after which 
.the fufpefted perfons arc fcvcrally ordered to chew a 

quantity 
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qtHHitity of it : as foon ts they have chewed it, they are 
to throw it on fome leaves of pipfal^ or, if none be at 
hand, on fome b'hurja patra^ or bark of a tree from 
NipM or Ca/kmir. The man from whofc mouth the 
rice comes dry, or ftained with blood, is holden guilty 
the reft are acquitted. 


Vn. The ordeal by hot oil is very fimple : when it is 
heated fufiiciently, the accufed thrufts his hand into it; 
and if he be not burned, is held innocent. 


VIII. In the fame manner they make an iron ball, or 
the head of a lance, red hot, and place it in the hands of 
the perfon accufed; who, if it burn him not, is judged 
guiltlefs. 


I X. To perform the ordeal by dharmdrck, which is the 
name of the Jloca appropriated to this mode of trial, 
either an image, named Dharma, or the Genius of 
Juftice, is made of filver, and another, called Adharma, 
of clay or iron, both of which are thrown into a large 
earthen jar j and the accufed, having thruft his hand into 
it, is acquitted if he bring out the filver image, but con- 
demned if he draw forth the iron. Or the figure of a 
deity is painted on white cloth, and another on black ; 
the firft of which they name Dharma, and the fecond, 
Adharma. Thefe are feverally rolled up in cow-dungv 
and thrown into a large jar, without having ever been 
Ihown to the accufed ; who muft put his hand into the 
jar, and is acquitted or convifted, as he draws out the 
figure On white or on black cloth. 


It is written in the comment on the Dherma Sdjlra, 
that each of the four principal cafts has a fort of ordeal 

appropriated 
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appropriated to it; that a Brahman muft be tried by the 
balance^ a CJhatriya by Jire^ a Vaifya by water, and a 
Sudra hy poifon: but fome have decided that any ordeal, 
except that by poifon, may be performed by a Brahman^ 
and that a man of any caft may be tried by the balance^ 
It has been determined, that a woman may have any 
trial, except thofe by poifon and by water. 


Certain months and days alfo are limited in th6 
'Mitdcfherd for the different fpecies of ordeal ; as Agra-' 
han^ Pau/h, Magh^ P'hdlgun^ Srdwan^ and B'hddr, for 
that by Jtre ; A'fwin^ Cdrtic^ jo.dPit, and A'JhaHh^ for that 
hy water ; Paujh, Mdgh, and P'hdlgun, for that by poi- 
fon ; and regularly there fliould be no water-ordeal on 
the Ajlemii or eighth; the Chcturdasi, or fourteenth 
day of the new or full moon, in the intercalary month, 
in the month of B’hddar ; on Sanaifeher^ or Saturday ; 
and on Mangal, or Tuefday : but, whenever the magif^ 
trate decides that there fliall be an ordeal, the regular 
appointment of months and days needs not be re- 
garded. 

The Mitdcfherd contains alfo the following diflinc- 
tions. In cafes of theft or fraud to the amount of a hun- 
dred gold mohrs, the trial by poifon is proper; if eighty 
mohrs be ftolen, the fufpefted perfon may be tried by 
fire; if forty i by the balance; if from thirty to ten^ by 
the image-water ; if two only, by rice. 


An infpired legiflator, named Cdlydyana^ was of opi- 
nion, that though a theft or fraud could be proved by 
witnelfes, the party accufed might be tried by ordeal. 
He fays too, that, where a thoufand pana's are lloien, of 
fraudulently with-held, the proper trial is by poifon $ 
where feven hundred and fifty ■, hy fire; where hundred 

and ^x(y7^A,andafra6lion,by water; where jivehundredf 
VoL, I. E c by 
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\iY i\itlalaiice ; four hundred, hy hot oil ; where 

three hundred, by rice; where an hundred and fifty, by 
the C6fi\a; and where one hundred, by the dharmdrch, 
or images of filver and iron. 


The mode of conducing the ordeal by red-hot halls, 
or heads of [pears, is thus particularly deferibed in the 
Commentary on Yd^yawelcya. 


At daybreak the place where the ceremony is to be 
performed, is cleared and wafhed in the cultomary form ; 
and at fun -rife the Pandits, having paid their adoration 
to Ganefa, the God of Wifdom, draw nine circles on 
the ground with cow-dung, at intervals of fixteen 
fingers; each circle containing fixteen fingers of each, 
but the ninth cither fmaller or larger than the reft. 
I'hen they worlhip the deities in the mode preferibed 
by the Sajira, prclent oblations to the fire, and, having 
a fecond time worfhipped the Gods, read the appointed 
nienira's. '1 he perfon to be tried then performs aft 
ablution, puts on moift clothes, and, turning his face to 
the eaft, llands in the firfi ring, with both his hands 
fixed in his girdle. After this the prcfiding magiftrate 
and Pandits order him to rub fome rice in the hulk be- 
tween his hands, which they carefully infpeft; and, if 
the fear of a former wound, a mole, or other mark, ap- 
pear on either of them, they ftain it with a dye, that, 
after trial, it may he dillinguinied from any new mark. 
They next order him to hold both his hands open and 
clofc together; and, having put into them feven leaves 
of the trembling tree, or pippal, feven of the fami, or 
jend, feven blades of darhha grabs, a little barley moift- 
ened with curds, and a few flowers, they faften the leaves 
on his hand with feven threads of raw cotton. The 
Pandits then read the Jlocas which are appointed for the 

occalion ; 
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dccafion ; and, having -written a ftate of the cafe, and 
the point in ilfue, on a Palmyra-leaf, together with the 
'mentra prefcribed in the Veda^ they tie the leaf on the 
head of the accufed. All being prepared, they heat an 
iron ball, or the head of a lance, weighing two seranda. 
baU,or five pounds, and throw it into water ; they heat 
it again, and again cool it in the fame manner. The 
third time they keep it in the fire till it is red hot ; then 
they make the perfon accufed Hand in the firll circle • 
and, having taken the iron from the fire, and read the 
ufual incantation over it, the Pandits place it with tongs 
in his hands. He muft ftep gradually from circle to 
circle, his feet being conftantly within one of them, and 
when he has reached the eighth, he muft throw the iron 
into the ninth, fo as to burn fome grafs, which muft be 
left in it for that purpofe. This being performed, the 
magiftrate and Pandits again command him to rub fome 
rice in the hulk between both his hands, which they 
afterwards examine ; and if any mark of burning appear 
on either of them, he is conviBed ; if not, his inno- 
cence is confideredas proved. If hishand lhake through 
fear, and by his trembling any other part of his body is 
burned, his veracity remains unimpeached ; but, if he 
let the iron drop before he reach the eighth circle, and 
doubt arife in the minds of the fpeBators whether it had 
burned him, he muft repeat the whole ceremony from 
the beginning. 


In the year of the MeJJiah 1783, a man was tried by 
the hot hall at Benares, in the prcfcnce of me Ali 
Ibrahim Khan, on the following occalion. A man had 
accufed one Sancar of larceny, who pleaded that he 
was not guilty ; and as the theft could not be proved 
by legal evidence, the trial hy Jirc-ordcal was tendered 
to the appellee, and accepted by him. This well-wiflmr 
to mankind advifed the learned magiftrates and Pandits^ 
to prevent the decifion of the queftion by a mode not 

E e a conformabl® 
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conformable to the praftice of the Company’s Govern- 
ment, and recommended an oath by the water of the 
Ganges^ and the leaves of tulaji^ 'xn veffel ofbrafs, 

or by the book Herivanfa^ or the ftone Sdlgrdm, or by 
the hallowed ponds or bafons; 'all which oaths are ufed 
at Bendres. When the parties obftinately refufed to try 
the iflue by any one of the modes recommended, and 
infilled on a trial by the hot ball, the magiftrates and 
Pandits of the court were ordered to gratify their wilhes; 
and, fetting afide thofe forms of trial in which there 
could be only a diftant fear of death, or lofs of property, 
as the juflpunifhment of perjury by the fure, yet flow, 
judgment of heaven, to perform the ceremony of orr 
deal agreeably to the Dherma Sdjlra : but it was not 
till after mature deliberation for four months, that a 
regular mandate iffued for trial by the red-hot ball ; 
and this was at length granted for four reafons : firft, 
becaulc there was no other way of condemning or ab- 
folving the perfon accufed; fecondly, becaufe both 
parties were Hindus, and this mode of trial was fpecially 
appointed in the Dherma S^ra by the ancient law- 
givers; thirdly, becaufe this ordeal is pra6tifed in the 
dominionsof the Hindu Rdjds ; and fourthly, becaufeit 
might be ufeful to inquire how it was poflible for the 
heat of fire to be red lied, and for the hand that held it 
to avoid being burned. An order was accordingly fent 
to the Pandits of the court, and of Bendres, to this efiPeS' ; 
“ Since the parties accufing and accufed are both Hin~ 
“ dus, and will not con fent to any trial but that by the 
“ hot ball, let the ordeal defired be duly performed in 
“ the manner preferibed by the Mitdcjherd, ox Com- 
mentary on Ydgyawalcya." 


When preparations were made for the trial, this well- 
wiflicr to mankind, attended by all the learned profcf- 
fors, by the officers of the court, the Sipdhis of Captain 
Hogan's battalion, and many inhabitants of Bendrts, 

went 
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went to the place prepared, and endeavoured to diffuade 
the appellor from requiring the accufed to be tried by 
fire, adding “ if his hand be not burned, you (hall cer- 
“ tainly be imprifoned.” The accufer, not deterred 
by this menace, perlifted in demanding the trial. The 
ceremony, therefore, was thus conduQed in the pre- 
fence of me, Ali Ibrahim Khan. 


The Pandits of the court and the city, having wor- 
fhipped the God of Knowledge, and prefented their 
oblation of clarified butter to the fire, formed nine cir- 
cles of cow-dung on the ground ; and, having bathed 
the appellee in the Ganges, brought him with his clothes 
wet ; when, to remove all fufpicion of deceit, they 
waflied his hands with pure water ; then, having writ- 
ten a ftate of the cafe, and the words of the mentra, on 
a Palmyra leaf, they tied it on his head; and put into 
his hands, which they opened and joined together, 
feven leaves of pippal, feven of jend, feven blades of 
darbha grafs, a few flowers, and fome barley moiftened 
with curds, which they faftened with feven threads of 
raw white cotton. After this they made the iron ball 
red hot, and, taking it up with tongs, placed it in his 
hands. He walked with it, ftep by Itep, the fpace of 
three gaz and a half, through each of the feven in- 
termediate rings, and threw the ball into the ninth, 
where it burnt the grafs that had been left in it. He 
next, to prove his veracity, rubbed fome rice in the 
hufk between his hands ; which were afterwards ex- 
amined, and were fo far from being burned, that not 
even a blifter was raifed on either of them. Since it is 
the nature of fire to burn, the officers of the court, 
and people of Benares, near five hundred of whom at» 
tended the ceremony, were aftoniffied at the event ; 
and this well-wiffier to mankind was perfeftly amazed. 
It occurred to his weak apprehenfion, that probably the 
freffi leaves, and other things, which, as it has been 
mentioned, were placed on the hands of the accufed, 

had 
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had prevented their being burned; befides that the 
time was but fliort between his taking the ball and 
throwing it down ; yet it is pofitively declared in the 
Dherma Sdjlra^ and in the written opinions of the moft 
refpeftable Pandits^ that the hand of a man who fpeaks 
truth cannot be burned; And Alt Ibrahim Khan cev- 
tainly faw with his own eyes, as many others alfo faw 
with theirs, that the hands of the appellee in this caufe 
were unhurt by the fire. He was confequently dif* 
charged. But, that men might in future be deterred 
from demanding the trial by ordeal, the appellor was 
committed for a week. After all, if fuch a trial could 
be feen once or twice by feveral intelligent men, ac-. 
quainted with natural philofophy, they might be able 
to aflign the true reafon why a man’s hand may be 
burned in fome cafes, and not in others. 


Ordeal by the veflel of hot oil^ according to the 
Comment on the Dherma Sdftra, is thus performed. 
The ground appointed for the trial is cleared, and rub- 
bed with cow-dung; and the next day, at fun-rife, the 
Pandit worlhips Ganeja^ prefents his oblations, and 
pays adoration to other deities, conformably to the 
S^ra ; then,, having read the incantation prefcribed, 
he places a round pan of gold, filver, copper, iron, or 
clay, with a diameter of fixteen fingers, and four 
fingers deep; and throws into it one ser, or eighty 
Jicca weight, of clarified butter, or oil of fefamum. 
After this a ring of gold, or filver, or iron, is cleaned, 
and waftied with water, and caft into the oil, which 
they proceed to heat; and when it is very hot, put 
into it a frefh leaf of pippala^ or of bilwa ; when the 
leaf is burned, the oil is known to be fufficiently hot. 
Then, having pronounced a mentra over the oil, they 
order the party accufed to take the ring out of the 
pan ; and if he take it out without beirtg burned, or 
without a blifter on his hand, his innocence is confix 
dered as pfoved ; if not, his guilt. 


A J^rahmevii 
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A Brahman, named Rijktfxaara Bhatta, accufed one 
Ramdaydl, a linen painter, of having ftolcn his goods. 
RamdayM pleaded not guilty; and, after much. alter- 
cation, confented to be tried, as it had been propofed* 
by the veflel of oil. This wellrwilher to mankind 
advifed the Pandits of the court to prevent, if pofli- 
ble, that mode of trial ; but fince the parties infilled 
on it, an ordeal by hot oil, according to the Sdjlra, 
was awarded for the fame reafons which prevailed in 
regard to the trial by the ball. The Pandits, who 
alTifted at the ceremony, were BhiJJima Bhatta^ 
Ndndpdt'hac, Manirdma Pdt'haca, Menirdma Bhatta, 
Siva, Anantrdma Bhatta, Cripdrdma, Viflinuheri, 
Crijlinachandra, Rdmendra, Gdvindardma, Hericripina 
Bhatta, Cdliddja : The three laft were Pandits of 
the court. When Ganefa had been worfhipped, and 
the hdvia prefented, according to the Sdjlra, they fent 
for this well-wifher to mankind; who, attended by 
the two Ddroghas of the Devdni and Faujddri courts, 
the Cotwdl of the town, the other officers of the 
court, and moft of the inhabitants of Benares, went to 
the place of trial ; where he laboured to dilfuade Rdm^ 
daydl, and his father, from fubmitting to the ordeal ; 
and apprifed them, that if the hand of the accufed 
ftiould be burned, he would be compelled to pay the 
value of the goods ftolen, and his charaftcr would be 
difgraced in every company. Rdmdaydl would not 
defitt : he thrull his hand into the velfel, and was 
burned. The opinion of the Pandits was then taken; 
and they were unanimous, that, by the burnirig of his 
hand, his guilt was eftablifhed, and he bound to pay 
Rijtnfxoara Bhatta the price of what he had ftolen ; 
but if the fum exceeded five hundred ajhraji's, his 
hand mull be cut off by an exprefs law in the Sdjlra ; 
and a mul8: alfo muft be impofed on him according to 
his circumftances. 

The chief magiftrate, therefore, caufed Rdmdaydl 
to pay Rijhifwara feven hundred rupees in return for 
3 the 
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the goods which had b^n flolen ; but, as amerce- 
ments in fuch cafes are not ufuRi in the courts of judi- 
cature at BendreSi the inui6i was remitted, and the 
prifoner difcharged, 

•The record of this convi£lion was tranfmitted to 
Calcutta in the year of the Mejfiah 1783; and in the 
month of Aprils 1784, the Governor-General, Imddu'd- 
daulah Jelddtt Jang Behdder^ having feen the preced- 
ing account of trials by ordeal, put many queftions 
concerning the meaning of Sanfcrit words, and the cafes 
here reportfed; to which he received refpeftful anfwers. 
He firft defired to know the precife meaning of homoy 
and was informed that it meant the oblations made to 
pleafe the deities, and comprifed a variety of things. 
Thus in the agni hdma, they throw into the Jire feveral 
forts of wood and grafs, as palds wood, c'hadira wood, 
raBa chandan^ or red hudsAypippal-wood Jamiyznd cujha 
prafs, together with fome fortsof grain, fruit, and other 
ingredients, as black fefamumy barley^ rice, fugar cancy 
clarijied buttery almondsy datesy and gvgaly or bdellium. 
To his next queftion, “how many fpecies of hdma there 
“ were,” it was anfwered, that different fpecies were 
adopted on different occahons ; but that, in the ordeals 
by hot iron, and hot oil, the fame fort of oblation was 
ufed. When he dehred to know the meaning of the 
word mentray he was refpefifully told, that in the 
language of the Pandita there were three fuch words, 
mentray yantray and iantra ; that the JirJi meant a paf*- 
ftge from one of the VedaSy in which the names of 
certain deities occurred ; the fecond, a fcheme of 
figures, which they write with a belief that their wifhes 
will be accompliflied by it; and the third, a medical 
preparation, by the ufe of which all injuries may be 
avoided ; for they are faid to rub it on their hands, 
and afterwards to touch red-hot iron without being 
burned. He then alked how much barley, moiflened 
with curds, was put into the hands of the accufed per- 
fen ; and the anfwer was, nine grains^ 


His 
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His other queftions were thus anfwered : “ That the 
leaves of pippala were fpread about in the hands of the 
accufed, not neaped one above another; that the man, 
•who performed the ordeal, was not much agitated, 
but feemed in full poflellion of his faculties ; that the 
perfon tried by hot oil was at firft afraid, but perfifted, 
after he was burned, in denying the theft ; neverthc* 
lefs, as he previoufly had entered into a written agree- 
ment, that, if his hand ihould be hurt, he would pay 
the value of the goods, the magiftrate for that reafon 
thought himfelf juttified in compelling payment; that, 
when the before mentioned ingredients of thecoma were 
thrown into the fire, the Pandits^ fitting round the 
hearth, fung the Slocas preferibed in the S^ra. That 
the form of the hearth i.s eftablilhed in the Veda and in 
the Dherma Sdjlra ; and this fire-place is alfo called 
Vedi ; that, for the fmallcr oblations, they raife a little 
ground for the hearth, and kindle fire on it; for the 
higher oblations, they fink the ground, to receive the 
fire where they perform the homa, and this facred hearth 
they call cunda." The Governor then afked, why the 
trials by fire, by the hot ball, and the veffel of oil, if 
there be no elfential difference between them, are not 
all called fire-ordeals ; and it was humbly anfwered, 
that according to fome Pandits, they were all three 
different ; whilft others infilled, that the trial by fire 
was diftin6l from that by the veffel, though the trial by 
the hot ball, and the head of a lance, was the fame ; 
but that, in the apprehenfion of his refpeftful fervant, 
they were all ordeals by Jire. 


THE 
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THE 

INDIAN LAW OF ORDEAL, 

Verbally tranjlatei Jrom Y^yawalcya. 

1. ^ I 'HE balance, fire, water, poifon, the idol — 
Thefe are the ordeals ufed below for the proof 
of innocence, when the accufations are heavy, and when 
the accufer offers to hazard a mul6l, (if he fliould fail.) 


2. Or one party may be tried, if he pleafe, by ordeal* 
and the other mull then rifque an amercement. But 
the trial may take place even without any wager, if the 
crime committed be injurious to the prince. 


3. The fovereign, having fummoned the accufed, 
while his clothes are yet moift from bathing, at funrife, 
before he has broken his faft, lhall caufe all trials by 
ordeal to be conduced in the prefence of Brahmans. 


4. The balance is for women, children, old men, the 
blind, the lame. Brahmans^ and the fick; for the Sudra^ 
fire or water, or feven barley-corns of poifon. 


5. Unlefs the lofs of the accufer amount to a thou- 
fand pieces of filver, the accufed mull not be tried by 
the red-hot ball, nor by poifon, nor by the fcalesj but, 
if the offence be againft the king, or if the crime be 
heinous, he muft acquit himfelf by one of thofe trials 
in all cafes. 


6. He 
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6. He who hds recourfe to the balance, muft be at- 
tended by perfon* experienced in weighing, and go 
dbwn into one fcale, with an equal weight placed in 
the other, and a groove (with water in it) marked oh 
the beam. 

7. “ Thou, O balance, art the manfion of truth ; 
“ thou waft anciently contrived by deities : declare the 
“ truth, therefore, O giver of fuccefs, and clear ine 
“ from all fufpicion. 

8. “ If I am guilty, O venerable as my own mother, 
then fink me down ; but if innocent, raife me aloft.” 
Thus (hall he addrefs the balance. 

g. If he fink, he is convifled, or if the fcales be 
broken; but if the firing be not broken, and he rife 
aloft, he muft be acquitted. 

10. On the trial by fire, let both hands of the ac- 
cufed be rubbed with rice in the hufk, and well examin. 
ed; then let feven leaves of the AjxuatVha (the religious 
fig-tree) be placed on them, and bound with fcven 
threads. 

11. “Thou, O fire, pervadeft all beings ; O caufe 
of purity, who giveft evidence of virtue and of fin, 
declare the truth in this my hand.” 

1?, When he has pronounced this, the prieft fhall 
place in both hands an iron ball, red hot, and weighs 
ing fifty * pala'i., 

13. Having taken it, he fhall ftep gradually into 
feven circles, each with a diameter of fixteen fingers, 
and feparated from the next by the fame fpace. 

14. If, 

* Apala is four aud a carsha, eighty radicals, or seeds 

of the Gunjd creeper, each weighi|[ig aboye a grain and a t|uarter^ 
or correctly, Igr. 5 ^ 16 ths, 
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14. Ify having call away the hot ball, he (hall again 
have his hands rubbed with rice in the huflc, and ftalV 
ihow them unburned, he will prove his innocence. 
Should the iron fall during the trial, or Ihould a doubt 
arife (on the regularity of the proceedings) he mull be 
tried again. 

15. “ Preferve me, O, Varuna^ by declaring the 
truth.” Thus having invoked the God of Waters, the 
accufed (hall plunge his head into the river or pool, 
and hold both thighs of a man, who lhall Hand in it up 
to his navel. 

16. A fwift runner lhall then hallen to fetch an ar- 
row fliot at the moment of his plunging ; and if, 
while the runner is gone, the prieft lhall fee the head 
of the accufed under water, he mull be difcharged as 
innocent. 

17. ** Thou, O poifon, art the child of Brahma^ lled- 
** fall in jullice and in truth : clear me then from this 
“ heavy charge, and, if I have fpoken truly, become 
“ ne£lar to me.” 

18. Saying this, he lhall fwallow the poifon Sdrnga^ 
from the tree which grows on the mountain Himalaya ; 
and if he digell it without any inflammation, the prince 
lhall pronounce him guiltlefs. 

19. Or the priell lhall perform rites to the image of 
fome tremendous deity, and, having bathed the idol, 
lhall make the accufed to drink three handfuls of the 
water that has dropped from it: 

20. If, in fourteen days after, he fuffer no dreadful 
calamity from the aft of the deity, or of the king, he 
mull indubitably be acquitted. 


XXIV. 
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THE 

Second Anniversary Discourse, 

Delivered 24th February, 1785, 


BY 

THE PRESIDENT. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus^ by whom all their juft 
requefts are believed to be granted with lingular in- 
dulgence, had propofed laft year to gratify my warmeft 
wiOies, I could have defired nothing more ardently than 
the fuccefs of your Inftitution ; becaufe I can deCre 
nothing in preference to the general gOod, which your 
plan feems calculated to promote, by bringing to light 
many ufeful and interelting trails, which, being too 
Ihort for feparate publication, might lie many years 
concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh. My wilhes 
are accomplifhed, without an invocation to Cdmadhenu; 
and your Society, having already paffedits infant ftate, 
is advancing to maturity with every mark of a healthy 
and robuft conftitution. When I refleO;, indeed, on 
the variety offubjefts which have beendifeuffed before 
you, concerning the hiftory, laws, manners, arts, and 
antiquities, of Af.a^ I am unable to decide whether my 
plealure or my furprife be the greater; for I will not 
diflemble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my ex- 
pectations j and, though we mull ferioufly deplore the 
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lofs of thofe excellent men who have lately departed - 
from this capital, yet there is a profpeQ; ftill of large 
contributions to your Hock of AJiatick learning, which, 
I am perfuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure you, that 
many of your members, who refide at a diftance, em- 
ploy a part of their leifure in preparing additions to 
your archives ; and, unlefs I am too fanguine, you will 
loon receive light from them on feveral topicks entirely 
new in the republick of letters. 


It was principally with a defign to open fources of 
fuch information, that I long had meditated an expe- 
dition up the Ganges during the fufpenfion of my bufi- 
nefs j but, although I had the fatisfaflion of viliting 
two ancient feats of Hindu fuperftition and literature, 
yet, illnefs having detained me a confiderable time in 
the way, it was not in my power to continue in them 
long enough to purfue my Inquiries ; and I left them, 
as jEneas is feigned to have left the Ihades-j when his 
guide made him recolleft the Jwift flight of irrevocable 
time, with a curiolity raifed to the height, and a regret 
not eafily to be deferibed. 


Whoever travels in Ajia, efpecially if he be conver- 
fant with the literature of the countries through which 
he palTes, muft naturally remark the fuperiority of 
European talents. The obfervation, indeed, is at leaft 
as old as A lexander : And though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “ the 
“ AJiaticks are born to be Haves,” yet the Athenian 
poet feems perfeflly in the right, when he reprefents 
■Europe as a fovereign Princefs, and AJia as her Hand- 
maid : But, if the miftrefs be tranfcendently majeftick, 
it cannot be denied that the attendant has many beau** 

ties. 
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jStSf and feme advantages peculiar to herfelf. The 
ancients were accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks ort 
their own countrymen at the expence of all other na- 
tions j with a , political view, perhaps, of ftimulating 
them by praife, and exciting them to ftill greater exer- 
tions; but fuch arts are here unneceflary ; nor would 
they, indeed, become a Society, who feek nothing hut 
truth unadorned by rhetorick ; and, although we rauft 
be confeious of our fuperior advancement in all kinds 
of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought not therefore to 
contemn the people of AJia, from whofe refearches 
into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, 
many valuable hints may be derived for our own im~ 
provement and advantage. If that, indeed, were not 
the principal objeft of your Inftitution, little elfe could 
arife from it, but the mere gratification of curiofity ; 
and I fliould not receive fo much delight' from the 
humble Ihare which you have allowed me to take in 
promoting it. 


To form an exafi: parallel between the works and 
actions of the Weftern and Eaftern Worlds, would re- 
quire a trafl of no inconfiderable length ; but wd may 
decide, on the whole, that reafon and tafte are the grand 
prerogatives of European minds, while the Ajiatich have 
ibared to loftier heights in the fphere of imagination. 
The civil hiftory of their vaft empires, and of India in 
particular, mull be highly interefiing to our common 
country; but we have a ftill nearer intereft in knowing 
all former mt>des of ruling thtfe inrjlimable provinces^ 
bn the profp riiy of which fo much of our national wel- 
fare arid individual benefit feems to depend. A minute 

f cograjJAtcfl/ knowledge, not only of Bengal and Bakar, 
ut, for evident realbns, of all the kingdoms bordering on 
them, is clofely connefted with an account of their many 
revolutions; but the natural produftions of thefe terri- 
tories, efpecially in the vegetable and mineral fyftems, 

are 
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are momentous objefts of refearch to an imperial, 
which is a charaAer of equal dignity, a commerciat^ 
people. 


If botany may be defcribed by metaphors drawn from 
the fcicnce itlelf, we may juftly pronounce a minute 
acquaintance with plants, their clajfes, orders, kinds, 
and fpecies, to be its Jlowers, which can only produce 
fruit by an application of that knowledge to the pur- 
pofes of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes may 
be avoided ; and to medicine, by which they may be re- 
medied. For the improvemen of the laft mentioned 
art, than which none furely can be more beneficial to 
mankind, the virtues of minerals alfo fliould be accu- 
rately known. So highly has medical flcill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen Retna's, 
or precious things, which their gods are believed to have 
produced by churning the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara,\'^?iS a learned phyfician. What their old books 
contain on this fubjeA we ought certainly to difeover, 
and that without lol's of time ; left the venerable, but 
abftrufe, language in which they are compofed, fliould 
ceafe to be perfeAIy intelligible, even to the beft edu- 
cated natives, through a want of powerful invitation to 
ftudy it. Bernier, who was himfelf of the faculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanfcrit, and cites a 
few aphorifms, which appear judicious and rational ; 
but we can expeA nothing fo important from the works 
of Hindu or Mufelman phyficians, as the knowledge, 
which experience muft have given them, of fimpk me- 
dicines. I have feen an Indian prefeription of ftjiyfour, 
and another of fifty-Jix, ingredients ; but fuch compo- 
litions are always to be fufpeAed, fince the effeA of one 
ingredient may deftroy that of another ; and it were 
better t6 find certain accounts of a lingle leaf or berry, 
than to be acquainted with the molt elaborate com- 
pounds, unlefs they too have been proved by a multi- 
tude 
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of {uccefsful experiments. The npble deobftruent 
oil excrafiled from' the trandtx n\x\, the whole family 
of S^lfatnSi the incomparable ftomachick root from 
ColumbOf the fine aftringent ridiculoufly called Japan 
earth, but in truth produced by the decoction of an 
Indian plant, have long been ufed in Afia ; and who 
can foretel whatgloriousdifcoveries of other oils, roots, 
and falutary juices, may be made by your Society ? If 
j^»be doubtful whether the Peruvian bark be alwayi 
efficacious in this country, its place may, perhaps, be 
fupplied by fome indigenous vegetable equally antifep- 
tickj and more congenial to the climate. Whether 
any treatifes on Agriculture have been written by expe- 
rienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not yet in- 
formed^ but fince the court of Spain expert to find 
ufeful remarks in an AraUck tra6t preferved in the 
Efeurial, on the cultivation of land in that kingdom^ we 
Ihould inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine 
the contents of fuch as we can procure. 


The fublime fcience of Chemillry, which I was on 
the point of calling divine, mull be added as a key to 
the rkheft treafuries of nature; and it is impoffible to 
forefee how greatly it may improve our manufa^ures, 
efpecially if it can fix thofe brilliant dyes, which want 
nothing of perfetl beauty, but a longer continuance of 
their fplendor ; or how far it may lead to new methods 
of fuxing and compounding metals, which the Indians, 
as well as the Chinefe, are thought to have pra£lifed in 
higher perfeftioq than ourfelves. 


In thofe elegant arts which are called fineatiA lihtral, 
though of lefs general utility than the labours of the 
mechanick, it is really wonderful how much a fin|le 
nation has excelled the whole world: I mean t|ie ancient 
Greeks, whofe fculpture, of which we have exquifite re- 
Vo l, I. F f mains, 
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mains, both on ^ms and on marble, no modern 
can equal ; whole af'chite^ure we can only imitate at a 
fervile didance, but are unable to make one additioj^ to 
it, without dedroying its graceful fimplicity; whofe 
poetry dill delights us in youth, and amufes us at a 
maturerage; and of whofe^ainizng-and»wj^ci,wehave 
the concurrent relations of fo many grave authors, that 
it would be drange incredulity to doubt theirexcellence* 
Paintings as an art belonging to the powers of the inuth 
gination, or what is commonly called appears to 
be yet in its infancy among the people of the cad : but 
the Hindu fydem of mujick has, I believe, been formed 
on truer principles than our own; and all the (kill of 
the native compofers is directed to the great objeft of 
their art, the natural exprejjion oj Jlrong pajfkons^ to 
which melody, indeed, is often facrificed; though fome 
of their tunes are pleafing even to an European ear. 
Nearly the famemay be truly aflerted of the Arabian or 
Perfian fydem; and, by a correfl explanation of th^ 
bed books on that fubje£t, much of the old Grecian 
theory may probably be recovered. 


The poetical works of the Arabs and Perjians^ irhich 
differ furprifingly in their dyle and form, are here 
pretty generally known ; and though tades, concern- 
ing which there can be no difputing, are divided in 
regard to their merit, yet we may fafely fay of them, 
what Ahulfazl pronounces of the Mahdbhdrat, that, 
“ although they abound with extravagant images and 
“ deferiptions, they are in the highed degree entertain- 
ing and indruftive.” Poets of the greated genius, 
Pindar, jEfehylus, Dante, Petrarch, Shakejpeare, Spen- 
fer, have mod abounded in images not far worn the brinl|^ 
of abfurdity ; but if their luxuriant fancies, pr thofc 
cjP4bulola, Firdauji, Nizami, were pruned away at the 
hazard of^ their drength and majedy, we Ifeould lofe 
many pleafures by the amputation. If we may form a 
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jlift ttpinion of the Sanf^rUpoetty from the fpecimens 
aftteaidy exhibited, (though we can only judge perfectly 
by ironfiilting the originals,} we cannot^ut thirft for 
the whole work of Vydfa^ with which a member of our 
Society i’%hofe prefence deters me from faying more of 
him, will in due time gratify the piiblick. The poetry 
of Mathura^ which is the Parnajftan land of the Hindus, 
has a foftcr andlefs elevated ftrain; but, fince the inha- 
bitants of the diftrifts near Agra, and principally of the 
Duab, are faid to furpafs all other Indians in eloquence, 
and to have compofed many agreeable tales and lovc- 
fohgs, which are ftill extant, the BhdJJid, or vernacular 
idiom of Vraja, in which they are written, fhould not 
be neglefled. No fpecimens of genuine oratory can be 
eNpefted from nations, among whom the form of go- 
vernment precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; 
bpt the art of writing, in elegant and modulated 
rrbds, has been cultivated in AJia from the earlieft ages ; ' 
the VHa's, as well as the Alkoran, are written in mea- 
fured profe ; and the compofitions of Ifocrates are not 
more highly poli (lied than thofeof the belt Arabian and 
Perjian authors. 


Of the Hindu and Mvfelman architeflure there are 
yet many noble remains in Bahar, and fome in the 
vicinity of Malda; nor am I unwilling to believe, that 
even thofe ruins, of which you will, I rruft, bbpre- 
fented with correct delineations, may furnilh our own 
architefts with new ideas of beauty and fublimity. 


Permit me now to add a few words on the fciences, 
properly fo named; in which it mull be admitted, that 
the Ajiaticks, if coiiipared with our Wefterti natiorts, 
jfre mere children. One of the molt fagacious men in 
■this age, who continues, I hope, to improve »ftd adorn 
it, Sapiuel ‘remarked in my hearing* “ if 

F f R “ Newton 
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“ Newton had flourifls^d in ancient Gteece^ he wouldi 
“ have been worfhipped as a divinity.” How zealoufly 
then would he be adored in Hindujlan, if his income 
parable writings could be read and comprehended by 
the Pandits of Cajhmir or Benares ! I have fecn a ma- 
thematical book in Sanferit of the higheit antiquity j 
but foon perceived, from the diagrams, that it contained 
only Ample elements. There may, indeed, have been 
in the favourable atmofphere of Afia^ fome diligent ob- 
fervers of the celeftial bodies ; and fuch obfervations as 
are recorded Ihould indifputably be made publick; but 
let us not expeft any new methods^ or the analyiis of 
new curves, from the geometricians of Iran, Turkijlan^ 
or India. Could the works of Archimedes,t)\t Newton 
of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine purity by the help 
of Arabick verlions, we might then have reafon to tri- 
umph on the fuccelk of our fcientifical inquiries ; or 
could the fucceffive improvements and various rules df 
algebra, be traced through Arabian channels, to wbicl^ 
Cardan boafted that he had accefs, the modern hiftory 
of Mathematicks would receive conliderable illuftration. 


The jurifprudenceof the Hindus and MuJelmansmW 
produce more immediate advantage ; and if fome itan' 
dard lavhtraHs were accurately tranflated frotn the 
Sanferit and Arabick, we might hope in time to fee To 
complete a Digeit of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided without uncer- 
tainly, which is, in truth, a difgrace, though faurically 
called a glory, to the forcniick fcience. 


All thefeobjeQs of inquiry muft appear to you, Gen- 
tlemen, in fo ftrong a light, thftst bare intimations of 
them will be fufficient; nor is it neceffary to make ufe, 
of emulai^ion as an incentive to an ardent purfuit of 
tjhem : yet 1 cannot forbear Cxpre£ng a wilh that the 

afitivity 
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aSivity of the French in the fame purfuits may not be 
fupcrior to ours; and that the refearchesof M. Sonneratf 
'whom the court of Verfailles employed for feven years 
in thefe climates, merely to colleft fuch materials as we 
are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, our own 
curiofity and zeal. If you alfent, as I flatter myfelf 
you do, to thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in pro- 
moting the objeft of them ; and a few ideas having 
prefented themfelves to my mind, I prefume to lay 
them before you, with an entire fubmiflion to your 
judgment. 


No contributions, except thofe of the literary*kind, 
will be requifite for the fupport of the Society : but if 
each of us were occafionally to contribute a fuccin^ 
defeription of fuch manuferipts as he had perufed, or 
infpefted, with their dates, and the -names of their 
owners, and to propofe for folution, fuch quejlions as 
had occurred to him concerning AJiatick Art, Science, 
and Hiftory, natural or civil, we fhould polfefs with- 
out labour, and almofl by imperceptible degrees, a 
fuller catalogue of Oriental Books than has hitherto 
been exhibited ; and our correfpondents Ihouid be ap- 
prifed of thofe points to which we chiefly direft our 
inveftigations. Much may, 1 am confident, be ex- 
pefled from the communications of learned natives, 
•whether lawyers, phyficians, or private fcholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us their 
Mekimdtznd. Rifdlahs on a variety of fubjefls; fome 
for the fake of advancing general knowledge ; but moft 
of them from a defire, neither uncommon nor unrea- 
fonable, of enrafling notice, and recommending tfiem- 
fclves to favour. With a view to avail ourfelves of this 
difpofition, and to bring their latent fcience under our 
infpedion, it might be advifable to print and circulate 
a fhort memorial, in Perjian and Hindi, feting forth, 
in a ilyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices^ 
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judices, the defign of our inftitution. N or kould it be 
improper hereafter, to give aniedal annually,, with irt- 
fcriptions in Perjian on one fide, and on the reverfe in 
Sanfcrit, as the prize of merit, to the writer of the heft 
effay or dilTertation . T o inftruft others is the prefcribed 
duty of learned Brahmans; and if they be men of fub- 
ftance, without reward; but they would all be flattered 
with an honorary mark of diftinftion ; and the Maho^ 
tnedans have not only the permiflion, but the pofitive 
command of their law-giver, to fearch for learning even 
in the remotejl parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous 
to fuggeft, with how much correflnefs and facility their 
compositions might be tranflated for our ufe, fi nee their 
languages are now more generally and perfeftly under- 
ftood than they have ever been by any nation of Eu- 
rope. 


I have detained you, I fear, too long by this addrefs ; 
though it has been my endeavour to reconcile compire- 
heufivenefs with brevity. The fubjefts, which I hav& 
lightly flcetched, would be found, if minutely examined, 
to be inexhauftible; and, iince no limits can be fet to 
your refearchesjbut the boundaries of Afia itfelf, I may 
not improperly conclude with wilhing for your l^iety, 
what th© Commentator on the Laws prays for the con* 
fiitution of our country, that it may be perpetual. 


XXV, 
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THE 

Third Anniversary Discourse, 

Delivered 2 February, 1786, 

BY 

THE PRESIDENT 


TN the former difcourfes which I had the honour of 
addreffing to you, Gentlemen, on the infiitution and 
objelis of our Society, I confined myfelf purpofely to 
general topicks; giving in the firft, a diftant profpeft of 
^be vaft career on which we were entering; and, in the 
fecond, exhibiting a more diff’ufe, but ftill fuperficial, 
iketch of the various difcoveries in Hiftory, Science, 
and ^rt, which we might julUy expeft from our inqui- 
ries into the Literature of Afia. I now propofe to fiil 
up that outline fo comprehenfively as to omit nothing, 
elfential, yet fo concifely as to avoid being tedious; 
and, if the ftate of my health /hall fuffer me to continue 
lon§ enough in this climate, it is my defign, with your 
permiffion, to prepare for our annual meetings, a ieries 
of ihort diflertations, unconnefted in their titles and 
fubjefts, but all tending to a common point of no fmall 
importance in the purfuit of interefting truths. 


Of all the works which have been publifhed in our 
©Wtt age, or, perhaps, in any othcr| on the Hiftory of the 
3 Ancient 
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Ancitnt World, and the population of this habitahh 
globe, that of Mr. Jacob Bryant, whom I name with 
reverence and affe6iion, has the beft claim to th(fe praife 
of deep erudition ingenioufly applied; and new theories, 
happily illullrated by an affemblage of numbcrlefs con- 
verging rays from a moft extenfive circumference ; it 
falls, neverthelefs,as every human work muft fall, ftiort 
of perfection ; and the leaft fatisfaftory part of it feems 
to be that which relates to the derivation of words from 
Afatick languages. Etymology has, no doubt, fome 
Ufe in hiftorical rcfearches ; but it is a medium of proof 
fo very fallacious, that, where it elucidates one faft, it 
obfcures a thoufand ; and more frequently borders on 
the ridiculous, than leads to any folid conclufion. It 
rayely carries with it any internal power of conviftion, 
from a refemblance of founds or fimilarity of letters; 
yet often, where it is wholly unallifted by thofe advan- 
tages, it may be indifputably proved by extrinfick evi- 
dence, We know a pojieriori, that both Jitz and hijo, 
by the nature of two feveral dialefls, are derived from 
fliui ; that uncle comes from avu%, and Jlranger from 
extra; thatjowris deducible, through the Italian, from 
dies: and rojfgnol from lujcinia, ot finger in groves ; 
that fciuro, hureuil, and/jMtVre/,are compounded of two 
Greek words defcriptive of the animal ; which etymo- 
logies, though they could not have been demonftrated 
4 priori, might ferve to confirm, if any fuch confirma- 
tion were necelfary, the proofs of a connexion between 
the members of one great empire; but, when we derive 
our hanger, orjhortpendant [word, from the Perji<yn^\it- 
caufe ignorant travellers thus mif-fpel 1 the word kkanjar, 
which, in truth, means a different weapon, or fandal- 
V}ood from the Greek, becaufe we fuppofe that fandals 
were fometimes made of it, we gain no ground in prov^ 
ing the affinity of nations, and only weaken arguments 
which might otherwife be firmly fupported. That Cus, 
then, or, as it certainly is written in one ancient dialeS, 
Qut, and in others, p^pbably, Cds, enters into the cpmT 
9 * foCrion 
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pofitionof mmy proper names, we may very reafonably 
believe; and that takes its name from the, 

Arabic^ word, for an yiand, cannot be doubted ; but, 
when we are told from Europe^ that places and pro- 
vinces in India were clearly denominated from thofe 
words, we cannot but obferve, in the firft inftance, that 
the town in which we now arts affembled is properly 
written and pronounced Calicdtd ; that both Cdtd and 
Cut unqueftionably mean places of Jlrength, or, in ge- 
neral, any inch fur es ; and that Gujerdt is at leaft as 
remote from jfezirah in found as it is in iituation. 


Another exception (and a third could hardly be diP* 
covered by any candid criticifm) to the Analyfis of Avr- 
dent Mythology, is, that the method of reafoning, and 
arrangement of topicks, adopted in that learned work, 
are not quite agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly 
fynthetical ; and, though j5'nf^^smaybethebettermode 
in pure fcience, where the principles are undeniable, yet 
it ieems lefs calculated to give complete fatisfaftion in 
A^onVtf/difquifitions, where every poftulatum will, per- 
haps, be refufed, and every definition controverted. 
This may feem a flight objefl ion; but the fubjeftisin 
itfelf fo interefting, and the full conviflion of all reafon- 
able men fo defirable, that it may not be loft labour to 
difcufs the fame or a fimilar theory in a method purely 
analytical, and, after beginning with fafits of general 
notoriety, or undifputed evidence, to inveftigate fuch' 
truths as are at firft unknown# or very imperfeftly difi, 
cerned. 


'Iht five principal nations who have in differentages 
divided among themfelves, as a kind of inheritance, the 
vaft continent of Afia, with the many iflands depending 
on it, are the Indians, the Chinefe, the Tartars, the Arabs, 
alid'the Perfians : who they feverally were, whence and 

when 
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wji^n th^y cam^, where they now are rehP(4 and what 
advantage it more perfe£l knowledge of them all may 
bring to our Eurefpem World, will be (ho^^ in 

five diftinft effays ; the laft of which wiirdemonftrate 
the connexion or diverfity between them, and folve the 
great problem, whether they had any common origin, 
and whether that origin was the fame which we generally 
afcribe to them. 


I begin with India : not becaufe I find reafon to be- 
lieve it the true center of population, or of knowledge, 
but becaufe it is the country which we now inhabit, and 
from which we may belt furvey the regions around us ; 
as, in popular language, we fpeak of the rijing fun, and 
of his j&ro^r^ through the Zodiack, although it had long 
ago been imagined, andjs now demonflrated, that he is 
himfelf the center of our planetary fyftem. Let me here 
premife, that, in all thefe inquiries concerning the Hif- 
tory of JndiUi I fliall confine my refearches downwards 
to the Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, but extend them upwards as high as 
poflible, to the earlieft authentic records of the human 
fpecies. 


India then, on its moft enlarged fcale. Hi which the 
ancients appear to have underftood it,comprifes an area 
of near forty degrees on each fide, including a fpace 
t'^moft as large as ^11 Europe; being divided on the wjift 
. pm Perjia by thcArachofian mountains, limited on the 
by the Chinefo part of the farther Peninfula, confined 
on the north by the wilds of Tartary^ and extending to 
the fouth as far as the iflesof Java* This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the flupendous hills of Potyidov 
Tibet^iYid beautiful valley of C^?»«V,andall the domains 
of the old Indofcythians, the countries of Nepal and 
Butdnt^ Cdmrup or AJdm^ together with Siam, Ava^ 

Racan^ 
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and ihe bordering kingdoms, as far as the Chind 
of the HinduSf of Stn of the Arabian Geographers ; 
not to mention the whole Weftern Peninfula, with the 
celebrated ifland of Sinhala^ or Lion-like Men, at its 
fouthern extremity. By India^ in fhort, I mean that 
whole extent of country in which the primitive religion 
and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with 
more or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the 
Ndgari letters are ftill ufed with more or lefs deviation 
from their original form. 

The Hindus ihemfelves believe their own country, to 
which they.give the vain epithets of Medhyama, or Cen- 
tral, and Punyabhumi, or the Land of Virtues, to have 
been the portion of Bharat, one of nine brothers, whole 
father had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying to the 
north ; and to the weft, thofe of Vindhya, called alfo 
Vindian by the Greeks ; beyond which the Sindhu runs 
in feveral branches to the fea, and meets it nearly oppo- 
file to the point of Dxodracd, the celebrated feat of their 
Shepherd God. In the fouth-eaji they place the great 
river Saravatya ; by which they probably mean that of 
Ava, called aMoAirdvati in part of its courfe, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sahara. This 
domain of Bharat they confider as the middle of the 
Jambudwtpa, which the Tibetians alfo call t^ie Land of 
Zambu; and the appellation is extremely ’.cmarkable 
for Jamhuis ihtSanJcrit name of a delicate fruit, called 
ydman by i\\Q Mufelmans, and by us roje-apple; but th 
largeft and richeit fort is named Amrita, or im/mort' 
and the Mythologifts of Tibet apply the fame wor 
a celeftial tree bearing ambrofial fruit, and adj'' 
to four vaft rocks, from which as many facred 
derive their feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive traft arc 
by Mr, Lord with great’ exaflnefs, and 
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tareirque elegance peculiar to our anciefit language ; 
A people (fays he) prefented themfclvcs to minecyea, 
clothed in linen garments, fomewhat low defcending ; 
“ of a geftureandgarb,as I may fay, maidenly, and well 
“ nigh effeminate; of a countenance (hy, and fomewhat 
“ eftranged, yet fmiling out a gtozed and bafhful fami* 
“ liarity.” Mr. Orme, the Hiftorian of India, who 
unites an exquilite taffe for every fine art with an accu- 
rate knowledge of Ajiatick manners, obferves, in his 
elegant preliminary Differtation, that this “ courrtry 
“ has been inhabited, from the earliell antiquity, by a 
people who have no refembiance, either in their figure 
“ or manner, with any of the nations contiguous to 
them and that, “ although conquerors haveefta- 
** bliftied themfelves at different times in different parts 
“ of India, yet the original inhabitants have loll very 
“ little of their original charafter.” The ancients, in 
faft, give a defeription of them, which our early travel- 
lers confirmed, and our own perfonal knowledge of 
them nearly verifies; as you will perceive from a pafi* 
fage in the Geographical Poem of Dionyjius, which the 
Analyll of Ancient Mythology has tranfiated with great 
fpirit ; 


*' To th' east a lovely country wide extends, 

" Ind>' whose borders the wide ocean bounds; 

On this the sun, new rising from the main, 

*' Smiles pleas’d, and sheds his early orient beam. 
'■ Th’ inhabitants are swart, and in their locks 
betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

>arious their functions ; some the rock explore, 
nd from the mine extract the latent gold ; 
le labour at the woof with cunning skill, 
nanufaetpre linen ; Others shape 
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And iidiisii h’fy with the nicest caret 
^ Many retire to r if ers shoal, anH plange 
^ To seek the beryl flaming in its bed. 

Or glitfring di’inoad. Oft the jasper’s found 
Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too. 

Of ray serene and pleasing; last of all. 

The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil. 
Wash’d by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
" Pours on the natives wealth without controul/^ 


Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant, even after 
fo many revolutions and conquefts : in their manu- 
failures of cotton they ftill furpafs all the world j and 
their features have, moft probably, remained unaltered 
fince the time of Dionyjius : nor can we reafonably 
doubt, how degenerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they were 
fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wife 
in legiflation, and eminent in various knowledge ; but 
fince their civil hiftory, beyond the middle of the nine- 
teenth century from the prefent time, is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we feem to poffes only four general 
media of fatisfying our curiofity concerning it; namely, 
firft, their Langyiagts and Letters ; fecondly, their Phi- 
lofophy and Religion; thirdly, the aftual remains of theii^ 
fAd Sculpture ArchiteRure ; and fourthly, the writ- 
ten memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 


I. It is much to be lamented that neither the Greeks, 
whip attended Alexander into India, nor thofe who were 
long connefted with it under the BaBrian Princes, have 
left us any means of knowing with accuracy, what ver- 
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mcular languages they found on their' arrival in this 
Empire. The MgAanMedans, we know, heard the peo- 
ple of proper Hindujlan, or India on a limited ftale, 
fpeakinga or living^tongue, of a very fingular 

conftruftion, the piireft diamO; of which was current in 
the diftrifts round Agrdf and chiefly on the poetical 
grouijid of Mat'hurd, ; and this is commonly called the 
idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, perhaps, of this 
language were derived from the Sanferit, in which books 
of religion and fcience were compofed, and which ap- 
pears to have been formed by an exquifit^ grammatical 
arrangement, as the name itfeif implies, from fome un- 
poliflied idiom; but the bafis of the Hindujldni, parti- 
cularly the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as 
widely from both thofe tongues, as Arabick 
Perjian, or German from Greek, Now the general effeft 
of conqueft is to leave the current language of the con- 
quered people unchanged, or very little altered, in its 
ground-w'ork, but to blend with it a confiderable num- 
ber of exotick names, both for things and for aftions; 
as it has happened in every country, that I can recol- 
IcM. where the conquerors have not preferved their own 
to..gue unmixed with that of the natives, like the Turks 
In Greece, and the Saxons in Britain ; and this analogy 
might induce us to believe, that the pure Hindi, whe- 
ther of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in 
Upper India, into which the Sanjerii was introduced 
by conquerors from other kingdoms in fome very remote 
age ; for we cannot doubt that the language of the 
Veda’s was ufed in the great extent of country which 
has before been delineated, as long as the religion of 
Brahma has prevailed in it. 


The Sanferit language, whatever be its antiquity, is 
of a wonderful ftrufture; more perfeCt than the Cftek^ 
more copious than the Latin, and more exquifitely re- 
fined than either; yet bearing to both of them a ftroMer 
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both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms eif 
l^rammar, than could poffibly have been produced by 
accident ; fo ftrong, indeed, that no philologcr coul# 
exai^ine them all three without believing them to have 
fprung from fome common fource, which, perhaps, no 
longer exifts. There is a fimilar rcafon, though not 
quite fo forcible, for fuppofing that both the Gothick 
and the Cdtick, though blended with a very different 
idiom, had the fame origin with the Sanferit ; and the 
old Perjian might be added to the fame family, if this 
were the place for difeuffing any queltion concerning 
the antiquities of Pcrfia. 


The charaCten^ in which the languages of India were 
originally written, are called Ndgarl^ from Nagara^ a 
city, with the word Diva fometimes prefixed, becaufe 
they are believed to have been taught by the Divinity 
himfelf, who preferibed the artificial order of them in 
a voice from heaven. Thefe letters, with no greater 
variation in their form, by the change of llraight lines to 
curves, or converfcly, than the Cufick alphabet has re* 
ceived in its way to India, are llill adopted in more 
than twenty kingdoms and ftates, from the bdfders of 
Cajligar and KhoUn, to Rama's Bridge, and from the 
Sindhu to the river of Siam. Nor can 1 help bel^jeving, 
although the poliflicd and elegant Devancgar'i may not 
be fo ancient as the monumental charaders in the ca- 
verns of Jarafandha, that the fquare Chaldiachltuets, 
in which moft Ilebrexo books are copied, were origi- 
nally the fame, or derived from the fame prototype, 
both with the Indian and Arabian charafters. That the 
Phenician, from which the Greek and Roman alphabet# 
were formed by various changes and inverfi;ons, had at 
fimilar origin, there can be little doubt : and the in- 
feriptions at Can&rah,oi which you now poffefs a moft 
accurate copy, feem to be compounded of Ndgari and 
Ethiqfii^k letters, which bear a clofe relation to each 

Other, 
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elber^ both in the loode of writing frbm the left hanji 
and in the finguter manner of connefling the voweu| 
’(^th the cofonants. Thefe remarks may fa vo^ an 
opinion entertained by many, that all the fymbois of 
found, which at firft, probably, were only rode outlihes 
of the different organs of fpeech, had a common origin. 
The fymbois of idr.as, now ufed in China and Japan^, 
and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico, are quite 
of a diflinft nature ; but it is very remarkable, that the 
order of founds in the Ckinefe grammars correfponds 
nearly with that obferved in Tibet, and hardly differs 
from that which the Hindus conlider as the invention 
of their Gods. 


II. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy I (hall 
here fay but little; becaufe a full account of each would 
require a feparate volume. It will be fufficient in this 
differtation to affume, what might be proved beyond 
controverfy, that we now live among the adorers of 
thofe very Deities who were worfhipped under different 
names in old Greece and Italy ; and among the pro* 
feflbrs of thofe philofophical tenets, which the lonick 
and AtMck writers illuftrated with all the beauties of 
their melodious language. On one hand we fee the 
trident of Neptune, the eagle of Jupiter, the faiyrs of 
Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the 
Sun ; on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, the 
fongs of the Mufes, and the paftoral tales of Apollo 
Nomius. In more retired fcenes, in groves, and in 
feminaries of learning, w'e may perceive the Brahmans, 
and the Sarmanes, mentioned by C/eweni, difputing in 
the fprms of logick, or difeourfing on the vanity of 
human enjoyments, on the immortality qf the foul, 
her emanation from the eternal mind, her debafe- 

? ent, wanderings, and final union with her.fource. 

he fx philofophical fchools, whiofe principles are 
explained in the Derfana Sdjira^ comprife all the 
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metaphyficks of the old Academy ^ the Stoa, the Lyceum; 
nor is it poflible to read the Vedanta, or the many fine 
compofitions in illuftrationof it, without believing that 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their fublime theories 
from the fame fountain with the fages of India. The 
Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology, 
may alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern re- 
gions ; nor can we doubt that Wod, or Oden, whofe 
religion, as the northern hiftorians admit, was intro- 
duced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, was the fame 
with Buddh, whofe rites were probably imported into 
India nearly at the fame time, though received much 
later by the Chinefe, who foften his name into FO'. 


This may be a proper place to afcertain an important 
point in the Chronology of the Hindus; for the priefts 
of Buddha left in Tibet and China, the precife epoch of 
his appearance, real or imagined, in this Empire; and 
their information, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chrijlian milfionaries and fcho- 
lars with our own era. Couplet, De Guignes, Giorgi, 
and Bailly, differ a little in their accounts of this epoch; 
but that of Couplet feems the moft correft. On taking, 
however, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great incar- 
nation of Vifinu, in the year one thoufand and fourteen 
before the birth of Chrijl, or two thoufand Jeven hundred 
and ninety^nine years ago. Now the Cdjhmirians, who 
boaft of his defcent in their kingdom, affert that he 
appeared on earth about two centuries after Crijhnd, the 
Ijidian Apollo, who took, fo decided a part in the war 
of the Mahabkdrat ; and if an etymologift were to 
fuppofe that the Athenians had embelliftied their poe- 
tical hiftory of expulfion, and the reftoration 

of j/Egeus, with the Afiatick tale of the Pdndus and Yud- 
hijhtir, neither of which words they could have articu-? 
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latcd, I fhould not haftily deride his conjefture: cer- 
tain it is, that Pdndumandel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. We have, therefore, determined 
another interefting epoch, by fixing the age of Chrijkna 
near the three thoufandth year from the prefent time ; 
and, as the three firll Avatars, or defcents of Vijhnu, 
relate no lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were faved, than the fourth and fifth 
do to the punijhment of impiety, and the humiliation of 
the proud, we may for the prefent alTume, that the fe- 
cond, or fi her, age of the Hindus was fubfequent to the 
difperfion from Babel; fo that we have only a dark in- 
terval of about a thoufand years, which were employed 
in the fettlcmcnt of nations, the foundation of ftates or 
empires, and the cultivation of civil fociety. The 
great incarnate Gods of this intermediate age are both 
named Rama, but with different epithets; one of 
whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the Indian 
Bacchus, and his wars are the fubjeft of feveral he- 
roick poems. He is reprefented as a defcendant from 
Surya, or the Sun ; as the hufband of Sitd, and the 
fon of a princefs named Caufeyld» It is very remark- 
able, that the Peruvians, whofe Incas boafted of the 
fame defcent, llyled their greateft feftival Ramajkoa s 
whence we may fuppofethat Sonih America was peopled 
by the fame race, who imported into the fartheft parts 
of Afia,\daci rites and fabulous hiftory of Rama. Thefe 
rites, and this hiftory, are extremely curious ; and al- 
though I cannot believe, with Newton, that ancient my- 
thology was nothing but hiftorical truth in a poetical 
drefs ; nor, with Bacon, that it confiftcd folely of moral 
and metaphyfical allegories; nor, with Bryant, that all 
the heathen Divinities are only different attributes and 
reprefentations of the Sun, or of deceafed progenitors^* 
but conceive that the whole fyftem of religious fables 
rofe, like the Nik, from feveral diftinfl fources ; yet I 
cannot but agree that one great fpring and fountain, of 
all idolatry, in the four quarters of the globe, was the 
1 venarafion 
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veneration paid by men to the vaft body of fire which 
“ looks from his foie dominion like the God of this 
“ world and another, the immoderate refpeft fliewii 
to the memory of powerful or virtuous anceftors, efpe- 
cially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, and war- 
riors, of whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fup- 
pofed to be the parents. 


Ill, The remains of ArchiteElure and Sculpture in 
India^ which I mention here as mere monuments of 
antiquity, not as fpecimens of ancient art, feem to 
prove an early conncdion between this country and 
Africa, The pyramids of Egypt, the colofiTal ftatues 
defcribed by Paufanias -dtid others, the Sphinx, and the 
Hermes Canis, (which laft bears a great refemblance to 
the Vardhdvatdr^ or the incarnation of Vijhnu in the 
form of a Boar,) indicate the ftyle and mythology of 
the fame indefatigable workmen who formed the vaft 
excavations of Candrah, the various temples and images 
of Buddha^ and the idols which are continually dug up 
at Gaydi or in its vicinity. The letters on many of 
thefe monuments appear, as I have before intimated, 
partly of Indian^ and partly of Ahyjfinian or Ethiopick^ 
origin; and all thefe indubitable fafts may induce no 
ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindujldn were 
peopled or colonized by the fame extraordinary race; 
in confirmation of which, it may be added, that the 
mountaineers of Bengal and Bahdr can hardly be diftin* 
guiftiedin fume of their features, particularly their lips 
and nofes, from the modern Abyjfnians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cvjk, And the ancient Hin~ 
dus, according to Strabo^ differed in nothing from the 
Africans, but in the ftraightnefs and fmooihnefs of their 
hair, while that of the others was crifp or woolly ; 4 
difference proceeding chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
refpeQive humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres. 
Hence the people who received the firji light of the rijing 
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ylfT^jiccording to the limited knowledge of the ancients, 
are faid by Afuleius^ to be. the Arii and Ethiopians, by 
Which ht deafly meant certain nations of India ; where 
we frequently fee 6g\ires of Buddha with curled hair, 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in its na- 
tural ftate. 


IV. It is unfortunate that the Silpi Sdjlra, or Collec- 
tion of Treatifes on Arts and ManufaSures, which muft 
have contained a treafureof ufeful information on dying, 
painting, and metallurgy, has been fo long negleded, 
that few, if any, traces of it are to be found; but the 
labours of the Indian loom and needle have been uni- 
verfally celebrated ; and fine finen is not improbably 
fuppofed to have been called Sindon, from the name of 
the river near which it was wrought in the higheft per- 
fection. The people of Colchis were alfo famed for this 
manufacture; and the Egyptians yet more, as we learn 
from feveral palTages in feripture, and particularly frotli 
a beautiful chapter in Ezekiel, containing the moll au- 
thentic delineation of ancient commerqe, of which Tyt‘t 
had been the principal mart. Silk was fabricated iva- 
memorially by the Indians, though commonly aferibed 
to the people of Serica, or Tancilt, among whom proba- 
bly the word Ser, which the Greeks applied to the Jilk- 
worm, fignified gold; a fenfe which it now bears in 
Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a commercial 
people, we have many reafons to believe; and in the 
iirft of their facred law traCls, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by Menu many millions o { years ago, 
we find a curious palfage on the legal interejl of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with an 
exception in regard to adventures at Jea ; an exception 
which the fenfe of mankind approves, and which com- 
merce abfolutcly requires; though It was not before the 
reign of Charles I. that our own jurifprud^nce fully 
admitted it in refpeCl to maritime contracts. 


We 
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Wc are told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians 
were the wifeft of nations; and in moral wifdom they 
were certainly eminent. Their Niti Sdjlra^ or Syjlem 
of EthiciSf is yet preferved ; and the- Fables of Vijiinu’- 
ferman, whom weridiculoufly call Pilpay^ are the mott 
beautiful, if not the mod ancient, coliedion of apo- 
logues in the world. They wfre firft tranflated from 
the, S'fln/crtf, in the Jixth century, by the order of Bvr 
zerchumihr^ or Bright as the Sun, the chief phyfician, 
and afterwards Veztr, of the great Anujhirevdn, and are 
extant under various names in more than twenty lan- 
guages; but their original title is Hitdpadeja, or Ami- 
cable InJlruBicn : and, as the very exiflence of J^fop, 
whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abyjfinian, 
appears rather doubtful, I amnotdifinclined to iuppole 
that the firft moral fables which appeared in Europe 
were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 


The Hindus are faid to have boafted of three inven- 
tions, all of which, indeed, are admirable; the method 
of initrufting by Apologues; the decimal Scale, adopted 
now by all civilized nations ; and the game of Chefs, 
on which they have fome curious treatifes ; but if their 
numerous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mu- 
fick, all which are extant and acceliible, were explained 
in fome language generally known, it would be found, 
that they had yet higher pretenfions to the praife of a 
fertile and inventive genius. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant ; their epick, magnificent and fub- 
lime in the highett degree. Their Purdna's comprife a 
feries of mythologies -Hiftories, in blank verfe, h*mti 
the Creatifin^ the fuppofed. incarnation of Bnddihr; 
andtheir Feans, .as far a^ we cap judge from dbat caoiii- 
pe;}.dium of them wbifih i%«- called Upani^n^ aiMMmd 
1«tb no^le.fpeculations in metaphyficks^ and (mt dif- 
courfes on the being aiid attri|||te;s of God. Their moft 
ancient medical book, entitled Chereca, is believed to be 
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the work pf Siva : for each of th^ QiviniU^s in theilf 
TYiad has at leafl; one Jeered coinpofition ajcril^d to 
him. But as to' mere human works on Jiifiory and 
Geography^ though they are faid to extant in Cc^- 
Utr, it ha^ not been yet in my power to procure them. 
What Aeir a/lronomical and mathematical writings 
contain^; will not, I truft, remain long a fecret t they arc 
eafily procured, and thiir importance cannot be doubt- 
ed. The Philofopher whofe works are faid to include a 
Syftem of the Univerfe, founded on the principle of 
AttrdBion and the central Pofition of the Sun, is 
named Yavan Ackdrya^ becaule he had travelled, we 
are told, into Ionian Jf this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who conyerfed with Pythagoras^ 
This-at leaft is undeniable, that a book on Aftronomy, 
in Sanferitf bears the title of Yavana JaticOf which may 
Hgnify the lonick SiS. Nor is it improbable, that the 
names of the Planets and Zodiacal Stars, which the 
Arabs borrowed from the Greeks^ but which we find in 
the oldeft Indian records, were originally devifed by 
the feme ingenious and enterprifing race, from whom 
both Greece and India were peopled; the race who, as 
Dionyjius deferibes them, 

‘ first assayed the deep, 

' And Wafted merchandize to coasts unknown : 

' Those who digested first the starry choir, 

‘ Their motions mark'd, and call’d them by their nainca.^» 


Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus. Which 
It would require volumes to expand and ill uftratc, this 
IS therefuU; that they h^d an immemorifli affinity with 
the old Per/tans, Ethiopians, and Egyptians ; the Phe- 
ntetansy Greeks, and Tu/ems; the Stythian/, or Goths. 
and Celts ; the Chinefe^Japane/e,znd Peruviant; whence! 
as no reafon appears fol%elieving that they were a co* 
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lony froii any one of thofe nation$, or any ofthofe na- 
tions from them, we may fairly conclude that they all 
proceeded from fome cefUntl country, to invelligatc 
which will be the obje£l of my future Difcourfcs; and 
1 have a fanguine hope that your colleQions, during 
the prefcnt year, yiriH brjng tp light mapy ufeful difco- 
veriesj although the departure for Europe of a very 
ingenious member, who firft .opened the ineftimable 
mine of Sanfcrit literature, will often deprive us of ac- 
curate and folid information concerning the languages 
and antiquities of Indi^i, 
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or THB 

liiunar Method of finding the Longitude^ 
hy Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 

intent of the following tetnarks is to point out 
an error in the ufual Praftice of making the 
Lunar ObfervationS) and another in the Method of 
Computation. 

It is well known that a little before and after the 
conjullftion, the whole hemifphere of the Moon is vifi* 
l>le, and the enlightened crefcent feetns to extend fome 
diftance beyond the dufky part. Now, having deter- 
mined the longitude of a place from the eclipfes of 
Jupiter’s Satellites, I took feveral fets of diftances of 
the Moon’s limb from a Star near the time of the con- 
jup£lion, both from the bright and the dufky partfof 
the circumference, and having calculated the refults, I 
found that thofe taken from the dufky part were muchr 
neare'r the truth than the others, 'fhe nature of the 
error evidently fhewed, that the^i^ar had really been at 
fome diffance from the limb when it appeared to be in 
contact with itj, and, as the error was a confiderable 
part of a degree, I faw it would be of confequehce to 
difeover the caufe of it; which, however, was qbvious 
enough from Newton's principles, and may be explained 
as follows. 


Let 



*tHt tv mK Mkftthpi See 

Let AD be the diameter of the moon, and A the 
center of a ftar in contad with the moon’s limb ; now, 
as the eqlightenAi part of the moon evidently appears 
to extend beyond the dufky part, let the concentric 
circle BC reprefent the moon’s limb thus apparently 
magnified/ and fpppofe the ftar to be equally magni* 
fied; then with the Center A, and the diftance DC* 
deferibe a circle, which confequently will touch the 
moon's apparent circumference inwardly : now, as this 
laft is a tonfequence of fuppofing the center of the ftar 
to touch the circumference of the moon, exdufive of 
the deception, it follows, that the proper method of tak- 
ing the diftance^ is to make the Jlar appear to touch the 
moon inwardly. 

But all the writers on this fubjeft have parttcularly 
direftld that the ftar be made to touch outwardly. Let 

therefore, be the point of contact, and a the center; 
the error then is Aa, orthefum of the apparent increafe 
of the moon’s radius, and the apparent radius of the flat; 
this quantity, it is evident, will make a confiderablc 
error in the refult; and errors arifing from this fource 
are the more to be attended to, as they are not of a kind 
to be leflened by increafing the number of obfervation*. 
The fame reafoning is applicable to the Sun and Moon, 
with very little alteration. 

The diftance of the Moon from the Sun or a Star, at 
each thme hours, is given in the Nautical Ephemcrisj 
and the method of inferring the time for any interme* 
diate diftance, is by fimpie proportion : this would be 
juft if the Moon’s motion was uniform : but as this it 
not die cafe, the velocity fhould be taken into the ac* 
count, as well as the {pace, in determining the time 
taken by the Moon to move any given diftance ; and 
the proper meafure of the velocity is fuch a quantity 
as has the fame ratio to the fpace deferibed, as three 
hours have to the time that has been adually taken to 

move 
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th|5 givpn diftan(:5p: jo fif)4 quantity porreflly, 
-would require interpolation; but it will be fulficient m 
pra^ice to find thp time 6rft by the tpmmon method, 
then fo cpfr^ft the interval for three hours to that 
time, by taking>‘a proportional, part of the fecond dif- 
ifetence of the Moon’s diftance at the beginning of each 
three hours; fuppofing the hr it differences to anfwer to 
thie middle of each interval. 

The laft correflion, though npt fo confiderable as the 
firft, will pften bring the refult nearer to the truth by 
three, four, five, or -fix miles, and fometiraes more, 
which in geographical determinations is of confcquence; 
and, by paying attention to thofe and fome other caufes 
of error, which fhall be pointed out hereafter, the re- 
fults ill general will be much nearer to the truth than is 
ufualty imagined. It is common to throw blame on 
the imperfections of the Lunar Tables, but it would he 
much more properly applied to bad inftruments and 
bad obfervers. 
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(t) The wind fliifted about a quarter of an hour ago. 
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- (aa) The morning has been bright,- — . — (b^) The rain fell about 8 P. laH night in a fmart fhowe 
This rain fell about 6 P. and was heavy for the time it laded. 

Add this for the ovciflowiDg on the xo, x8j 23^ and 24, when the garden was all under water. 
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'(a ) tlie night very clofc and fu 0 Focatmg« After 3 in the morning, thunder and lightning, and a little wind with rain made It pofli- 
ble to lleep. o. 10 P» An heavy ftorm came on ; the wind was NE. the greateft part of the forenoon, now has changed* 

(b)\i rained all the afternoon and till near 8 P. Ind about to rain again, P« Flying flioWert, fi\e or fix fince lail obfervation. 
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Co J Thunder fhowers yefterday afternoon, and in the oight, and rain this morning. z i<;> P. Showers all the forenoon of very 
rain, and ftiort duration. ^ . /• j • u 

CP) It has been a very ^wipeftuous night, ^vith frequent Ihowerj. It ftill rains, and the wind was in general 6 and 7 m the 
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fgj In the morning it was E, 4. 
( hj j^ceilive fog, but going off. 
( i) At the gardeni. 
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